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[^ volume one of this Journal, Mr: А. Р. Muddiman of the Indian Civil 

Service, now Secretary, Legislative Department, Government of India, 
contributed an article on the above subject in which he described briefly 
the events of the zoth June 1777 when General Clavering presided at the 
Council House as Governor-General with Philip Francis as his colleague, 
while Warren Hastings presided in the same capacity over the Board 
of. Revenue with Richard Barwell as a Councillor. On that day there were 
two persons in Calcutta asserting the rights and privileges of the 


‚ Governor-General of India. The Minutes of Consultations of the Governor- 


General’s Council of that day have never been published before with all the 


necessary enclosures. Mr. Muddiman referred to them as briefly as he could 


within the compass of a short paper. On my application the Government of 
India have “now permitted their verdatim reproduction in Bengal: Past & 


Present. > 
S. С. SANIAL. . 


FORT WILLIAM, 2oTH JUNE 1777. 
AT A COUNCIL. 
. PRESENT: 


Lieut.-Genl. John Clavering who takes the oath of Governor-General. 

Philip Francis, Esq. : 

READ again the General Letter received yesterday from the Hon'ble 
the Court of Directors. 


READ the following letter from Genl. Clavering to the Secretary. 


To J. P. AURIOL, ESQ. 
Secretary to the Supreme Council, ©. 

Sir, ° Р е 

In consequence of the letter from the Нот Ые Court of Directors under 
date the зой October 1776 received and read yesterday in Council by which 
this Government is informed that Warren Hastings, Esq., had resigned the 
office of Governor-General of Bengal, that the Hon’ble Court of Directors 
had accepted such resignation, and that the vacancy thereby created had 
been filled up by the appointment of Edward Wheeler, Esq., nominated and 
appointed by the Court of Directors and approved of by His Majesty in the 
manner and according to the forms prescribed by law, and another letter 
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dated the 15th Nover ber 1775, from Mr. Peter Mitchell, Secretary to the 
Hon’ble Court of Ditectors having also beep received and read yesterday in 
Council, in which an attested copy is tranggitted of the instrument under 
His Majesty's Sign Menual bearing date the 26th day of October 1776 by 
which His Majesty consents to and approves of the above-mentioned nomi- 
nation and appointment of Edward Wheeler, Esq., to the place and office of 
one of the Councillors of the Governor-General and Council, avoided by amy 
promotion to the place and office of Governor-General. 

Ido hereby order and direct you tc issue immediately a summons in 
my name as Governor-General to Rich. Barwell and Philip Francis, Esqs., 
to attend a meeting of the Council at the Council House at eleven o'clock 
this forenoon, for the special purpose of issuing the necessary directions for 
proclaiming the change in the Government, and for giving such other orders 
and directions as may be necessary thereupon. 


FRIDAY MORNING, I am &с,, 
20th June 1777. (Signed) J. CLAVERING. 


THE Secretary informs the Board that he issued the summons above 
directed and that they were accordingly delivered to Mr. Barwell and 
Mr. Francis. 

THE Governor-General having taken the accustomary oath, assumes 
the chair. 

RESOLVED that the Sheriff be ordered to attend immediately. 

RESOLVED that the following Proclamation be made by the Sheriff. 
attended by his officers at 5 o’clock this afternoon at the Court-house. 


PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS by an Act of Parliament passed in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of his present Majesty entitled “an Act for the establishing certain 
Regulations for the better management of the "Affairs of the East India 
Company as wellin Indiaas in Europe:” it is, among other things, enacted that 
Warren Hastings, Esq., be constituted Governor-General and Lieut.-Genl. 
John Clavering, the Hon'ble Geo. Monson, Richard Barwell and Philip Francis, 
Esqs., Councillors of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and its 
Dependencies : and whereas it is further provided by the said Act, "that in 
case of the avoidance of the office of Governor-General by death, resigna- 
tion or removal, his place shall, as often as the case shall happen, be supplied 
by the person of the Council who stands next in rank to such Governor- 
General : and whereas by a letter from the Hon’ble the Court of Directors 
of the Hon'ble United East India Company under date the 3oth October 1776, 
received and read yesterday in Council, this Government is informed that 
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Warren Hastings, Esq., had resigned the office of Governor-General of Bengal, 
that the Hon'ble the Court of Digectors had accepted such resignation and that 
the vacancy thereby created had een filled up by the appointment of Edward 
Wheeler, Esq., nominated and appointed by the Court of Birectors and approved 
of by His Majesty, in the manner and according to the form prescribed by 
law: and whereas another letter, dated the 15th November 1776, from Peter 
Mitchell, Esq., Secretary to the Hon’ble ‘the Court of Directors, was also 
received and read yesterday in Council, in which an attested copy is trans- 
mitted of the instrument under His Majesty's Sign Manual bearing date the 
26th day of October 1776, by which His Majesty consents to, approves and 
confirms the abovementioned nomination and appointment of Edwd. 
Wheeler, Esq, to the place and office of one of the Councillors of the Gover- 
nor-General and Council avoided by the promotion of John Clavering, Esq., 
to the place and office of Governor-General: and whereas in consequence 
of the said resignation of Warren Hastings, Esq., and of the said appoint- 
ment of Edwd. Wheeler, Esq., the Government of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, with all the powers and authorities thereunto belonging 
are now by law vested in the Hon’ble John Clavering, Esq., Governor-General 
and Richard Barwell, Philip Francis and Edward Wheeler, Esqs., (on his 
arrival in Bengal), Councillors. The Hon’ble Colonel Geo. Monson being 
deceased: it is hereby proclaimed that the powers vested in the said Gover- 
nor-General and Council do commence and take place from the date of this 
Proclamation. 
Dated in Fort William this 2oth day of June 1777. 
By Order of the Honorable the Governor-General and Council. 


AGREED that the Governor-General be requested to order a Guard to 
attend upon the Sheriff during this ceremony. 

ORDERED that the Proclamation be translated into the Persian and 
Bengal languages, that it be pasted up in the usual public places and that 
copies be circulated to the Foreign Presidencies, the Provincial Councils, 
Subordinates and Commandants of each station of the army and that the 
Judges and Board of Trade be likewise furnished with copies. . 

RESOLVED that the Governor-General be requested to notify this 
change in the Government of this я to all the Country Powers in 
the usual manner. 

. THE Commandants of Stations to be informéd that they are to trans- 
mit their returns to tbe Governor-General till a successor to the Commander- 
in-Chief be appointed from the Court of Directors. 

THE Governor-General lays before the Board the log letters, 
which he has just now received. 
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To LiguT.-GENL. JOHN CLAVERING. 

ir 0 
me The Governor-General in Council Ҹу and regularly assembled has 
laid before us a letter of this date received by him at the Board from you, 
expressing that “in consequence of the letter from the Hon'ble Court of 
Directors under date the 30th October 1776 received and read yesterday in 
“Council, by which this Governmént is informed that Warren Hastings, Esq., 
“had resigned theoffice of Governor-General of Bengal, that the Hon'ble the 
“Court of Dirfctors bad accepted such resignation and that the vacancy 
“thereby created in,the Council had been filled up by the appointment of 
“Edwd. Wheeler, Esq., nominated and appointed by the Court of Directors 
*and approved of by His Majesty in the manner and according to the forms 
"prescribed by law, and another letter dated the 15th November 1776 from 
“Mr. Peter Mitchell, Secretary to the Hon’ble Court of Directors having also 
"been received and read yesterday in Council, in which an attested copy is 
"transmitted of the instrument under His Majesty's Sign Manual bearing 
“date the 26th day of October 1776 by whica His Majesty consents to and 
"approves of the abovementioned nomination and appointment of Edward 
"Wheeler, Esq, to the place and office of one of the Councillors of the 
*Governor-General and Council.avoided by your promotion to the place 
"and office of Governor-General, you in virtue of the right and authority 
*now by law vested in you, require that he will be pleased to surrender to 
“you the keys of Fort William, and of the Company's Treasuries now in his . 
* possession." 

“That you will be at the Council House. at twelve o'clock this day, 
* where you understand it has been usual fcr the former Governors of this 
“Presidency to surrender the keys to their successors, but if it should not 
“be agreeable to him, to meet you there, tkat you leave it in his option to 
"take any other suitable method of complying with this requisition, that he 
* may prefer, provided that it be done in the course of the present day." 

In answer to which we have thought incumbent on us to inform you that 
we know of no act or instrument, by which the place and offices of Mr. 
Warren Hastings as Governor-General are vacated, nor by whiclt they have 
actually devolved on you, and that we are resolved to assert and,maintain 
by every legal means the authority and trust which have been reposed in 
him by the Thirteenth Act of his present Majesty entitled ‘An Act for 
establishing certain Regulations for the better Management of the Affairs of 
the East India Company as well in India as in Europe,” and by a deed of 
Government under the hands of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, and the 
seal of the United East India Company until the same shall be avoided by 
his resignation or death, or by the express command of His Majesty, His 
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Heirs and Successors, without which it is declared that he shall not be 
removeable. 
e have the honor to be, 
. 


` Sir, 
: Your most obedient humble servants, 
REVENUE DEPT., (Signe д). { WARREN HASTINGS. 
RICHARD BARWELL. 
e 


20th June 1777. 


THE GOVERNOR acquaints the Board, that having genta similar letter 
to that first entered on this day's-Proceedings to Mr. Sumner, the Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, directing him to summon a meeting of the Council 
in that department at one o'clock this day, and to require the Roy Royan to 
give his attendance as usual, he has received the following answer from him :— 

To LIEUT.-GENL. CLAVERING. 
Sir, 

Having been honored with the receipt of your commands of this 
date at the Board, I am commanded by Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor- 
General, and Richard Barwell, Esq., to write youin reply, that the Governor- 
General and Mr. Barwell being met in Council, in consequence of the 
summons regularly issued for that purpose by the Governor-General, as 


being the majority of the Council require your attendance in virtue of 
that authority. 


REVENUE DEPT,, 22 А І have the honor to remain, &c., 
aoth que 1777. ше RICHD. SUMNER, 
Secretary. 


THE Assistant беш reports to the Board, that having taken the 
above Proclamation to the Persian Translator's office to be translated 
according to the orders of the Board, the Persian Translator refused to 
translate it, without- written orders for that purpose, from the Governor- 
General and Council. 

ORBERED that the Persian Translator be immediately required to 
attend. . 

THE Persian Translator attending, is asked if he refused to translate 
the above-mentioned Proclamation, and replies that. he did, as he thought 
it necessary to be furnished with a formal order from the Governor-General 
and Council for his authority. Having been allowed to peruse the para- 
graphs of the General Letter from the Court of Directors and the copy of 
the instrument signed by the King, he says that he thinks ít appears by 


a c ux 
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these documents, that the Court of Directors did intend to appoint General 
Clavering Governor-General, but that he is nft satisfied that such appoint- 
ment has yet taken place. ? 

THE SECRETARY lays before the Board the following letters which 
he has received this instant :— 


To Jas. PR. AURIOL, EsQ.," 


Secretary to the Council-General. 
Sir, ы 
We direct you:not to issue any summons for the meeting of Council 
but by the authority of Warren Hastings, Esq., the Governor-General, nor 
any orders nor directions to any person or persons whatsoever, without 
the legal authority of the said Governor-General or the majority of the 
Council so assembled. 
We are, 


Sir, 
Your most obedt. servants, 


. REVENUE DEPT., E WARREN HASTINGS. 
(Signed). 


20th June 1777. RICHARD BARWELL. 


To Jas. PR. AURIOL, ESQ., 
Secretary tothe Council-General. 
Sir, 
I am ordered by the Governor-General and Council to require that you 


wil send immediately the despatches from Europe received yesterday, and 
read and recorded in the Proceedings of your department. 


lam, Sir, 
FORT WILLIAM, Your most obedt. hble servant. 
20th June 1777. (Signed). RicHp. SUMNER, 
е Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY also lays before the Board his answers to these 
letters [which he prepared according to their orders and approbation as 
follows :— 

To the Hon’ble WARREN HASTINGS and to RICHD. BARWELL, ESQs. 


Gentlemen, 
I have this instant been honoured with your commands not to issue 
any summons for the meeting of Council but by the authority of Warren 
Hastings, Esq., the Governor-General, nor any orders nor directions to any 
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person or persons whatsoever, without the legal authority of the said 
Governor-General, or the majority of Council, so assembled. I beg leave 
to acquaint you that previous Yo the receipt of thege commands, I had 
issued summons to Mr. Barwell and Mr. Francis to meet General Clavering 
in Council, in consequence of directions which I received from him this 
morning, requiring me to issue them in his name as Governor-General. 

I take the liberty to enclose a copy of General Clavering’s letter to 
me on this occasion, which, I hope, will be sufficient to justify my conduct 
in your opinion, for although I had seen the General Letters referred to by 
General Clavering, I could not presume for my own part to form any judg- 
ment on the facts which he has collected from them. I therefore thought 
it my duty to comply with his desire. 

Fr. WILLIAM, I have the honour to be, etc., 


20th June 1777. _ (Signed) J. P. AURIOL, 
Secretary. 
To RICHD. SUMNER, EsQ. 
Sir, 
1 have this instant received your application for the Dispatches from 

Europe received yesterday. In answer to which І am to acquaint you, they 
are in the possession of General Clavering to whom I delivered them this 
morning in consequence of his requisition. 


I am, &c., 


20th June 1777. (Signed). JAS. PR. AURIOL, 
Secretary. 


Mr. BARWELL comes into the Council Room. 

BEING questioned whether he meant to take his place, he declined 
giving any answer. It is necessary to record that he made a demand as a 
member of the Council for the letters and papers received yesterday from 
the Court of Directors and being teld they could not be spared from the 
Board after.repeating his demand in different questions to the same import 
he withdrew. 

THE SECRETARY lays before the Board another letter to him from the 
Secretary to the Revenue Department as follows :— 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Esq,. Governor-General, 
etc. Council again to make application to you for the original letters and 
papers received yesterday from the Court of Directors, and to acquaint 
you that if they are in the possession of any Member of the Board, you are 
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required to demand them from him, informing him that the Governor-General 
wishes to submit them to the Judges of the Supreme Court for their opinion 
upon them by which it is his determination lo abide, and the Chief Justice 
and three other Judges are accordingly assemb:ed at the Council House in 
this department for that purpose. 


А ] am, 
Sir, 
e Your most humble servant, 
REVENUE DEPT., (Signed). RICHD. SUMNER, 
20th June 1777. Secretary. 


ORDERED that the following reply be sent to him :— 


To RICHD. SUMNER, ESQ., 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
SIR, 

In reply to your further application for the original letters and papers 
received yesterday from the Court of Directors, I am ordered by General 
Clavering as Governor-General, and Mr. Francis to desire that you will be 
pleased to inform the Judges, that they are now preparing an address to 
them, with respect to the conduct they have pursued, since the receipt of the 
above letters which they conceive have divested Mr. Hastings of the office 
of Governor-General, and that it is their intention to send them all the 
letters and papers as soon as this letter to the Judges can be finished, which 
will be in a couple of hours. They hope, therefore, that the Judges will be 
pleased to determine among themselves at what place and hour in the course 
of this evening that they will receive the above papers and take them into their 
serious consideration, without the presence of any member of the late or 
present administration. 

I am, &c., 
20th June 1777. (Signed). J. P. AURIOL, 
°. | | Secretary. 

THE BOARD taking into mature consideration the above letter from 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell RESOLVE to make the following address to 
His Majesty’s Judges of the Supreme Court. 
Hon’BLE Sirs, 

We have the honour to inform you that a packet arrived yesterday from 


the Court of Directors addressed to the Governor-General and Council con- 
taining the enclosed postscript dated 30th October 1776, to their General 
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Letter of the 25th of the same month, with sundry other papers relative to 
the resignation of Mr. Hastings of the office of Governor-General and of the 
nomination and appointment of Mr. Wheeler to the seat in the Council 
avoided by the resignation of Mr. Hastings and consequent promotion of 
General Clavering to the place and office of Governor-General. 

We have also the honour to inform you.that a letter was received yester- 
day from the Secretary to the Court of Directors dated the 15th November 
last, in which the enclosed attested copy is transmitted of an instrument 
under His Majesty’s Sign Manual, dated the 26th October by which His Majesty 
consents to, approves and confirms, the above-mentioned nomination and 
appointment of Mr. Wheeler. These several papers were read yesterday in 
Council, and as soon as they were read the Council broke up, though irregularly 
as we conceive the surrender of the Chair and of the keys of the Fort should 
have been immediately made to General Clavering. 

Considerations of respect to Mr. Hastings induced General Clavering to 
wait a reasonable time for the formal surrender of the Government to him, 
but Mr. Hastings having made no communication whatever to General Claver- 
ing before 10 o’clock this morning, the General thought it incumbent upon 
him to send a formal requisition in writing to Mr. Hastings of the keys of 
the New Fort and of the Treasuries, . In answer to this requisition, he has 
received a letter, signed by Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell in which they say, 
they know of no act or instrument by which the place and office of Warren 
Hastings, as Governor-General, are vacated, nor by which they have actually 
devolved upon General Clavering, and that they are resolved to assert and 
maintain by every legal means, the authority and trusts which have been 
reposed in Mr. Hastings by the 13th Act of His present Majesty. 

Before the receipt of this letter General Clavering had ordered the 
Secretary to the Council to issue a summons to Mr. Barwell and Mr. Francis 
to meet him in Council this day for the special purpose of issuing the neces- 
sary directions for proclaiming the change in the Government, and for issuing 
such other orders and directions as might be necessary thereupon. Mr. 
Francis complied with the summons issued in the name'of General Clavering 
as Governor-General who upon the meeting of the Board at 11 o'clock this 
day took the oaths as Governor-General. Other Orders preparatory to the 
Proclamation were then directed to be made out, but no act of Government 
has yet issued from us as a Board. 

In this situation the representation of which will, we doubt not, fill you 
with the greatest surprise and alarm, we have thought it prudent and 
necessary to state the foregoing facts to you, We would not be understood 
to submit any doubts to you concerning the lawful promotion of General 
Clavering to the Chair, since we ourselves entertain none. But when we 
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consider the fatal consequences that must yunavoidably attend a claim, and 
actual assumption of the Government by the Member of Council next in 
succession to Mr. Hastings and a positive refusal of Mr. Hastings to surren- 
der the place and office of Governor-General, which we conceive the letter 
signed by him and Mr. Barwell does amount to, which letter we have the 
honour to enclose to you, we are oontent to recede thus (torn in the original) 
from the strict rights vested in us, as a majority of the present administra- 
tion, rather than hazard any of those consequences in the hope that by an 
appealto your judgment and authority it may be possible to prevent them. 
We beg leave to enclose to you all the papers received yesterday and request 
that when you shall have formed your opinion upon them, they may be 
returned to General Clavering. 
We have the honour, &c., 


$ °С | 
2oth June 1777. Signed. 4 AAS i 


RESOLVED that all the orders minuted in this day's Proceeding be 
suspended for the present. ` 


APPENDIX TO CONSULTATION 20TH JUNE 1777. 
To WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ- 
SIR, 

In consequence of the letter from the Honble Court of Directors under 
date the 30th of October 1776 received and read yesterday in Council, by 
which this Government is informed that- Warren Hastings, Esq., had resigned 
the office of Governor-General of Bengal, that the Hon’ble Court of Directors 
had accepted such resignation, and that the vacancy thereby created in the 
Council had been filled up by the appointment of Edward Wheeler, Esq., 
nominated and appointed by the Court of Directors, and approved by His 
Majesty in the manner and according to the forms prescribed by law; and 
another letter dated the 15th November 1776 from Mr. Peter Mitchell, 
Secretary to the Hon’ble Court of Directors, having also been received and 
read yesterday in Council,in which an attested copy is transmitted of the 
instrument under His Majesty's Sign Manual, bearing date the 26th day of 
October 1776 by which His Majesty consents to, and approves of the above- 
mentioned nomination and appointment of Edward Wheeler, Esq. to the 


- place and office of one of the Councillors of the Governor-General and Council 


avoided by my promotion to the place and Office of Governor-General, I am, 
Sir, in virtue of the right and authority now by law vested in me, to 
require that you will be pleased to surrender.to me the keys of Fort William 
and of the Company's Treasuries now in your possession. 
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I shall be at the Council House at 12 o'clock this day where I under- 
stand it has been usual for the former Governors of this Presidency to 
surrendér the keys to their sucdessors, but if it should be disagreeable to you 
to meet me there, I leave it to your option to take any " other suitable method 
of complying with this requisition that you may prefer provided it be done in 


the course of the present day. 
I have the honour to be, 


Sir, "t. 
FORT WILLIAM, Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
20th June 1777. (Signed). J. CLAvERING. 


To LIEUT.-GENL. JOHN CLAVERING and PHILIP FRANCIS, Eso. 


GENTLEMEN, 
We are honoured with the favour of yours of this day, informing us of the 
arrival of a packet from the Court of Directors, and enclosing several papers 


» endorsed in the following manner :—(No. 1) Copy of the Postscript of a General 


Letter from the Court of Directors dated 3oth October 1776: (No. 2) Mr. 
Maclean's Letter to the Court of Directors dated the roth October 1776: 
(No 3) A Memorial and Petition to His Majesty: (No. 4) Lord Viscount 
Weymouth's Letter to the Court of Directors dated 25th October 1776: 
(No. 5) Commission to Edward Wheeler, Esq, as one of the Council in 
Bengal : (No. 6) His Majesty's approval of Mr. Wheeler as one of the Council 
in Bengal: (No. 7) A Copy of a Letter from Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell 
to General Clavering. You also acquaint us with your Proceedings you had 
thereupon with the formal requisition made to Mr. Hastings by General 
Clavering of the keys of the New Fort and of the Treasuries with the answer of 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell thereto, and with your proceedings of this day. 

The representation which you- make to us fills us as you suppose it 
would, with the greatest surprise and alarm, though they are in some measure 
abated by your notification that no act had issued from you as a Board. We 
shall be much rejoiced if your appeal to our judgment and authority shall 
prevent the ill consequences of which you are apprehensive. • 

Upon mature consideration of the papers submitted to us by you we are 
unanimously, clearly and decidedly of opinion that the place and office of 
Governor-General of this Presidency has not yet been vacated by 
Mr. Hastings, and that the actual assumption of the Government by the 
Member of Council next in succession to Mr. Hastings in consequence of any 
deductions which can be made from the papers by you communicated to us 
would be absolutely illegal for the following reasons :— 

1st.—Because the office of Governor-General was conferred on Mr. 
Hastings by Act of Parliament and according to the terms of that Act can 
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only be vacated by death, removal or resignation. That Mr. Hastings is 
not dead, is a notorious fact: no intention is manifested or act done by 
the Directors tending to his removal, and we Ere firmly of opinion ‘that he 
hath not actually resigned. ,ü 

2nd.—Colonel Maclean’s letter the oniy instrument by which Mr. 
"Hastings can by апу one be concejved to have relinquished his office is in 
fact no resignation, but a notification. of the Governor-General's desire to 
resign, and can at the utmost only be construed into an engagement on 
the part of Mr. Maclean that Mr. Hastings will resign. His words are 
speaking of Mr. Hastings. Не has “authorized, empowered and directed 
me to signify to you his desire fo resign his office of Governor-General 
of Bengal and to request your nomination of a successor to the vacancy 
which w:// be thereby occasioned in the Supreme Council" He neither 
asserts himself to be authorized, nor does he take upon him in fact to 
make any actual resignation. He only intimates an intention of the 
Governor to take place in future, he does not request a nomination of a 
successor to a vacancy which he had by his letter effected, but to that 
which would in future be’ occasioned by Mr. Hastings’ carrying his intent 
into execution, and actually resigning. 

3rd.—The Directors by the postscript to their General Letter do not 
treat the act of Mr. Maclean as the resignation of Mr, Hastings. They 
recite it only as a signification of Mr. Hastings' desire to resign. Nor do they 
consider a vacancy as at that time existing in the Council Their words 
are “that they did nominate and appoint Edward Wheeler, Esq, to 
succeed to the office in the Council of Fcrt William which would become 
vacant" (not which ts or  kath become vacant) by the resignation of 
Mr. Hastings, which in another part of the same postscript they say, “ they 
have unanimously resolved to accept," intending thereby to accept it when 
it should be made. 

4th.—That this and no other could be their intention is evinced beyond 
the possibility of a doubt by their memorial and petition to the King in 
which they intimate to His Majesty that Mr. Hastings has caused, notice to 
be given to them of his desire to resign, not of his resignation. So far were 
they from esteeming it an actualresignation thatin the very next sentence 
they expressly call it a proposed resignation. Their words are these, 
“taking the said proposed resignation into consideration, they have 
nominated and appointed Edward Wheeler, Esq., to succeed to the said 
. office in the said Council which will become vacant by the said resigna- 
tion.’ The words which immediately follow, “if such nomination shall, be 
approved of by Your Majesty," must be referred to the nomination and 
appointment which they say have been-made, for to the validity of such 
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nomination and appointment the King’s approbation is required by law, but 
cannot possibly relate to the intended resignation on which it could have 
no effect. Without His Majesty’s consent-the Directors could not effectually 
appoint, but without His Majesty’s consent Mr. Hastings could resign. The 
construction does not depend upon the recital alone. The very prayer of 
the petition is that they may appoint jn succession to an office which is 
to become vacant in future by the resignation of Mr. Hastings and proves 
that we have rightly applied the words “if such nomination shall be 
approved of by: Your Majesty."- The words of the prayer are these, “ Your 
“ Petitioners therefore most humbly pray that Your Majesty will be pleased 
' “to signify such consent by Your Majesty s Sign Manual as by the said 
'! Act is required that the said Edward Wheeler may be appointed to succeed 
“to the office which will become vacant in the said Council by the afore- 
“said resignation of the said Warren Hastings." 

5th.—That Mr, Wheeler was not appointed to а vacancy then actually 
made was certainly understood by His Majesty’s Secretary of State as well 
as by the Company. He likewise calls it a succession to an office which 
will become vacant and recognizes Mr. Hastings as Governor-General at 
a time subsequent to the supposed resignation. His words are, “The King 
has been graciously pleased to approve of your nomination of Edward 
“ Wheeler, Esq., to succeed to the office which wi// become vacant in the 
“ Presidency of Fort William in Bengal in consequence of the resignation 
“of Warren Hastings, Esq, Governor-General.” 

6th.—The Commission to Mr. Wheeler is not framed with any idea of 
his being appointed to an office then actually vacant. That instrument 
likewise recites simply the desire, not the resignation of Mr. Hastings. That 
resignation and its consequences are plainly considered as future events. 
Mr. Wheeler’s exercise of his functions, and receipt of his salary, are not to 
commence from the date of the instrument from the delivery of Mr. Maclean’s 
letter to the Directors, from the notification thereof in Bengal, or from Mr. 
Wheeler's arrival in Calcutta, but from that future time when the office of 
one of the, Council of this Presidency shall become vacant by Mr. Hastings's 
resignation. The respective successions of General Clavering to the office 
of Governor-General, and of Colonel Monson, Mr. Barwell, and Mr. Francis 
to become the three Senior Members of the Council are not considered as 
having actually taken place but as future consequences of a future resigna- 
tion. In speaking of the appointment of Mr. Wheeler their words are these : 
" Now- know ye that we considering it to be expedient that the office of the 
“said Council which will become vacant by the aforesaid resignation of the 
“said Warren Hastings should be filled up and supplied as soon as may be 
“and reposing especial trust and confidence in the fidelty, prudence, justice 
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* and circumspection of Edward Wheeler, Esq., have nominated and appoint- 
"ed. and by these presents do (pursuant to the power vested in us as 
“Directors of the said United Company in and by the said recited Act of 
“ Parliament) nominate, appoint ‘the said Edward Wheeler to be one of the 
“Council of the said Presidency of Fort Wiliam in Bengal to take upon 
" him, hold and enjoy the said office with the salary thereto belonging from 
“and immediately after the said office of one of the Council of the said 
* Presidency of «Bengal shall become vacant by the said resignation of the 
“said Warren Hastings." They recite the successions necessarily consequent 
on the resignation which they invariably consider as an act not done but to be’ 
done in the following words : “ And whereas spon such resignation of the said 
“Warren Hastings as aforesaid, the said John Clavering, according to the 
“ directions of the said recited Act of Parliament œil? succeed to the said 
“office of Governor-General, and the said George Monson, Richard Barwell 
" and Philip Francis wi// thereupon become tke three Senior Members of the 
‘said Council, &c. It is true that in His Majesty's approbation of this 
appointment this expression is used, “ The place and office of one of the 
“Councillors is satd to be avoided,” but this is no averment of the fact, 
which a comparison of all the papers before us proves not to have existed, 
and had such га fact been erroneously averred, the misrepresentation thereof 
to His Majesty would not in law have vacated the office. Even Letters 
Patent under the great Seal are void where by a false recital of facts, His 
Majesty has been deceived. His Majesty’s Sign Manual could only be meant 
to give a sanction to such appointment of Mr. Wheeler as the Directors had 
actually made, and that appears to us to be only a provisional nomination to 
an office which is to be enjoyed on a future contingency. | 

The consideration -of this instrument under the Sign Manual naturally 
leads us to a remark on the notion, if eny such notion can have been 
conceived, that the office in question is vacant by removal. It most clearly 
proves that His Majesty neither consented to nor had in contemplation any 
idea of aremoval. Of this we have not the smallest doubt. It recites that 
the office 15 said to be avoided. То the idea of removal from any office it is 
necessary that the person to be removed should be in possession of it, and His 
` Majesty’s consent to the appointment of Mr. Wheeler contains a Contrary 
though erroneous supposition that Mr. Hastings was not in possession. 

qth.—Besides the papers which you have done us the honour to lay before 
us for our opinion the Governor-General and Mr. Barwell have been pleased 
to communicate to us the Minutes of their Proceedings at a Revenue Board 
assembled this morning and also a copy of a deed under the seal of the 
Company dated on the 25th March 1774 whereby they confer on Mr. 
Hastings the command of the Fort and Garrison of Fort William and of all 
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forces employed in the town of Chlcutta. Of the Revenue Board it is almost 
unnecessary to say that the Proceedings of this morning must be legal if our 
opinion , concerning the Goverhor-General’s right of, possession be not 
erroneous. The Military Commission there would be no occasion to mention, 
if it were not for an additional argument it affords to show that the Court of 
Directors could not have considered Mr..Hastings as out of office and 
. General Clavering as then in possession of the Government, For since the 
Presidents of Fort William formerly, and the present Governdt-General have 
constantly and uniformly received some Military Commission at their 
appointments or successions to their respective offices, and since the 
military command conferred on General Clavering by the East India Com- 
pany in the year 1774 must have been supposed by the Court of Directors to 
have devolved on Colonel Monson, if they had considered General Clavering 
as then promoted to the office of Governor-General, it is reasonable to believe 
that if no such commission has been sent to General Clavering it was 
omitted only because he was not supposed to be Governor. 

Another argument which strikes us most forcibly is that the Court of 
Directors aided as they are by the best legal advice must have known that if 
Mr. Hastings had in October last vacated his office of Governor-General, he 
could have-had no legal voice in the Council here and that every act done by 
the Governor-General and Council from that time to the present to which he 
was a party might be illegal ог atleast highly questionable. Аз the Court of 
Directors must have supposed him acting in Council all that time, we cannot 
believe that they would have accepted a resignation to take place on the 
delivery of Mr. Maclean's letter, which might involve both the property of 
many individuals and their own affairs in the utmost confusion. 

We have given the papers and subject a consideration which has taken 
up several hours, wishing to deliver such an opinion as from the reasoning 
of it, not from its authority, might claim weight sufficient to prevent the fatal 
consequences of a divided Government, but do assure you that none of the 
time hath been taken up in settling a difference of opinion ; there is not one 
point in which from the first to the last, we have not entirely concurred. We 
transmit it in strong hopes that it may have that effect, the consideration 
of which’ could only have led us to deliver any opinion at all and most 
ardently praying to God that it may avert the mischiefs which seem to impend 
over the East India Company and this country. 

We have the honour to be,’ 
Your most obedient and very humble servants, 


E. IMPEY. 
FoRT WILLIAM, AM ROBT. CHAMBERS. 
| pr (Signed): S. C. LEMAISTRE 
Friday, 2oth June 1777. nut d 
: JOHN HYDE. 


Reply we ЕРЕ 
Clavering and Mr. 
Francis to the 
Chief Justice, etc. 


No 4. 

Letter from General 
Clavering and Mr. 
Francis to Mr. 
Hastings enclosing 
the foregoing letter 
to the Judges. 
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P.S.—Herewith according ae desfre we return the papers commu- 
nicated to us. ' 
` To Sir ELIJAH MPEY, Knight, Chief Justice.. 
ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
S. С. LEMAISTRE. 
and JOHN HYDE. 
HON'BLE SIRS? 


Esqs., Judges of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
* ture. 


We are to acknowledge the honor of your letter dated last night and 
to return you our thanks for the trouble you have taken in considering the 
papers which we took the liberty of transmitting to you and for the explicit 
opinion with which you have favored us thereupon. | 

‘Having appealed to your judgment end authority we do not hesitate 
to acquiesce in your unanimous, clear and decided opinion upon the subject 
of that appeal, and we think it incumbent on us to give you the earliest 
information of our intentions in this respect that you may be at once relieved 
from any apprehension which a doubt on this point might suggest to you. 

In order to clear and defend as far as may be the several steps taken 
by us yesterday and not with any view of pursuing those steps or of 
controverting the arguments contained in your letter, we shall take an 
early opportunity of stating to you the grounds and reasons on which our 
opinion was founded, that the office of Governôr-General bad both in right 


. and fact devolved to General Clavering and we trust that whether they 


may be sufficient or not to impress on the minds of others the same con- . 
viction which they have left on ours, they will appear to have ‘some weight 
and to deserve some degree of consideration. 


We have the honor to be, 
- - Hon’ble Sirs, 


Your most cbedient апа most humble servants, 


FORT WILLIAM, | J. CLAVERING. ` 
ш у (Signed). - | . 
- 21st June 1777.- | Р. FRANCIS 
To The Hon'ble WARREN HASTINGS, Esquire &c., &c., &c. Ж 


Sir, 
You are already apprised of our intentions to address a letter to the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature on the subject of the Dispatches 
received on Thursday last from the Hon'ble Court of Directors. A copy of 
that letter is in the hands of the Secretary who will lay it before you. 
We have this morning received an answer from the Judges of the 
contents of which we take for granted you are duly apprised by themselves. 
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We have now the honorfto enclose to you a copy of our reply to the 
Judges that you might have the earliest information of our intention to 
acquiesce in their opinion son the subject of our appeal to their judgment . 
and authority. E. | н . 
р We have the honor to Бе, 


$8 . Sir, 


Your most obedién& humble servants, 


т 


CALCUTTA, J. CLAVERING. 


(Signed). | i 


21st June 1777. P. FRANCIS. 


FoRT WILLIAM, 23d June 1777. 


To Sir ELijaAH IMPEY, Knight, Chief Justice. 


(cB, - е 

т cee ROBERT CHAMBERS. 

1 г. і 
шак. S. С. LEMAISTRE. Esqs., Judges of the Supreme Court of Judica- 


ture. - 
and JOHN Hype. : : 


Hon’ble Sirs, 

. In our letter of the 21st instant we had the honour of informing you 
that we should take. an early opportunity of stating to you the grounds and 
reasons on which our opinion was founded that the office of Governor- 
General had both in right and fact devolved to General Clavering. 

We now beg leave to enclose to you ассору of a paper which we have 
drawn up for this purpose and which our justification will oblige us to make 
as public as we understand the decision bas been which you gave against us. 

We request that you willconsider the arguments stated in this paper 
with the (sic) candour and allowance due to men unversed in the study of the 
laws and unassisted with any advice whatsoever. A question is now in 
agitation more interesting. to us than-any that could affect our lives. or 
fortunes: We shall possibly be accused of having wilfully violated the laws 
of óur country, conviction upon such a charge would be in our minds the 
loss of character and honor forever. Next to a strict adherence to the 
law itself it is our earnest wish to guide our steps by the rules laid down to 
us by those persons who, not less by their great learning than high station, 
are the interpreters of the law. 

If any thing we have urged in the enclosed paper should appear to you 
to deserve consideration, we doubt not from your unquestionable candour 
and justice that you will allow- it a due weight even against any part 
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of the opinion you have already expressedfon the subject submitted to 
your judgment. 


We Hâve the honor to be, 
Hon'ble Sirs, 


Your most obedient and most humble servants, 


. 


FORT WILLIAM, J. CLAVERING. = 
ue (Signed). 
: 23rd June 1777. Р. FRANCIS. 
No. 6. ; : . : TT 
Mind аА Minute from General Clavering and Mr. Francis 
the foregoing Prepared as we are to abide by the consequences of the several steps 


ber explain- А , 
ing the Кош, taken by us on Friday the zoth instant, and adhering to the opinion on 


i ег онш which those steps were founded, notwithstanding our subsequent and imme- 
ру еш the 20th diate acquiescence in the judgment of the Chief Justice and Judges of the 
| Supreme Court of Judicature, the grounds of which we do not take upon us 
to controvert, we deem it necessary for our present justification, as it may 
become our future defence, to deliver and record the reasons of our proceeding. 
We mean to state briefly the facts as they appeared before us, the 
positive law under which we act and the conclusion which we draw from 
a comparison of both. 
On Thursday the rgth instant a Dispatch was received from the Hon'ble 
Court of Directors containing a General Letter dated the 26th of October 
1776 and a postcript to it dated the 30th of the same month. In the postcript, 
which is signed by eighteen of the Directors, the Hon’ble Court of Direc- 
"tors inform us that Colonel Maclean had represented to them by letter 
“that he was authorised, empowered and directed to signify to them the 
“desire of Mr. Hastings to resign his office of Governor-General of Bengal 
“and to request their nomination of a successor -to the vacancy which 
“ would be thereby occasioned inthe Council, that as it appeared from an 
“inspection of the powers with which Mr. Maclean was invested from Mr. 
“ Hastings and from collateral testimony that Mr. Maclean was authorized to 
“signify to them Mr. Hastings's desire to resign his office," they had unani- 
mously resolved to accept such resignation, that they had thereupon 
nominated and appointed Mr. Wheeler to succeed to the office "in the 
Council which would become vacant thereby, and had presented a memorial 
Ы and petition to His Majesty, praying His Majesty’s consent to such nomina- 
tion; that the Secretary of State had signified to them that the King was 
graciously pleased to approve of their nomination, and that whatever should 
occur to them as necessary upon this alteration in the Administration 
of the Presidency of Bengal would be communicated to us by their next 
Dispatch. Copies of Mr. Maclean’s letter to the Court of Directors, of their 
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memorial and фор to the King, "and of the letters they received from 
the Secretary of State, are annexed to the postcript. 

On the 19th instant a lett@r was also received from the Secretary of 
the Court of Directors dated the 15th of November last, enclosing an 
attested copy of an instrument under the King’s Sign Manual, by which 
His Majesty consents to, approves and confirms the nomination and appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wheeler to the place and office of Councillor said to be avoided 
by the promotion of John Clavering, Esq., to the place and offe of Gover- 
nor-General. 

On the 16th instant a second letter was also received from the Secretary 
of the Court of Directors dated the 26th November and a third dated the 
28th November, by which we are advised of a ballot of the Proprietors of 
East India Stock, which had taken place on the 26th in consequence of 
certain ‘Proceedings of a General Court held the 20th of the same month. 
By those Proceedings and by the terms of the question on which a ballot 
was demanded it appears that a doubt had been started by some of the 
Proprietors concerning the validity of Mr. Hastings's resignation. The words 
of the question are as follow :— 

That Mr. Hastings has signified to the Court of Directors his wish to 
resign, and, as in consequence of such resignation a vacancy will be occa- 
sioned in the Council at Fort William in Bengal, it was proper to have the 
number completed by a new appointment. This question was carried in 
the affirmative by 318 votes against 63. 

We did not for ourselves conceive that the facts stated in the several 
letters and papers before us, left room for any question concerning the 
actual vacancy of the office of Governor-General, nor of course of General 
Clavering’s instant right to succeed to it. But since such a question has not 
only been raised, but a decision in fact given upon it which we presume has 
encouraged Mr. Hastings to retain possession of the office of Governor- 
General, and Mr. Barwell to concur with and support him in it, we beg 
leave to declare the reasons on which our conviction-is founded, that the 
refusal of Mr. Hastings to surrender the place and office of Governor-General 
to General Clavering i is not warranted by law. The question as we conceive 
is strictly this, whether the several acts done in England first by Mr. Maclean 
in consequence of certain powers vested in him by Mr. Hastings and 
inspected and admitted by the Court ‘of Dirctors, "secondly by the Court of 
“Directors themselves, and lastly by His Majesty " do prove and establish the 
absolute resignation of Mr. Hastings to be completed instantly on the 
receipt of the advices from England, or whether they imply nothing but the 
consent of the Court of Directors to an intended resignation to be 
completed at whatever time he should think fit to carry his supposed 
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intentions into execution. This questidh can only be decided by an 
appeal to that part of the Act of the 13th of his present Majesty in which the 
case of the avoidance of the office of Governor-General is particularly noticed 
and provided for. The words of the law are as follow :— 

“In case of the avoidance of the Office of such Governor-General by 
“Death, Resignation or Removal, his Place shall during the remainder of the 
“ Term aforesaid as often as the case shall happen be supplied by the Person 
of-the Council ho stands next in Rank to such Governor-General, and in 
case of the Death, Removal, Resignation or Promotion of any of the said 
Council, the Directors of the said united Company are hereby empowered for 
and during the remainder of the said Term of five Years to nominate and 
appoint by and with the consent of His Majesty, His Heirs and Successors to 
be signified under his or their Sign Manual a Person to succeed to the Office 
so become vacant in the said Council.” 

In order not to embarrass the question with айне matter we admit 
that the office of Governor-General is not vacated by the death or removal of 
Mr. Hastings. Supposing removal to mean dismission, we confine-ourselves to 
his resignation, by which we affirm that such office is now positively vacated. 
The law makes no provision for anintended or conditional resignation. It does 
not suppose such a case directly or indirectly. It empowers the Court of Direc- 
tors and His Majesty to perform certain acts, 1n consequence of a resignation 
and those acts have been performed. If after the performance of such acts, the 
resignation were still understood to be optional in the Governor-General, it 
would follow that the operation of the acts prescribed to be done by the 
Court of Directors and by His Majesty might be suspended indefinitely or 
totally defeated; and if such a case had been in the contemplation of the ^ 
Legislature they would undoubtedly have considered the situation of the 
appointed successor on his arrival in Bengal, and would have provided for 
it. They would not have empowered the Court of Directors to appoint a 
successor to a place, whenever the disposal of it might fall into their hands, 
by the resignation of the incumbent; or His Majesty to consent to 
such an appointment by an instrument under his Sign Manual, if such 
solemn and important acts might be rendered- vain and nugatory by the 
incumbent's retracting his resignation or deferring the execution of it to 
any period determinable by his own pleasure. The case at least would have 
been supposed and provided for by the Legislature which we afirm has not . 
been done. And if it had been done so, a concurrence of similar cases must 
also have been supposed, as we believe would rather have been provided for 
by the penalties due to the grossest imposition, than by any direct or con- 
structive favor to the persons guilty of it. The case we allude to is this. It 
might have happened that not only the Governor-General but every other 
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Member of the Council might htve empowered their agents in England to 
signify to the Court of Directors, their desire to resign their respective 
offices, that the Court of Direct&rs should thereupon have appointed another 
Governor-General and four Councillors, that such new appointments should 
have been confirmed by His Majesty's Sign Manual in the five several instances, 
that the persons so appointed should immediately on the receipt of their 
appointments have embarked for Bengal, that on their arrival here the 
Governor and Council in possession should declare that their supposed resig- 
nation was intended or conditional, but not absolute, and that it depended on 
their own discretion at what time they would surrender their respective 
places to their successors. The same doctrine which is understood to justify 
Mr.- Hastings's present conduct would equally justify the whole Council in 
the case supposed. The absurdity of the supposition is too glaring to 
require or admit of illustration. 

If the meaning of the law be such as we understand it, it could not as 
we presume be weakened, altered or qualified by any terms made use of by 
the Court of Directors in their letter to us or in the form of the instruments 
drawn up by them or even in the form of the Royal Sign Manual, supposing 
such terms to imply an intention to do some act different from that act 
alone which the law empowers them to do, and if the contrary were main- 
tained, it might follow that the terms used in drawing up legal instruments 
might totally alter the positive provision made by the law and defeat the 
intention of the Legislature, and this might be done at the pleasure or by the 
mistake of the persons empowered to draw up such instruments, but we do 
not admit that such a supposition of any difference whatsoever between the 
true meaning of the law and the intention of the Court of Directors is 
warranted by the terms made use of in all or any of the papers or instru- 
ments now in question. 

First then we take it for granted that Mr. Maclean was empowered 
to signify to the Court of Directors the desire of Mr. Hastings to resign 
his office, because the Directors who alone are the competent judges of 
that point, so far as it relates to the present question, tell us that they had 
inspected his powers and had thereupon unanimously resolved to accept the 
vesignateon. It will rest with Mr. Maclean and the Court of Directors to 
answer for their conduct, if either Ze has acted without powers, or they have 
accepted the resignation without sufficient evidence of his possessing such 
powers. In the question to be decided here, Mr. Maclean's letter is of 
no consequence whatsoever. It is true the Court of Directors speak of the 
vacancy arising from this resignation in the future tense. But it is equally 
true that they speak of the resignation in the present tense, for they 
nowhere call it an intended resignation, considering the facts they could not 
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properly make use of апу other form of language. They well know that Mr. 
Hastings had not quitted Bengal, and they understood that he would contrive 
to hold and act in the office of Governor-Genefal, urtil he should be informed 
of their acceptance of his resignation, but that information could not 
probably reach him in less than six months from the day on which his 
resignation was accepted. They could not give Mr. Wheeler the immediate 
right of possession of a seat which they knew was full and must continue 
so for six month$, but they did appoint him to the seat which they knew 
would be actually vacant, as soon as it might be possible for him to take 
possession of it, if not some time sooner. This we conceive to be the true 
and only sense in which all the terms whether in the Court of Directors' 
letters to us or in their memorial to His Majesty or in their Commission to 
Mr. Wheeler, which refer to a future vacancy in the Council, must be under- 
stood. e 

If the words æ desire to resign formally signified to the persons em- 
powered by law to accept such resignation and to fill up the consequent 
vacancy do not signify a real resignation they may be construed into any 
other sense; they may then be understood to imply an unlimited power of 
continuing in possession. It is sufficient for us, however, that the Court of 
Directors understood the words as a real resignation and unanimously 
accepted it accordingly; unless it should be asserted that the Court of 
Directors meant to accept an intention only which might be changed the 
next moment and reduced to nothing. But they not only accept the resigna- 
tion, but they perform those acts, which by law could only be done in 
consequence of an absolute resignation. ‘In their memorial to the King 
they say that Warren Hastings had caused notice to be given to them of his 
desire to resign his office, and they nominate and appoint another person 
to succeed to the office which wi/7 become vacant by the aforesaid resigna- 
tion. 

The same assertion is repeated and the same form of appointment to 
an office, which shall become vacant by the said resignation is observed in 
Mr. Wheelers Commission ; and admitting the resignation to be absolute in 
our sense of it, such Commission could not possibly be drawn up in any other 
form, for, if it had, it would have appointed Mr. Wheeler to a place which was 
full, and then there might have existed a Governor-General and five Coun- 
cillors for Bengal at the same moment of time. The place was full and 
continued so till Thursday last, on that day we conceive it became vacant, 
and is or ought to be open to Mr. Wheeler. The Directors therefore speak 
with precision when they say the place will become vacant. But if such 
vacancy is to depend on Mr. Hastings's present resolutions, he may resolve 
to continue in office till the end of the five years limited by Parliament, and 
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then the place which the Dirbctors say will become vacant, sever will 
become vacant. In the meantime a successor to Colonel Monson may arrive 
in Bengal and take his seat at the Board and Mr. Wheeler though appointed 


before him may either be disappointed entirely or take rank under a person 
whose appointment is later than his own. 


The shortness of time as the Court of Directors expressly tell us would 
not then permit them to write more at large, but they promise to communicate 
to us by the next Dispatch whatever should occur to them as hecessary upon 
this alteration in the Administration of this Presidency. We shall not, 
therefore, for the present dispute the force of any arguments drawn from 
their not having then been able to prepare and send out the forma] Commis- 
sions to General Clavering, as Governor of the Fort, and to Colonel Monson 
as Commander-in-Chief, because we expect that the first Dispatch received 
from the Court of Directors will contain an answer of fact to all such 
arguments; at the same time we do not mean to admit that the rights vested 
in General Clavering by law can be affected by any delay of the Court of 
Directors to send out those Commissions or even by their resolutions not to 
send them at all. 


We have never affirmed that Mr. Hastings did vacate his office in 
October last, much less have we contended that any act done by the Governor- 
General and Council from that time to the present, to which he was a party, 
might be illegal or in any degree questionable. This is not the question. But 
we doubt not it will hereafter be very serious one to him whether any acts 
done by him as Governor-General from the time when the Court of Directors’ 
letters were received are equally free from exception, and whether this whole 
transaction will not be considered by that power- which alone can take 
cognizance of it, as the grossest insult to the authority of the Company of 
the Court of Directors, and of the Legislature, as well as to the dignity of 
the King. 

Having done everything that depended on us to assert the (ehh which 
we conceived had legally devolved on General Clavering, as far as could be 
effected without violent measures, the idea of which could never present 
itself to us without honor, we shall leave it to Mr. Hastings to continue, as he 
declared himself resolved, to assert and maintain the authority reposed in 
him under. his appointment by Act of Parliament and to answer for it at his 


peril. 


J. CLAVERING. 
Signed). 
(ig P. FRANCIS. 


No. 7. 
Letter from General 
Clavering and Mr. 
Francis. 
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RECEPERUNT: eee cee mere 
i FORT WILLIAM, 
23rd Fune 1777. 
To THE JUDGES. 
HON’BLE SIRS, 


When we had the honor of submitting the papers received from the 
Court of Directors to your consideration we were determined to -yield impli, 
citly to your detision, whatever it might be, ard we understood that the 
same intention was professed by Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell. Accord- 
ingly on the receipt ‘of the letter with which you favoured us, we informed 
you without the loss of a moment of oui instant acquiescence and at the 
same time wrote to Mr. Hastings to acquaint him with our resolution. We 
conceived that the situation in which your decision placed us, was the same 
in which we stood before the receipt of the advices from England and we 
doubt not that you yourselves understood that this was to be the effect of 
your decision. We have now the honor to send you an exact copy of a 
letter which General Clavering has this day received from the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue. You will perceive by this letter that the 
Board have declared the places and offices lately held by General 
Clavering of Senior Councillor of the Presidency of Fort William and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Company’s Forces in India to be vacant, but they have 
not yet ccmmunicated to either of us the Proceedirgs on which this extraordi- 
nary declaration is founded. We do not presime to suggest to you any 
observaticns on the illegality of this act. You know the tenure by which we 
hold our places uuder an Act of Parliament, and the means by which alone they 
can be lawfully avoided. But there are some circumstances belonging to the fact 
of which we ought to apprise you leaving it to you to consider what weight they 
may deserve. Mr. Francis, whose place is not pretended to be vacated, received 
no summons to attend the Board and did not kaow till very late in the day 
and then only by report that any Board had been assembled. Though entitled 
asa Member of the Council to see the Proceedings, they have not yet been 
communicated to him as usual by the Secretary, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary importance of the resolutions which appear to have been taken in 
his absence. It is further to be observed that General Clavering’s Commis- 
sion as Commander-in-Chief comprehends all the Company’s Forces at the 
other Presidencies, over which the Governor-General and Council of Fort 
William have no direct authority. You will judge whether such a Commission 
can be vacated in all its parts by any resolution of this Council. 

We are persuaded that the uncommon impor:ance of this case with all 
the consequences that may attend it, will immediately engage your attention, 
and that if any means should occur to you to remedy the injustice done to 
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General Clavering, and to prevent the consequences of that injustice, as 
they may most materially affect the Public Service, at the present critical 
conjuncture, you will not be less ready to propose them on the present 
occasion than you were to interpose your judgment and authority in the 
former instance at the request of Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell. 

We who have already given you the strongest proof of your deference 
to your judgmen: and authority need hardly repeat oug assurance to you 
that we shall continue to be guided by them. 

We have, &c., 


JNO. CLAVERING. 
(Signed). 
PHILIP FRANCIS. 


To Ligut.-GENERAL JOHN CLAVERING. 
Sir, 

I am directed эу the Hon'ble the Governor-General and Council to notify 
to you that the Bcard have declared the places and offices lately held by you 
of Senior Councillor of the Presidency of Fort William and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Company’s Forces in India to be vacant, and have directed 
me to furnish you with a complete copy of their Proceedings containing 
the grounds of the Board for the aforesaid declaration. 


I have, &c., 
REVENUE DEPT. ; 
Fort WILLIAM, (Signed). RICHD. SUMNER, 
23rd Fune 1777. Secretary. 
To GENERAL CLAVERING AND MR. FRANCIS. 


Gentlemen, 

In consequence of the letter you honored us with desiring us to use 
such means as might occur to us to remedy what you complained of as an 
injustice done to General Clavering, we have endeavoured, as far as in us 
lies, to procure fron the Governor-General and Council a repeal of their 
declaration of which you were informed by’ the letter from Mr. Sumner 
and for that purpose have transmitted to them a letter, a copy of which tve 
enclose to you and bag leave to refer you for our opinion to that copy. 

Though we shal ever be serry for the occasion, we shall always be happy. 
when we can reconcile disputes by which we conceive the public peace 
and good order of Government may be affected. 

We have the honour, &c., 


FoRT WILLIAM, ; E. IMPEY. 


; Ч RT. CHAMBERS. 
24th June 1777. Piers S БОГЕМАЕТЕШ 


Uno Hype. 


No. 10. 
Letter from the 
Chief Justice, etc., 
to the Governor- 
General and Coun 
cil, 


No. ц. 
Lettec from Mr. Has- 
tings and Mr, Bar- 
weli to General 
Clavering and Mr, 
Francis. 
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То THE HON'BLE WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ., 5 


Governor-General and Gentigmen of the Council. 
Hon'ble Sir & Sirs, 


Early this morning we received a letter from General Clavering and 
Mr. Francis, informing us of your resolution of yesterday that the places 
and offices held by General Clavering of Seniar Councillor of the Presidency 
of Fort William and Commander-in-Chief of tke Company's Forces in India 
were vacant, and desiring us to point out any means that might occur to 
us to remedy that which they conceived to be an iujustice done to General 
Clavering. We assure ourselves that the uncommon importance of this 
case with all its possible consequences will sufficiently apologize for our 
immediate interference by our opinion and advice, and we venture to hope 
that although we have received no application from you, yet as on a late 
important occasion General Clavering and Mr. Francis acquiesced impli- 
citly in our opinion given at your desire, we may be honored with equal 
attention, on your part, when at their request we deliver our sentiments 
on an event, which we consider as part of the same transaction. 

We cannot be of opinion (except perheps in the case of legal convic- 
tion of certain crimes) that your Hon’ble Board can by its authority, 
either remove any Member from the Council or declare his seat to be 
vacant. The advice which upon this occasion we wish to submit to you 
is that you would recede from putting in execution those resolutions which 
can in anywise prevent the General from the full and immediate exercise 
of his several offices of Senior Councillor of this Presidency and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Company's Forces; and tha: all parties be placed in 
the same situation in which they stood before the receipt of the last 
advices from England reserving and submitting to a decision in England, 
the respective claims that each party may conceive they have a right to 
make, but not acting upon these claims until such decision shall arrive in 
Bengal. 

We have, &c., 


Fort WILLIAM, E, IMPEY. 
А E ! RT. CHAMBERS: 
BE FONE LITT: Signed): S. Е. LEMAISTRE. 
Jno. HYDR. 


To GENERAL CLAVERING AND PHILIP FRANCIS, EsQ. 


Gentlemen, 

We have the honor to send you copy of a letter which we have 
separately written to the Judges in answer to theirs addressed to the 
Governo- General and Council. 
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We repeat to you our resolution to conform implicitly to their advice. 
The Governor-General has accordingly directed the Secretary of the Revenue 
Department to send the usual summons for the assembly of the Board 
to-morrow morning at the Revenue Council House, where we bope to be 
again honored with the presence of General Clavering. 


We have the honour, &c,, 


BELVIDERE, WARREN HASTINGS. 


(Signed). | 


24th Fune 1777. RICHD. BARWELL. 


To THE HoN'BLE Sik ELIJAH ЇМРЕҮ, KT. 


Chief ине, and the other Members of the Supreme 
Court of Fudicature at Fort William. 
Hon’ble Sirs, 


We have had the honor to receive your letter of this date addressed 
to the Governor-General and Council which we have instantly forwarded to 
General Clavering and Mr. Francis. | 

As parties united in the subject which furnished the occasion to it, 
we think it proper in this separate reply to give you the speediest information 
of its effect in our conduct. 

As we on a former reference declared our resolution to yield implicitly 
to your decision, we do now in like manner most cheerfully and without 
hesitation assure you that we shall as implicitly conform to your advice now 
given us regarding it as legal authority, by receding from all those resolu- 
tions which can in any wise prevent the General from the full and immediate 
exercise of his several offices of Senior Councillor of this Presidency and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s Forces, by consenting that all parties 
be placed in the same situation in which they stood before the receipt of 
the last advice from England reserving and submitting our claim to a 
decision in England, but not acting on those caims until such decision 
shall arrive in Bengal. 

As thé resolutions we had taken during the separation of General 


| Clavering and Mr. Francis from our Council were the result of their acts 


and of the fullest conviction operating on our minds, both of their obligation 
to us and of the legal incompetency of any powers vested in the Board, or 
in any individual members of it to retract them, and as in adopting those 
resolutions we yielded to the sole impulse of our sense of public duty in 
repugnance to-our personal feeling, we are happy that your interposition 
has freed us from so painful a necessity and most sincerely wish that it will 
prove the means of restoring that peace and harmony to the Government 
which have been broken by the past transactions. 
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This determination we shall without deay impart to the other Members 


of our Council апа shall propose to meet them to-morrow morning in Council 


on the footing whichtyou have recommended. 
We have the honor, &c., 
BELVEDERE, WARREN HASTINGS. 
. с (Signed). ' 
24th Tune 1777. . RICHD. BARWELL. 
To THE 'HON'BLE WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ., 
No. 13; Governor-General AND RICHARD BARWELL, ESQ. 


Letter from General 
Clavering and Mr. GENTLEMEN, 


Hastings pun Mr: We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
Barwell. . this evening, enclosing a copy of one which you inform us you had 


separately written to the Judges and repsating to us your resolution to 
conform implicitly to their advice, understanding hereby that you mean 
to recede from your resolution of yesterday and that all parties аге to be 
placed in the state in which they were before thz receipt of the last advices 
from England, the claims of each being reserved, General Clavering means 
under this idea to do himself the honor of attending his duty in Council 
to-morrow in compliance with the summcns he has this evening received 


from the Governor-General. | 
We have the honor, &c. 


FCRT WILLIAM, JNO. CLAVERING. 
(Signed). 
24th Fune 1777. Р. FRANCIS. 





1. THE COURT OF DIRECTORS’ MEMORIAL TO THE KING. 


To rug Kine’s Mosr EXCELLENT MAJESTY 


The Memorial and Petition of the Court of 
Directors of the United Company of Merchants 


of England Trading to the East Indies. 
Most Номвіу SHEW, 


That by an Act of Parliament made in the Thirteenth Year of Your Majesty's Reign, intitled 
"An Act for Establishing certain Regulations for the better Management of the Affairs of the 
East India Company, as well in India asin Europe.” it was (amongst other things) enacted, 
that for the Governmeat of the Presidency of Fort Wiliam in Bengal, these should be appointed 
a Governor-General and four Councillors and that the whole civil and military "Government of 
the said Presidency, and also the ordering, management, and government gf all the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues in the Kingdoms of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, should, 
during such time as the territorial acquisitions anc revenues should remain in the possession 
of the said United Company, be and were thereby vested in the said Governor-General and 
Council of the said Presidency of Fort William in Bergal in like manner to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever, аз the same then were or at any time theretofore might have been, 
exercised by the President and Council or Select Committee in the said Kingdoms; And it was 
thereby further enacted, that the said Governor-General and Council or the Major part of them 
should have and they were thereby authorized to have power of superintending and controlling 
the Government and Management of the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen 
respectively so far and in somuch as that it should not be lawful for any President and Council of 
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Madras, Bombay or Bencoolen, for the time being, to make any ordersfor commencing 
hostilities, or declaring or making war against any Indian Princes or Powers or for 
negotiating or concluding any treaty or peace with such Indian Princes or Powers without 
the consent and approbation of the said Governor-General and Céuncil, first had and obtained 
except in certain cases in the sald A«t mentioned: And it was thereby further enacted that 
Warren Hastings, Esqr. should be the first Governor-General and that Lieutenant-General John 
Clavering, the Honourable George Monson, Richard Barwell, Esquire, and Philip Francis, Esquire 
should be the first four Councillors: And that they and each of them should hold and continue 
in his and their respective offices, for and during the term of five years from the time of their 
arrival at Fort William in Bengal, and taking upon them the Government of the said Presidency, 
and should not be removeable in the meantime, except by your Majesty upon representation 
made by the Court of Directors of the said United Company for the time being, and in case of 
the avoidance of the office of such Governor-General by death, resignation, or removal, his 
place should during the remainder of the term aforesaid as often as the case should happen, be 
supplied by the person of the Council who stood next in rank to such Governor-General and ia 
case of the death, removal, resignation, or promotion of any of the said Council, the Directors 
of the said United Company were thereby empowered for and during the remainder of the said 
term of five years, to nominate and appoint, by and with the consent of Your Majesty, to be 
signified under your Majesty’s Sign Manual, a person to succeed to the office so become vacant 
in the said Council, 

That at the time of passing the said Act, the said Warren Hastings and Richard Barwell were 
ia Bengal, and the said John Clavering, George Monson and Philip Francis were in England. 

That the said John Clavering, George Monson and Philip Francis, arrived at Fort Willlam 
in Bengal, aforesaid on or about the twentieth day of October one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy four, and thereupon they, and the said Warren Hastings and Richard Barwell took upon 
them the respective offices of Governor-General and Council of the said Presidency to which they 
were appointed by the said Act of Parllament as aforesaid. ` 

That the said Warren Hastings hath caused notice to be given to your Petitioners the Court of 
Directors of the said Company, of his desire to resign the said office of Governor-General of Bengal. 

That Your Petitioners the Court of Directors taking the said proposed resignation of the said 
Warren Hastings into consideration, have nominated and appointed Edward Wheler, Esquire, to 
succeed to the office of the sald Council, which will become vacant by the said resignation, if such 
nomination shall be approved by your Majesty. 

Your Petitioners therefore most hambly pray that your Majesty will be pleased to signify such 
consent by your Majesty’s Sign Manual as by the said Act is required, that said Edward 
Wheler may be appointed to succeed to the office, which will become vacant in the Council, by the 
aforesaid resignation of the said Warren Hastings. 

And Your Petitioners shall ever pray. 


James Moffat. John Roberts. ° 
^ Samuel Peach. William James. 
e Frederick Pigon. * Richard Beacher. 
Thos, Bates Rous. Benjamin Booth. 
Thos, Rumbold. George Cumming. 
Henry Savage. Wm. Geo. Freeman. 
Joseph Sparkes. Robert Gregory. 
John Stables. - i Richard Hall. 
George Tatem. , Jobn Harrison. 
Daniel Wier. Jobn Manship. 
George Wombwell. ' 
East IND1A House, ST. ]Амв'з 
азга October 1776. 25th October, 1776. 
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2. REPLY TO THE MEMORIAL. ; 


GENTLEMEN, 

Having taken the earliest opportunity of laying before “he King your memorial, and petition 
to His Majesty, which was presented to me yesterday by the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
your Company, I lose no time in acquainting you, that the King is graciously pleased to approve 
of your nomination of Edward Wheler, Esqr. to succeed to the office which will become vacant 
in the Council of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, in consequence of the resignation of 
Warren Hastings, Esqr,, Governor-General. And the proper instrument of His Majesty's approba- 
tion will be prepare@accordingly for the royal signature. 

Iam, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
WEYMOUTH. 
Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. 


3. EDWARD WHELER’S SURRENDER OF THE FIRST COMMISSION. 


Whereas by an Act of Parliament made in the thirteenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty entitled “ Ап Act for establishing certain Regulations for the better management of the 
Affairs of the East India Company as well in India as in Europe."— lt was amongst other things, 
enacted that for the Government of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal there should be 
appointed a Governor-General and four Councillors who were thereby invested with such powers 
and authorities as in the said Act are mentioned. And it was thereby further enacted that Warren 
Hastings, Esquire should be first Governor-General and that Lieutenant-General John Clavering, 
the Honorable George Monson, Richard Barwell Esquire and Philip Francis Esquire should be 
the four first Councillors and that they and each of them should hold and continue in his and 
their respective offices for and during the term of five years from the time of their arrival at 
Fort William in Bengal and taking upon them the Government of the said Presidency and should 
not be removeable in the meantime except by His Majesty, his heirs or successors upon repre- 
sentation made by the Court of Directors of the said United Company for the time being and in 
case of the avoidance of the office of such Governor-General by death, resignation or removal, his 
place should during the remainder of the term aforesaid as often as the case should happen be 
supplied by the person of the Council who stood next in rank to such Governor-General and in 
case of the death, removal, resignation or promotion of any of the Council the Directors of the said 
United Company were thereby empowered for and during the remainder of the said term of five 
years to nominate and appoint by and with the consent of His Majesty, his heirs, and successor 
to be signed under His or their Sign Manual a person to succeed to the office so become vacant 
fn the said Council. And Whereas the said Warren Hastings, John Clavering, George Monson, 
Richard Barwell and Philip Francis took upon them the respective offices of Governor-General 
and Council of the said Presidency to which they were appointed by the said Act of Parliament 
“as aforesaid оп or about the twentieth day of October one thousand seven hundred and seventy 
four. And Whereas the said Warren Hastings sometime in or about the month of October last 
caused notice to be given to the said United Company that he desired to resign the said office of 
Governor-General of Bengal, and thereupon the Court of Directors of the said United Company 
by Warrant or Commission under the hands bearing date the twenty third day of the said month 
of October appointed me the underwritten Edward Wheler, Esquire to be one of the Council of the 
said Presidency of Fort William in Bengal to take upon me, hold and enjoy the said office with the 
salary thereto belonging from and immediately after the office of one of the Council of the said 
Presidency of Bengal should become vacant by the resignation of the said Warren Hastings which 
said appointment His most gracious Majesty by Warrant under His Majesty's Sign Manual bearing 
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date the twenty sixth day of October aforesaid was pleased to approve and confirm. And Whereas 
the Court of Directors of the said United Company hath received notice that the said George 
Monson is dead, but np notice hath yet beqn received of the said Warren Hastings having resigned. 
And Whereas it is intended that I should be appointed to succeed toethe vacancy in the said 
Council which hath happened by the death of the said George Monson instead of taking upon me 
the said office of one of the Councillors of the said Presidency to supply the vacancy which shall 
happen In the said Council by the resignation of the said Warren Hastings, but such new 
appointment cannot take place until the said former appointment of me to be one of the said 
Council is surrendered or revoked. Now therefore I the said Edward Wheler do hereby resign, 
` surrender and yield up ‘unto the said United Company the said Warrant or Commission bearing 
date the twenty third day of October last and the said office of one of the Council of the said 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal to which J was thereby appointed ; and all my estate, right, 
title and interest in and to the said office by virtue of the said Warrant or Commission or by 
virtue of His Majesty's Sign Manual approving of and “confirming the same or otherwise howso- 
ever. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal the second day of May in the 
year of Our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seven. 
Sealed and delivered (being first duly 


stampt) in the presence of - a, 
Jonn SUTTON 
R. O. PLOWDEN À 
East India House London EDWARD WHELER (L. S.) 
the 3rd May 1777 E 
Attested to be a true copy 
C. MITCHELL, Seay. é 


W’Episode du “Black Бо” 
. Histoire ou feqende. 





LES épisode du “Trou Noir” à Calcutta, dans la nuit du 
20 Juin 1756, serait-il, comme la révolte héroïque de Guillaume Tell 
contre Gessler, une simple légende que l'histoire est en train de détruire? 

On connait l'affaire. Dans la matinée du 20 Juin 1756, Siradja-Doula, 
Nabab du Bengale, s’empara du fort William à Calcutta. Le Gouverneur, 
M. Drake, s'était sauvé l'avant veille à Fulta, sur l'Hougly, avec une partie des 
Anglais de la ville; les autres, n'ayant pu le faire, avaient dû soit rester dans 
le fort soit y revenir. M. Holwell en avait la défense. Le 20 Juin, vers 
onze heures du matin, il capitula. Dans l'aprés-midi, il eut trois conférences 
avec Siradja-Doula sur des sujets restés mystérieux, probablement la 
livraison des trésors présumés de la Compagnie des Indes. Le soir, les 
officiers de Siradja-Doula renfermérent les survivants, au nombre de 169, dans 
une prison dite " Black Hole" ou trou noir. La prison n'avait que dix-huit pieds 
sur quatorze; la cbaleur était suffocante, 143 personnes moururent durant la 
nuit M. Holwell n'était pas au nombre des morts. Transféré à Murschida- 
bad, il fut rendu à la liberté vers le 10 Juillet. Mais déjà il avait répandu la 
nouvelle de la nuit tragique par une lettre adressée de Cassimbazar-à un 
nommé Sykes, serviteur de la Compagnie. Plus tard, il fit un récit plus 
détaillé du drame. Le récit fut publié en 1764. L'impression produite par 
ces révélations est une des plus lugubres de l'histoire. 

Jusqu'à ces derniers temps, à part les Bengalis, personne n'a mis en 
doute l'authenticité des faits rapportés par M. Holwell. Mais, en Septembre 
dernier, paraissait dans le Bengal Past and Present, organe de la société 
historique de Calcutta, un long article, dans lequel un anglais M. Little, 
habitant Murscbidabad, a prétendu démontrer que, s'il y eut des prisonniers 


anglais enfermés dans le Black Hole le 20 Juin 1756, leur nombre fut seule. 
ment de neuf, et le chiffre des morts de trois. 


Pour justifer son opinion, M. Little essaie d'abord d'établir que 
M. Holwell, d’après Clive lui-même et les autres directeurs de la Compagnie 
des Indes de cette époque, était un coutumier de l'erreur sinon du mensonge. 
En dehors de l'épisode du Trou Noir, il aurait inventé de toutes pièces des 
conversations ou des actes tout à fait erronés. L'incident du Trou Noir 
n'aurait été, selon M. Little, imaginé par M. Holwell que pour le disculper 
d'une tricherie faite par lui le 20 Juin dans la capitulation avec Siradja-Doula. 
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M. Holwell, pour un motif difficile à saisir, aurait négligé de porter cette 
capitulation à la connaissance de ses compatriotes. Lorsque les soldats de 
Siradja-Doula vinrent pour prendre possession du fort, ils rencontrérent une 
résistence inattendue ; on continua de tirer sur eux. * Furieux, ils tirérent à 
leur tour sur les Anglais et en tuérent un grand nombre. Ce seraient là les 
victimes du Trou Noir. Les témoins de sa tricherie ayant ainsi disparu, 
M. Holwell, rendu à la liberté quinze jours ou trois semaines plus tard, 
aurait imaginé l'histoire que l'on connait et dont l'hdrweur fut rarement 
dépassée. : 

L'article de M. Little a produit dans l'Inde une émotion considérable. 
Les journaux du Bengale, notamment /’Englishman et le Statesman l'ont 
longuement et vivement commenté. M. Little a trouvé beaucoup de contra- 
dicteurs. On luia opposé l'existence méme de quelques survivants du Trou 
Noir qui ne seraient morts qu'aprés 1800 et méme le dernier d'entre eux, en 
1815. Onaaussi cité quelques lettres de contemporains de M. Holwell, 
dont l'un aurait partagé sa dramatique captivité. On a invoqué aussi l'opinion 
de Law de Lauriston, ancien chief français de Cassimbazar, qui Écrivit en 
1764 dans son Mémoire sur quelques affaires de l'Empire Mogol, publié par 
nous en 1913, un récit terrifiant du drame de Calcutta. 

M. Little oppose à ces témoignages l'absence totale de documentations 
officielles sur cet incident, au moment ой il se produisit. Niles Anglais 
chassés de Calcutta, ni les Frangais de Chandernagor, ni les Hollandais 
d'Hougly n'ont rien écrit qui fasse la moindre allusion à la nuit tragique, et 
cependant tous ont raconté la prise du fort William. Il reconnait au surplus 
que la déformation historique s'est faite avec une grande rapidité. Il semble 
qu'elle ait précédé la libération méme de M. Holwell. Préparée par lui dans 
la lettre adressée à Sykes elle se confirme dés le 3 Juillet par une lettre 
envoyée de Chandernagor par des Anglais non témoins directs des évène- 
ments; trois mois plus tard elle avait la valeur d'un fait historique. 

Si grand que soit l'intérét dela question, nous ne pouvons y consacrer 
ici qu'une place trés restreinte: l'affaire du Trou Noir appartient А l'histoire : 
anglaise. Mais, puisque M. Little a invoqué l'absence de témoignages 
frangais dans la matière, il nous a paru intéressant de consulter à cet égard 
les archives de Pondichéry, les seules actuellement à notre disposition. 

Nous avons à cet égard, dans les registres go et дт de nos archives, une 
série de lettres allant de 1744 à 1757 écrites soit par le Conseil de Pondichéry 
à celui de Chandernagor, soit par ce dernier à différentes personnes. Ces 
lettres ne sont malheureusement pas au complet; nous en avons néanmoins 
trouvé cinq, dont deux d’une très grande importance. 

Elles émanent toutes de la même source, le Conseil Supérieur de Chander- 
nagor, mais, singulière ironie des ohoses, l’une d'elles soutient la théorie de 
M. Little et l'autre, le contraire. | 1 
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- Dans une première lettre, datée du 25 Juin, et adressée au comptoir de - 
Masulipatam, M. Renault, chef du comptoir de Chandernagor, rend compte 
que Siradja-Doula est en guerre avec les Anglais; il est arrivé à Calcutta 
dont il fait le siège avec 50,000 hommes, une grande quantité d’éléphants et 
une grosse artillerie. L’issue de la lutte n’est pas encore -connue, mais 
` M. Renault prévoit la défaite des Anglais et leur expulsion. La lettre de 
M. Renault n’accuse d’ailleurs aucune sympathie pour Siradja-Doula. 

Le lendemaine M. Renault connait la fin du drame, et voici en quels 
termes il l'annonce en une nouvelle lettre au comptoir de Masulipatam. 

“(Les Anglais) avaient eu la précaution, dès le commencement du siège, 
qui n'a pas été long, de faire embarquer les femmes des employés et des 
principaux......ce qui fait croire que ces vaisseaux n'aient beaucoup à pátir 
d'ici à ce qu'ils puissent sortir du Gange et gagner la côte. Le Nabab ma 
fait aucun mal à ceux qui étaient dans la loge, lorsqu'il s'en est emparé. П 
s'est contenté de les faire dépouiller et les a renvoyée, à la réserve des prin- 
cipaux qu'il a fait prisonniers." - 

Notons soigneusement cette lettre, écrite au lendemain méme des évène- 
ments. Non seulement M. Renault ignore l'affaire du “Black Hole” mais il 
écrit tranquillement que Ze Nabab n'a fait aucun mal à ceux qui étaient dans 
la loge. 

Ainsi se trouve confirmée la thése de M. Little. 


Dans une autre lettre du 29 Aofit, également adressée à Masulipatam, 
et qui parait faire suite à celle du 26 Juin, M. Renault parait encore ignorer . 
l'affaire du “ Black Hole." 


“Jl ne s'est passé, dit-il, aucun évènement considérable dans le pays 
depuis la prise de Calcutta, et les Anglais n'ont'fait encore aucun mouvement. 
Tous ceux qui avaient été faits prisonniers ont été renvoyés par le Nabab, 
et ont joint leurs vaisseaux. Il leur est venu plusieurs embarcations de la 
côte, mais dans le nombre desquels il n'y a qu'un vaisseau de la compagnie 
qui a'apporté 250 soldats de Madras. 


“Tl y a peu d'apparence qu'avec un aussi faible renfort, ils tentent 
quélque entreprise, étant surtout dénués d'une grande partie de ce qu'il leur 
faudrait pour cela. Le bruit a couru pendant quelque temps qu'ils, cher- 
chaient à s'accommoder avec le Nabab pour rentrer dans leur colonie, mais — 
cela n'a pas eu lieu. On dit à présent que les vaisseaux de guerre se sont 
rendus à Madras et qu'il s'y rassemble beaucoup de forces pour venir venger 
l'affront fait à la nation," B 


Nous sommes au 29 Аойї. M. Renault ne voit encore dansla prise de 
Calcutta qu'un affront fait aux Anglais; d'après les bruits courants, les 
Anglais se considèrent si peu comme les victimes d'un crime abominable 
qu'ils songent à s'accommoder avec le Nabab. 
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L'opinion de M. Renault est toute différente le 16 Septembre, moins de 
trois semaines plus tard. Dans une lettre addressée ce jour là à M. Le 
Verrier, Chef du comptoir de Surat, il lui raconte les évènements depuis leur 
origine. ~ г ‚ 

* "Lorsque, dit-il, nous vous avons expédié nos paquets pour Europe en 
Juillet dernier, nous étions si occupés qu'il ne nous a pas été possible de vous 
faire le moindre détail de la révolution que nous vous annonçons et dont le 
récit faisait le sujet de notre expédition. .. - 

Vous apprendrez donc par celle-ci que le Nabab Souradja-Doula ayant, 
contre l'attente de tout le monde, succédé dans la soubabie ‘de Bengale а son 
. grand oncle Aliverdi-Khan dès le mois d’Avril, les Anglais ont éprouvé les 
plus terribles effects de la colère de ce jeune seigneur qu'ils avaient irrité par 
leur arrogance et par la retraite qu'ils avaient accordée à quelques uns de , 
ses ennemis. 

Poussé par leurs bravades, il les a investis dans leur fort de Cassimbazard 
avec beaucoup de troupes et après avoir tiré dehors leur chef (M. Watts) 
s'est fait livrer cette loge qui, quoique forte, n'était. défendue que par un 
trés petit nombre de soldats. Enhardi par ce succés, dont il ne se flattait 
peut-étre pas dans le principe, il a fait défiler son armée en bataille et est 
venu assiéger cette place le 18 Juin avec 60,000 hommes, une artillerie 
immense et beaucoup d’éléphants. 

La vanité des Anglais leur ayant fait croire que les Maures n’oseraient 
jamais en venir jusque là, ils se sont trouvés tellement surpris et intimidés 
qu'ils ont perdu la tête à la vue de l'ennemi et mont profité d'aucun des avan- 
tages qu'ont les Européens sur des troupes aussi méprisables. Quoique bien 
fortifiés et au nombre de 600 blancs, à peine ont-ils fait la plus légère résis- 
tence. Dès le lendemain de l’arrivée du Nabab (le 19), le Gouverneur 
M. Drake s’est retiré à bord des vaisseaux avec le commandant des troupes, 
la plus grande partie du conseil, des officiers, habitants et toutes les femmes. 
Le peu de soldats qui étaient restés dans le fort n’ayant voùlu reconnaitre 
aucun supérieur, le désordre s'y mit au point qu'on a arboré drapeau blanc 
le 20 après midi. Mais les Maures n'ayant point voulu convenir comme de . 
capitulation, se sont jetés en foule aux portes et sont entrés de force en 
faisant majn basse sur ceux qui résistaient encore. Le pillage tant de la 
colonie que de la loge a été immense: les Anglais n'ayant point eu la pré- 
caution d’embarquer toutes leurs richesses. 

Ce n'était là pour ainsi dire que le commencement de leurs maux. Les 
prisonniers, montant à prés de 200 ayant été renfermés péle-méle dans un 
magasin y ont été étouffés presque tous dans la nuit. Ceux qui ont résisté, 
surtout les principaux, aprés avoir éprouvé toute sorte de misére et avoir été 
trainés aux fers à Mounoudabad, nous ont été renvoyés par le Nabab dans 
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l'état le plus triste, état que nous avons taché dadoucir par tous les secours 
possible. 

Le sort de ceux qui s'étaient sauvésedans jes vaisseaux n’a pas été 
moins fâcheux. Aprés avoir gagné le bas de la rivière, avec toute les peines 
. du monde, ils y ont essuyé tous les mauvais temps de la saison et tous les 
embarras d'une multitude de femmes et d'enfants dont les navires étaient 
surchargés, ce qui joint aux mauvais vivres qu'ils se procuraient méme trés 
difficilement, y*a causé une espéce de maladie pestilentielle qui en emporte 
beaucoup tous les jours. Plusieurs sont venus chercher des secours ici et à 
Chinsura, mais tres peu s'y sont rétablis." 

Une lettre, congue exactement dans les mémes termes, fut envoyée au 
Conseil de l'Ile de France, le 16 Décembre suivant. 

Ces documents suffisent-ils pour porter sur l'affaire du Black Hole un 
jugement décisif? Nous ne le croyons pas. | 

Comme M. Little, nous sommes au premier abord surpris qu’un 
évènement aussi extraordinaire et aussi terrifiant n’ait pas été connu tout de 
suite de l'opinion publique et d'autre part il est difficile d'admettre qu'on ait 
pu créer si rapidement une pareille légende." Que М. Holwell et les 
Ang'ais l'aient acceptée sans discussion et propagée avec complaisance, il 
n'ya rien d'étonnant à cela, elle servait leurs intérêts; mais pour que des 
étrangers aient été aussi crédules, il faudrait admettre que leur’ haine pour 
Siraja-Doula ait étouffé en eux tout esprit de critique. Aucune de ces 
suppositions n'est impossible. En 1736 les Français de Chandernagor con- 
sidéraient encore que leurs intéréts étaient solidaires de ceux des Anglais et 
leur crainte de Siradja-Doula, entretenue par le récit de ses cruautés de 
jeune prince, dominait tous leurs jugernents. 

Nous considérerons donc jusqu'à nouvel ordre le problème soulevé par 
M.Little comme non encore résolu, mais nous sommes loin de considérer ses 
arguments comme sans valeur. L'Inde, chacun le sait, est le pays ot la 
vérité se déforme avec le plus d'aisance et de rapidité. Nous en trouvons 
chaque jour des exemples dans notre propre administration. II faut aussi 
reconnaitre, en toute équité, que la cruauté n'est pas le propre des Indous 
et rien n'autorise à penser qu'ils aient poursuivi dans cette circonstance la 
vengeance d'une offense particulière.  Siradja-Doula, tout le monde est 
d'accord sur ce point, n'a pas donné des ordres pour enfermer les Anglais 
ni pour les faire périr d'une façon si brutale; pourquoi ses officiers auraient- 
ils été plus cruels ? Du point de vue psychologique, cela n'apparait pas. 

On nous dira peut-être que sept ans plus tard, à Patna, le Nabab 
cétrôné Mir-Cassim fit tuer beaucoup d'Anglais dans des conditions plus 
cruelles encore; mais Mir-Cassim avait de légitimes raisons de hair les 
Anglais et de vouloir se venger d’eux. Et rien ne nous dit au surplus qu'en 
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les massacrant, il n'ait pas voulu délibérément transformer l'affaire du Black 
Hole en une saisissante réalité. 

Il ne faut point demander à l'histoire de se mettre au service des 
passions. M. Holwell dort dans le cimetiére de Pinner depuis 1798; ila sa 
statue à Calcutta, Respectons sa tombe. Quant à sa mémoire, s’il devait 
jamais étre établi d'une maniére indiscutable que l'incident du Trou Noir a 
été fort exagéré, on ne devra pas oublier que, suivant les documents officiels 
publiés par M. Hill dans son Bengal, les Anglais se défendirent vaillamment 
contre Siradja-Doula le 20 Juin jusqu’A six heures du soir et qu'un très 
grand nombre succombèrent dans la lutte. 

A défaut de légende, cela suffirait encore à leur gloire. - 


A. MARTINEAU. 
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The Black Hole Episode : 
is if History or (tto ? 
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[English Translation of the foregoing paper by Mr. A. Lehuraux]. 


S the dreadful episode of the Black Hole of Calcutta during the night of the 2oth 
June 1756, like thé heroic revolt of William Tell against Gessler, nothing, more 
than a legend? The incident is well known. In the forenoon of the 2oth June 1756 
Siraj-ud-daula, Nawab of Bengal, captmed Fort William at Calcutta. The Governor, 
Mr. Diake, bad escaped two days earlier to Fulta on the Hoogly with a portion of the 
English from the town ; the remainder, unable to follow his example, were compelled 
either to remain in the fort о: to return to the town. Mr. Holwell conducted the 
defence. On the 2oth June at about 11 o'clock in the morning he capitulated. In the 
afternoon he had three conferences with Siraj-ud-daula the subject of which remains a 
mystery, but which probably referred to the surrender of the alleged treasures of the 
Company. In the evening the officers of Siraj-ud-daula confined the survivors, to the 
number of 169, in a prison called the Black Hole. The prison was a cell eighteen feet 
by fourteen, the heat was stifling and 143 perished during the night Mr. Holwell 
was among the survivors ; he was removed to Murshidabad and eventually set at liberty 
about the roth July. But he had already spread the news of that tragic night in a letter 
addressed by him from Cassimbazar to a Company's servant named Sykes. Later, he 
wrote a more detai.ed narrative of the catastrophe. The account was published in 1764. 
The impression produced by these revelations is one of the gloomiest in history. 

Till very recent times, apart from the Bengalis, no one had cast a doubt on the 
authenticity of Holwell's facts. Last September Bengal Past and Present, the organ 
of the Calcutta Historical Society, published a long article in which Mr. Little, ап, 
Englishman resicent in Murshidabad, set out to prove that if there were English 
prisoners confned in the Black Hole on the 2oth June 1756, their number did not 
exceed nine and the victims were not more than three. 

To justify his opinion Mr. Little first endeavouis to establish that Holwell, in 
thè opinion of Clive himself as well as of other Directors of the East India Company - 
of the period, was wont to draw largely upon his imagination for his facts. Apar. from 
the Black Hole episode he had invented other imaginary conversations and incidents. ` 


creen himself from a trick practised by him on the 2oth June at the capitulation, 
which, for some reason difficult to surmise, he had omitted to make known to his 
people. When Siraj-ud-daula’s soldiers came to take possession of the fort they met 
with an unexpected resistance, the garrison continuing to fire on them. Driven to 
fury they returned the fire of the English, killing a great number. These were, 
according to Mr. Little, the alleged victims of the Black Hole. Witnesses to his decep- 


"ES Black Hole incident, according to Mr. Little, was imagined by Holwell merely to 
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were imprisoned lave been set free by the Nawab and 
have been joined by several boats from the coast, 
_ Company's vessel bearing 250 soldiers from Madras 
“such a feeble reinforcement they will attempt any 


to return to their settlement, but this has not take 


the war ships have gone to Madras and that аще! 


“and avenge the affront to the nation.” 
Mr. Renault on the 29% ANE see noti 
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Che Betters of Mr. Richard 
Обого — VIII. 





No. 29o. 
To A. BEAUMONT, Eso. Dacca, 


The 5th March 1774. 
DEAR BEAUMONT, 


I have now before me your several letters of the following dates, 16th 
November, roth December 1773, the roth February and gth April 1773, 
with one of Leycester and Beaumont’s of the 12th February 1773. These 
I take in course and where any comments on your own affairs or mine are 
necessary I shall make them. In the first place with respect to remit- 
tances I could wish if any opportunities offer, you would not pass them 
by but draw upon me for whatever sums you can secure in England and 
be assured your bills shall be duly honored. Your bills I shall even be 
content with an exchange of two shillings for the current rupee on pay- 
ments made you for bills on me at 60 or go days’ sight. Rous has not 
written to me a syllable respecting the Madeira he was engaged to deliver; 
you will therefore be so good as to settle it with him. The disappoint- 
ment I have suffered in the nonpayment of Middleton’s and Ellis's 
engagements has laid me under the necessity of sending home to my sister 
a lack of rupees in bullion, and I must request the favor of you, should 
those bills not be paid, you will return them to me protested in the form 
prescribed in the bond which accompanied the first of Chevalier’s drafts 
taking care that the protest is properly notified at the Royal Exchange of 
London. I have written on this subject to my sister and my brother whom I 
could wish you to consult on the subject. I entirely approve of all you have n 
hitherto done respecting those bills and the detention of them in England in 
the hope that the money would be ultimately paid. My confidence in the 
rectitude of your intentions of your acting in the manner most conducive 
to my interest is such that I with pleasure authorise you and Loycester 
hereby to act in such measure as you may think most for my benefit, a trust 
I confide to you without reserve, as I am fully persuaded it will be discharged 
in every respect, consistent with that friendship that has so long subsisted 
between us. I thank you for the sweetmeats sent by Sealy; they were by 
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some accident lost, I do suppose, as I never received them for him. I have 
made enquiries relative to Bolts’ fortune in India and am sorry to tell you that 
I have little reason to think his attorneys will have any means in their hands 
to discharge his bond to you, should you be induced to send it out. However, 
to secure you as much as lays in my power, I engaged Mr. Cator, who lives with 
me, to give you the preference, if he does receive any money on Bolts’ account, 
and you should send me the bond. Pardon my forgetfulness in not procuring 
you the Bandbhecous you want for your own use and be assured I will rectify 
my omission by the very first ship of the next year. 

You will hear from Mr. Cooke that his bill on Mrs. Ann Dyer has been 
properly honored. | 

' In return for the macaroni sword knott you sent me with the compliments 
of my old acquaintance, Miss Keene, I beg you will offer her my thanks. My 
sword hilt has never to my kuowledge been so finely decorated. 

I held a bond of Captain Duffell which in consequence of your informa- 
tion of £400 being paid you part in money and part in Company’s certificates 
I have cancelled. 

I am sorry at Sir George Colebrooke’s failure, though I do not imagine any 
other inconvenience will arise from it to my family beyond the delay which 
such accidents generally occasion in paying off his creditors. I feel and 
lamen: Sir George's situation. Bred in ease and affluence with flattering pros- 
pects before him, to sink at once to a state of dependence is а heart-breaking 
circumstance. І 

The monies which my former letters direct to be paid into my sister’s 
hands I beg you will comply with from whatever sums that may come in from 
the different rgmittances made to you by me. Adieu. ` 


Nos. 291—94. 
Dacca. 1774, March 6. J. Cator to Bensley and Price. Of no interest. 
non » IO. do. to Nicholas Grueber. i 
n п p 10. do. to Wm. Bensley. Т 


т 55 » I2. R. Barwell to James Lawrell. | 





No. 295. 
To the Hon'ble WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. Dacca, 


13th March 1774. 
Dear Sir, at 


Enclosed is а copy of a general order received the other day from the 
Town Majors office, in consequence of which I beg leave to submit to 
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you a list of the people entertained and their pay. This establishment is so 
very moderate and so very necessary that I cannot avoid representing to 
you that its abolition must be followed by some new arrangement. The few 
lascars and artificers for the service of the garrison are ‘even at present not 
limited: that the arms in store are very indifferently repaired and kept in 
order; and there must be some lascars to attend to the care and delivery of 
the stores, and to serve the guns which are here. Brigade lascars may be 
appointed for this purpose, or the lascars who have been longeat this station 
incorporated into the Brigades and continued. I have intimated the order 
for the reduction to the Paymaster, and it will take place: accordingly, but I 
request you will be so kind as to favour me with your instructions in what 
manner the stores, guns, and arms in the garrison are to be taken care of. 
The sepoy arms which ‘are delivered to the corps, the artificers attached 
to it have in charge and are as much as they can attend to. 


I am, dear Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


Nos. 296—g. 
Dacca. 1774, March 16. To the Hon. W. Hastings. Of no interest. 
17. To W. M. Thackeray. 
Do. Capt. E. Elliker. 
» n » » Do. Do. Do. 


[Printed in Bengal Past & Present, Vol. V, pp. 187—8.] 
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No. 300. 
To THE Hon’BLE WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ., DACCA, 
The 21st March 1774. 


DEAR SIR, 

I was but a few days since favoured with your letter of 15th February 
by Mirza Ally Nucky [?], or you would have heard from me before that. Yotr 
commands had been executed. Recommendations when they came from 
those who, if they please, may order the matter recommended to be done is 
(sic) pleasing, and by many the optional power is used in an attempt to 
over-persuade the person who gives it from his purpose of serving the man 
he is pleased to countenance. I flatter myself in such points you will alway 
find my actions respect the consideration you indulge me with; for if I 
know myself, it would be under very particular circumstances indeed that 
I should start any difficulty or objection to your wishes so communicated. 
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No. 301. 
Dacca, 22nd March, 1774. Barwell to Herbert Harris. Of no interest. 
No. 302. 
To MR. CHARLES CROFTES,  . DAC CA, 
Sub- Treasurer. The 22nd March 1774. 


Sir, 

As soon-as I get all my papers from Calcutta which I expect from there 
in a few days, I will examine them and transmit you the accounts you require. 
As none of my attorneys are acquainted or know anything of the accounts of 
so long a date as these which relate to the Restitution Fund established in 
1764, I am under a necessity of inspecting them personally, or you would 
not probably be furnished with the papers complete. 








No. 303. 

Dacca, 22nd March 1774. J. Cator to W. Barton. Of no interest. 
No. 304. 

To WILLIAM LAMBERT, ESQR.,* Dacca, 


The§2and March 1774. 
DEAR LAMBERT, ` 


By to-night's dawk I have sent under cover to Messrs. Bensley and Price, 

' my attorneys in Calcutta, the engagement to postpone the further enforcing my 
decrees against you for three years, unless you die in the intermediate time, 
on your paying me C.Rs. 3,000 in part thereof, with direction to deliver 
the said engagement to you on receiving that sum of money. You will 
perceive a clause inserted unless you consent to my enforcing the decress 
previous to the expiration of that term, which clause is added lest your 
circumstances should be so situated that your other creditors take out 
executions against you on your effects within that period, in which case I 
must do you the justice to suppose you will consent to my decrees being 
enforced at the same time; and I thought that mode of mentioning it 
in the engagement would be more agreeable than entering into particulars, 
not doubting but you wil in answer to this engage to give your consent, 
should such an event happen. 
' I am, dear Lambert, 





© See Bengal Past & Present, Vol. II, р, 510 e£ seg, Vol. IV, p. 491. 
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| Мо. 303. 
Dacca, 22 March 1774. To W. Benslzy and Price Of no interest. 





Nos. 306—8. 
Dacca 24 March 1774. J. Cator to T. Tulloh. Of no interest. 
А r April p T 5 Simeon Droz. 2 " 
» » 5n n n » W. Bensley & J. Price. » 
NO. 309. 


Dacca, 9 April 1774 to Warren Hastings. _ 
- [Printed in Bengal Past & Present, Vol. V, р. 188.] 





- ` ES NO. 310. 
To JOHN STEWART, ESQR., | Dacca, 


The 9th April 1774. 
DEAR STEWART, . : 

Late yesterday evening I was attacked in my carriage by your running 
post half out of breath, and before I opened the letter I was in no small 
trepidation as to the contents you may imagine. I was agreeably relieved to 
find no perverse spirit has risen to vex me with some new and unexpected 
matter, for I-am too well satisfied with ease and indolence to be fond of 
combating the intrigues and difficulties which the devil takes them too 
frequently to intrude in all the walks oi life. The manner of your asking the 
question, “ had you not better apply to the Public Board for a copy of the 
paragraph touching the French disputes" appears a kind of hint that it is 
not so fair and favourable in the main as might be hoped for. It is true 
I have no right to look up for support to a public body in which an individual 
who has every inducement to serve himself at my expense has so mighty ат 
influence, I mean your countryman Stewart, and I am sure he will not defend 
me at his own expense, but in this instance I am happy to depend on myself. 
I see the object as it really is, right if it coincides with the views of Ministry, 
wrong only so far as it may interfere with the pacific policy of the Court. 
Upon this ground you may imagine I am not anxious or apprehensive. I am 
sensible I acted right possibly beyond the narrow scale limited by the 
Company, but still the matter is in itself right and I am totally indifferent 
while I deserve well even if I do become a temporary sacrifice. The line 
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you recomménd I have long since taken and should the subject come before 

the Ministry and be there discussed, I flatter myself I shall not be entirely 

destitute of support. The interest which has served my friends in the 

Direction is my reliance, and if no partial causes intervene to interrupt its 

operation I am convinced it will advance my credit and give me a surer hold- 
on the Service. I will write to Mr Hastings to favour me with a copy of the 

General Letter as far as it relates to the French. 

I had a letter from Mr. Maclean a few days before his departure, a very 
friendly one and were warm in behalf of his friends. I doubt whether you 
know its contents, for it speaks mostly upon your happy talents and good 
qualities, topics that are seldom talked of to a man’s own face, though they 
are dwelt on with pleasure by his intimates. I need not urge to you here 
my attachment to Mr. Maclean. A fortunate concurrence of circumstances 
has established him in my friendship, and I hope I have given him an equally 
favourable impression of me. I rely atleast on his word and a conviction 
that my inclination will do justice to the confidence he may place in me. 

You must know that in all my differences with Mr. Hastings, none were 
ever of my seeking and under the idea he appears to have acted. I am not 
surprised, though I confess myself to have been hurt at the conduct of others. 
Of course as Ї can have no resentment, ard have every lure to court his 
support, I am most sincere in expressing my wish to bury all past matters in 
oblivion and uniting in one common interest. It was my intention when I 
left Calcutta to have passed my correspondence through you. How it is 
obstructed will be hereafter explained. At present you must rest satisfied 
that it is my dependence on you which influences me to decline it, and makes 
me not trouble you with matters on which I may have occasion to address 
Mr. Hastings. 

Ever since the House of Commons entered seriously upon India business 
material changes were to be expected. The arrangements reported are, I 
think, very probable and confined to Bengal except in the political line which 
may be more extensive in order to prevent the jarring views of the different 
administrations of the different Presidencies. A Superior Council which 

*is to be equally provident of the particular interests of the Company and of 
the public will be doubtless approved by the State, but while the Company’s 
Charter exists, the Company will certainly have the privilege of pointing out 
for Governor him whom the State shall nominate and likewise, if not all, 
atleast some members of the Superior Council. It would be absurd to suppose 
that men to whom the orders of the Company are to be transmitted will hold 
appointments wholly independent of them. A charge for which they are to 
account to the Company implies they can never be wholly independent, and 
while the Company’s Charter exists, it would be absurd to suppose any 
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institution which shall virtually deprive the Company of the Government they 
are authorised to hold under that Charter. I do not think you have any 
reason to be apprehensive of your friend Barwell. Mr.eFrancis is the man 
of business for the Government. His talents were in so much repute that the 
Opposition made his resignation of the post of the First Clerk in the War 
Office an object. It was hoped that the station of Deputy Secretary vacated 
at the sametime with the loss of the person who was entrusted with the whole 
weight of the business might have distressed Government and embarrassed 
Lord Barrington, but you must know all these matters better than I can 
pretend to do. I shall, therefore, leave the subject to be elucidated by the 
Eagle's despatches. I cannot credit the vote about the refunding presents. 
It is of a complexion so truly Asiatic that it can never suit the meridian of 
London. 

I shall be obliged to you for any Europe letters that fall in your way 
directed to me. I have requested Bensley to the same purpose (to take up my 
letters). The dawk is the conveyance I prefer, as in general it is less subjected 
to accidents. Private Atrkarraks frequently miscarry the public ones. If 
interrupted, the information is immediately communicated from the next stage 
and the time and place lead to a direct scrutiny, whereas private hirkarrahs 
may suffer from accident or design and nothing is known of such having 
occurred until itis too late to trace the cause or how they miscarried. This 
reasoning does not hold with the Patna dawk opened at Muxadabad and 
Monghyr, but to Dacca the packages come entire and without being opened 
on the road. 

The réport you have had communicated respecting Hurry Mullick is 
founded, I imagine, upon a wish I expressed of nominating a man (I 
approved) to his office. This was all that passed from me and I do not expect 
such an indulgence. I do not desire any change and more especially as my 
time will be very short, atleast I think so. 

The Bullooah Chowdries have been repeatedly called upon to prove the 
general charges they urge against their security or more properly their 
farmer. Their complaints are before the Dacca Council. If they are justly 
founded they will be relieved, but they must answer the engagements they 
have cofitracted. There is а Tuncaw granted to the Luckypore Factory 
upon Bullooah for the amount of its revenue account. The advance is required 
for the Luckypore investment. Besides my inclination to keep things upon as 
agreeable a footing as I can for Barton has no small influence. However 
that shall not sway me if I find the Chowdries prove any just cause of 
complaints against their security. 

As it is my intention to be in Calcutta by June I wrote to the Governor 
for permission of absence. This, I fear, may interfere with my wish to serve 
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` you in an investment especially if I do not return to Dacca. The sooner you 
` send money the better and a list of goods. I will to my utmost extend my 
care to your interests and secure them should I remove. 

You inform me nothing about the Bond debt which conveys the least 
information of the manner in which it has been taken up, a total silence on 
the previous agitation of the subject or do they лор the measure with 
-cautious strictures ? 

I have heard, I do not know how true, that Mr. actin has favoured 
Graham with an epistle dedicatory to the Directors annexed to the arrange- 
ments that have been made. Pray is it so, and what is it that has been said ?. 
Will you furnish me with acopy? Adieu. 

I am, dear Stewart, 


Your friend and servant. 





| Nos. 3II—I2, 
Dacca, 11 April 1774. R. B. to Bensley and Price. Of no interest. 
Z А m Gi J. Cator to Chas. Croftes. — ^ 
NO. 313. 


To MR. “Woon, Agent Jor receiving the Salt manufactured ` for the 
Hon'ble Company in the Pergunnah of Salimabad, etc. 


Dacca, 
The 15th April 1774. 


SIR, ; 
I enclose you a list of balances claimed by Balliram Beragie which I am 
to request of you to investigate, the subfarmer Coja Muhaib being to account 
for the sum outstanding on Balliram Beragie’s advances of the last season. 
The investigation of these is to have your attention and you are to make 
if in the presence of. the parties taking before them the acknowledgment of 
~ the Molungees for such balances as may be due from them. The balances 
of the antecedent years you will likewise enquire into and send me a distinct 
account. À perwanah to this effect I will forward to you in a few days that 
if the parties neglect attending you through the course of the enquiry they 
may be compelled to it by you. 
P.S.—Permit me to recommend to your patronage Gunsam (Ghanas- 
ham ?) Contoo Baboo's gomastah at Calna. | 
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NOS. 314-21. ; | 
Dacca, 1774 16 April to Chas Croftes, Sub-Treasurer. | 
[Refers to Restitution Fund and W. Majendie апа Wm. Aldersey.] 





ji » » » J.Cator to Bensley and Price.” ' Of no interest. 
» i3. à do. to Mr. Tulloh. `. Relative to salt. 
5 » 27 February to W. M. Thackeray. ie 
Т » 14 April to Capt. Elliker. 7 
[Printed in Bengal Past and Present, Vol. V, pp..185—89.] 

Т » 19 р J. Cator to Bensley and Ргісс. Of no interest. 
5 i sre. do. T. Tulloh. do. 

on »20 y - to Elias Abraham. Salt business. 

No. 322. 
To Mr. MATHEW Day. з БАССА, 


The 20th April 1774. 

DEAR SIR, | 

I have received your letter of the r4th, and your people inform me the 
delolls and picars you desire may be sent іо settle their accounts with the 
weavers, have prepared gomastahs to go to you and that they now send them. 
A supply of treasure likewise to the amount of 80,000 sicca rupees is this 
day dispatched. The perwannah you require I have made out and enclose 
with its translation. I hope it will prove sufficiently full to answer the end 
proposed. To enable you to adjust the account of the weavers it becomes 
necessary to inform you what is the dustoori entered in the public accounts: 


To the Company percentage on all advances of we 19 

Chief Lon "m tes, 8B 

Dewan ` кө Se оозе w U 

Office servants T : xs D 

Charity 1 rupee per оаа enoms 2 per thousand x 
., turns at Vs T I we ]É 


4'12 percentage on the investment. 

The officer from the Phousdarry Adawlut has sometime since left Dacca 

and I do suppose must be arrived with you. I shall be obliged by your 

_taking the Sonargong and Chaundpore aurungs in your way back and 

establishing the regulations proper for securing the investment at those 
~ places. 
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NOS. 323—28. 
Dacca, 1774. 23 April. J. Cator to George Robertson. Betelnut business. 
» 7 ы? Do. to Laver Oliver. Do. 
7 Т ГОСТ Do. to Ewar Law. Of business at Patna 
15 se 38 у Do. to W. Barton. Of no interest. 
» Я 26 » Do. Do. Do. 
” 5 °°, » | Do. to W. Bensley. Do. 
No. 329. - 
To MR. E. TIRETTA. DACCA, 


26th April 1774. 
DEAR Sir, 


As Mr. Barwell will shortly return to and reside in Calcutta he begs you 
will proceed to make the additions to his Garden House; and, as he is 
anxious to have them completed as soon as possible, he desires me to inform 
you he will make you a present over and above the sum specified in your 
contract if you finish them in a shoit time, and begs to know when you can 
ergage to complete them. 

I am, dear Sir, etc., 
7]. С. 


Моз. 330-31. 


Dacca, 1774. April 29. То Bensley and Price. 
[Remitting bill in favour of Mrs. Arden.] 


Т T » 30. To Chas. Croftes. Of no interest. 
No. 332. 
To WILLIAM BENSLEY AND JOSEPH PRICE, Esos. DACCA, 


and May 1774. 
GENTLEMEN, 


e [am desired by Mr. Barwell to beg the favor of you to send for Mr. 
Tiretta and order him to take down all the cornish of the hall at his house in 
town and put up surze or repair it in such a manner that it may not ‘be liable 
to fall again, as the state itis now in, it will be unsafe sitting in the hall; 
and, as the time of Mr. Barwell’s return to Calcutta draws nigh, he begs no 
time may be lost in completing it. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most h'ble servant. 
J. C. 
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No. 333. і 
Dacca, 1774, 4 May to Mathew Day Of no interest. 
No. 334. 
To Mr. GEORGE НАТСН. se АССА, 


- 6th May 1774. 
SIR, ` 


I have received your letters of the 27th ultimo, and and instant. In 
consequence of what you intimate respecting the obstructions given by the 
zemindars of Attya eto., I will send you in a few days a perwannah to each 
ordering them to deliver in to the gomasta a list of the looms and number of 
weavers in their separate districts. The purport of the public perwannahs of 
which you forwarded the copy is to prevent any persons forcing weavers against 
their inclination to receive the advances, but it by no means is to be perverted 
in the manner the zemindars appear to interpret it, to exclude all advances 
whatsoever. The weavers are at liberty to engage or not engage as servants 
of the public or individuals. This is to be left at their option and the 
zemindars etc. are on no account to interfere. I am sensible it is the interest 
of every zemindar and landholder throughout the country to prevent if possible 
the manufacturers who are likewise ryots, becoming the immediate servants 
of the Company. So intimate a connection with the Company bringing them 
immediately under the eye of an agent of the. public whose particular pro- 
vince it becomes to attend to and take care of their interests must alarm the 
zemindars with a prospect that a large portion of their tenants may by this 
means be emancipated: and secured forever from that oppressive power to 
which by prescription every zemindar pretends, and to which the proverty of 
the sufferers and the obstacles they meet with in obtaining redress forces 
them to submit. The plan, therefore, which I have adopted for the investment, 
it is impossible, can be pleasing to any of the landholders, for although it 
secures to the zemindars the revenue they are to receive from the weavers 
as cultivators of land, it removes the weavers beyond the reach of the zemin- 
dar’s exactions. This being the case it is evidently calculated by the public 
orders issued to secure to the Company the service’ of the manufacturers of 
the country by rendering it particularly their interest to give their labors to 
the Company. 

The letters from Dinagepur will shortly pass through you and the- zemin- 
dars in consequence receive instructions from Mr. Lambert and his Counoil 
to repair to Dacca when you will have every power requisite to give success 
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to your commilsion and to enforce the regulations necessary. In the mean- 
time I must desire you to secure any of the landholders who shall presume to 
obstruct or impede you in the execution of the duty you are sent upon. 

The musters of 50 per cent. of cloths have been received and are now 
sorting, but it is improper to permit the weavers to protract the time or 
build expectations of exhorbitant gain from the exigencies of the Company, 
but in this year you must press them to an explicit and immediate declara- 
tion and take care to withdraw from all who do not engage to supply the 
Company, the countenance of the Company, and give in their names to the 
officer of the Government. The musters and pieces of the cloths particu- 
larised to the gomastah when he went from hence leaves not to the weavers 
the shadow of a reason for the request they now prefer to have the 50 per 
cent. of cloths you have sent prized and returned before they engage for the 
delivery of what their looms can produce, and I must express myself not only 
much vexed with the folly or villanny of the people who influenced you to 
listen to the proposition, but am determined if I find the least obstruction to 
the investment to remove immediately every person from employ to whose 
particular charge it has been entrusted and supply their places with new 
servants. . 

The plea of the dearness of cotton is ridiculous when you consider that 
it seldom rises or falls 10 rupees in the maund, and when this is compared 
with the weight of a single per cent of cotton it is evident it can never affect 
the price half a rupee in the price. However as an encouragement to the 
manufacturer a premium of a percentage is fixed for all cloths which equal 
those fabricated in former times (that is Mr. Cartier's) and on the contrary if 
the cloths do not equal Mr. Cartier's no premium is to be given. Where an 
encouragement is offered it is with a view to amendment, and this end would 
not be insured if the same compensation was made without limitation or 
distinction and extended to all fabrics. The manufacturer who excells in his 
art and he who is deficient must never be placed on an equality, as it would 
destroy all competition in the exertion of their skill. ` Аз soon as the 50 per 
gent is prized they shall be sent to you. 

With respect to дайа on sicca rupees I cannot send you any positive 
instructions. Any innovation opposed by the prejudices of a whole people 
being dangerous and oppressive, however to render their currency as general 
as possible, I will enclose in my next letter a perwannah enjoining receipt 
of sicca rupees in payment of tbe revenue. That will probably facilitate your 
adjusting the дайда on more advantageous terms than you otherwise might 
be enabled to do. If it has not the full effect, the Company must submit to 
wbat loss may arise on the advances in siccas, for the weavers must not 
suffer in this particular. 
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No private merchant can be supplied by the gomastah wifh any goods, 
but such as are rejected for the Company as being deficient in quality, length, 
or breadth, and such rejected goods are to be charged with a dustori of 10 pér 
cent. and a proportion of the auruzg charges оп the whole investment and 
agreeably to their prizings the public gomastah_is to replace their amount in 
his monthly accounts and deliver them to the agents of any private pur- 
chasers. And as this may be an object to the gentlemen to whose superin- 
tendence I have given the aurungs, if they judge it for their interest they 
may accept of commissions to supply private merchants from the farratted or 

‘rejected goods. For this purpose they will of course entertain an agent of 
their own, who, upon paying the gomastah the cost and charges of the goods, 
will receive them as they come in. 


Nos. 335-36. 


Dacca, 1774. April 31. To Capt. E. Elliker. 
» May 2. To W.M, Thackeray.. 


[Printed in Bengal Past & Present, Vol. V, pp. 186 —9o.] 





No. 337. 
To JoHN GRAHAM, Eso. - Dacca, 


12th May 1774. 
DEAR GRAHAM, 


I am obliged by your attention to thie subjects, | addressed you upon. 
Whatever may be the opinions of the majority of the Board that must prevail. 
The claim of Munnavar Dubbee I should not have noticed if I had not been 
convinced in my own mind that all the misfortunes of the family of Dayall 
Chowdhuri proceeded from the infamous contrivances of Aga Baker. The 
fame of the. beauties of the daughter of Dayall Chowdhuri industriously 
propagated by that parasite and lusciously described to Murshed Cooly 
Cawn artfully interested his passions, and with the true spirit of the Prophet 
he determined the conversion of the Gebers (I think the Hindoos were so 
called formerly) with a peace offering in one hand and the sword of destruc- 
tion in the other, he made his explanation of the A/coran to the affrighted 
Hindoo. Drove to the utmost distress Dayall Chowdhuri few from death or 
pollution the only alternative offered him, and being unable to defend his 
honour and his life, his desperation atlast determined him to disappoint the 
lustful designs of his persecutor by inflicting a voluntary death on his 
daughter, the female part of his family and himself, hoping to extinguish 
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with his life the pretext upon which the zemindari might have been withheld 
-from-him. He was mistaken. His pretensions to make their infamy 
complete styled. the opposition he had made rebellion and his sons were 
barred thereby succeeding to their father's rights. This is the story as I have 
heard it, and the facts are so notorious that at this distance of time they may 
be established by proof. In the sunnud granted to Aga Baker there is no 
deficiency of reyenue nor any cause assigned for translating the zemindari, 
but the mere absence of the zemindar, and no one appearing to claim the 
- succession. When. Rajbullub came into power the defectiveness of this 
grant enabled him to influence Aga Baker's family to yield it up and to rest 
satisfied with their other acquisitions, for no purchase of the zemindari was 
ever effected by Rajbullab or any morey paid. One was pretended. To 
elucidate this, the family of Aga Baker at this instant complain of the violence 
and oppression that wrested the zemindari of Burzurgomudpore out-of their 
hands. S 

The reasons touching the reversion of the acts of former Governments 
and the revival of such aucient claims are all just and proper. 


I am, Dear Graham. 


Nos. 338—40. 
Dacca, No date. To W. M. Thackeray. 
[Printed in Bengal Past & Present, Vol. V, p. 190.] 
» 1774, May 13. J. Cator to Bensley and Price. Of no interest. 
5 Е » 12. Ро. to М. Bensley. 


» 


No. 341. 


To the Hon'ble WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ., Dacca, 
President and Governor etc. Council, Fort William. 12th May 1774. 


` HON'BLE SIR AND SIRS, | 
I received your commands of the 7th this instant requiring information 
of the measures pursued for the provision of Dacca investment and the nature 
of the engagement formed in consequence. Correcting my ideas of the mode 
‘I proposed for providing your goods by the sentiments expressed in your - 
letter of the 7th March which did not reach me before the 2oth of the same 
month, gomastahs have been appointed to superintend your interests at the 
different aurungs and the authority and intervention of the delolls entirely 
laid aside. As so total a change might possibly have proved inequal in its 
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effects and at the same time judged it necessary to depute two lot my assis- 
tants Mr. Day and Mr. Hatch to those aurungs situated at the greatest 
distance and of the most importance, and establish there the necessary regu- 
lations and influence the manufacturers by proper encouragement to .engage 
in the service of the public. As scarce a month is elapsed since the agents 
arrived at their several stations, I have it not in my power at present to be 
so particular as I could wish. I must, therefore, request your patience for a 
few days longer, and as soon as I get from the aurungs an “Account of the 
engagements entered into, you may depend upon my transmitting to you the 
fullest intelligence. In the meantime I have the pleasure to intimate to you 
that the new mode for the provision of the investment appears to give much 
satisfaction to the weavers, and that your advances have been readily received 
at the different aurungs with such assurances of improving the fabrics that 
I am sanguine in my hopes of answering your expectations by the provision 
of a superior investment in quality and in quantity. 

Exclusive of the mere provision of the goods I.have considered the 
various charges to which they are subjected after their arrival at Dacca, and 
in order to fix therein a permanent manner I have computed at a medium of 
past years each separate charge and propose with your. approbation an 
engagement within that medium to be entered into on behalf of the public 
with the head Nurdeahs, Coondygurs, Chicundasses etc., for the several 
branches of washing, dressing and flowering the cloths prepared for Europe. 

The orders and instructions to the gomastahs with every other public 
paper respecting the new mode adopted for the investment shall be copied 
out and transmitted to you. 

I am, Hon'ble Sir and Sirs, 
Your most obedient. humble servant, 





Nos. 342— 50. 
Dacca, 1774, May 16. J. Cator to George Robertson. Of no interest. 
p i » ‘ 18. Do. to Bensley and Price. » 
» 5 » 21. Do. to Wm. Bensley. n . 
is ‘i » 2%. Bill of Exchange. i 
foe » 26. To Capt. E. Elliker. 
26. Do. do. 


26. To W. M. Thackeray. 
- [Printed in Bengal Past & Present, Vol. V, pp. 191-92.] 


7 ji » 26. J. Cator to Laver Oliver. Of no interest. 
5: * » 28. Do. to Bensley and Price. ii 


I5 
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\ No. 351. 
To Mr. GEORGE НАТСН. Dacca, 


28th May 1774. 


* 
DEAR SIR, 


I enclose you extract of my letter of the 20th April to Mr. Day by which 
you will perceive what charge was incurred at Dacca on the investment. 
This charge I*fave reduced from 4.12 to 3 per cent. and directed the Dewan ' 
to intimate it to the gomastas and which I imagine is the matter you mention. 
The Petarree being an aurung charge is entirely distinct. The weavers have 
nothing to do with any charge but the Petarree. The charges of servants etc., 
dustorees, is from the public and to be divided like all other public charges as 
charges merchandize or the investment. Whenever you choose to visit Dacca 
I shall be glad to see you. Take care how you act towards the French. The 
officer of Government stationed at Dumroy is the only man who should talk 
to the agents of Foreign Companies, or indeed to the agents of any mer- 
chants. 





No. 352. 
To the Hon’ble WARREN HASTINGS, EsQ. DACCA, 
1st May 1774. 
DEAR SIR, : Rc 
I am this instant favoured with your letter of the 27th giving cover to 
one of Mr. Chevalier's of the 17th. | 
"The public orders issued for the provision of the Company's investment 
I send enclosed for your perusal, and nothing in those orders I apprehend 
will countenance or suggest a complaint from any of the Foreign Companys. 
I likewise forward to you an agreement entered into by the weavers of the 
one of the aurungs (Dacca) upon their engaging into the Public Service. 
The inducement which they have to become manufacturers to the English 
Company in preference to other merchants is obvious and clear, nor has there 
‘been (1 can assure you) the least compulsive power used to influence the 
weavers:to the service. So far from it that some who have been ejected for 
misconduct have anxiously solicited a readmission to an employ fraught with 
so many benefits to themselves and families. The whole train of delo/ls, 
farmers of the revenue, zemindars and talukdars, you will instantly discern, 
must all be connected in point of interest, because they are all deprived by 
the Regulations of participating the profits of the manufacturer in which 
hitherto they have all shared. If we are to judge from the natural conse- 
quences of known causes the price of all clothes for 6 years past is greatly 
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enhanced. The materials of manufacture here are very little’ dearer than in 
former times. Wages of workmen scarcely, if anything, increased, and yet 
the manufacturer is, if possible, more indigent. Where then has sunk the 
enormous difference of between 50 and 60 per cent. in the price of all Dacca 
goods? Without doubt, with the de/o//s, farmers of the revenue, etc. An 
exemption of course from these drains is a sufficient lure to the manufacturer 
who perceives an establishment made and precautions taken which are to 
operate wholly in his favour, and which can no longer exist’ than while it 
affords him those advantages and that security he is to drive from them. 
From the weavers’ engagements you will perceive no restriction is laid on 
the sale or purchase of any cloth but such as the English Company previously 
advance for. The advances the weavers have an option to receive or decline, 
but once received they stand engaged to perform the service for which it is 
given. As I know of no perwannahs or machulcas but of the nature here 
defined, it is probable Mr. Chevalier must be misinformed, or it may be possi- 
ble, though I cannot think it, that the gomasfahs have stepped beyond the 
line my orders authorise. 

The relation given by Mr. Chevalier's gomastah is all the invention of the 
man, for I neither saw him or did personally exchange a word with him. 
When he came to the factory and would have intruded himself I directed a 
servant in waiting to enquire his business, who returned with a perwannah 
of Mr. Chevaliers appointing the man agent for the purchase of cloths 
account of the French and he intimated that the person wanted an order to 
the Zauntees (Tantees) to receive his advances. Upon this I ordered my 
servant to return the perwannah and to tell the man if that was his only 
business. The Regulations of the Government were in force and he might 
make his advances where and to whom be pleased, that if in the course of 
his business he had occasion to complain, it was not to me but to the Court 
of Adawlut he must make his application, or he might apply to the Nawab 
Jesseraut Cawn. : 

The day following some of the weavers engaged for your investment 
were forcibly carried to the French Factory and advances proposed to be 
made to them through the medium of the Ze/o//s who pretend to have large 
claims’on the weavers, while the weavers on the contrary advance claims оп 
their account of short payments. They answered they were engaged by 
the English Company and could not provide cloth for the French without the 
permission of the English Chief. This transaction the weavers complained 
of, saying if they were liable to be taken from their habitation by people with 
whom they had not any connection their manufactures would suffer. I in 
consequence told them that if the same authority was again attempted to be 
exerted over them, they would upon lodging their complaints in the Phousdary 
Court receive full redress. This the weavers intimated they would do to the 
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French gomastah, and since then I hava not received a complaint from the 
Dacca aurung, though I have from others, Dumroy in particular where the 
influence of the French name has been usec to exact a sum of money claimed 
by a de/o// account, old outstanding balances. This is mentioned in a letter 
of Mr. Hatch’s, and that the money which had been recovered in this manner 
and reobtained by him by an applicatioa to the Adawlut, was the sum he had 
advanced a day or two before and marked by the shroff. From this you 
will judge the ‘dangerous tendency of tre French pretensions to weavers 
engaged іп the English service. And what an object it is to the French to 
stand forth in the part of the de/o//s, now become useless instruments to you 
in the provision of your investment. 
Е I am, with truth, My Dear Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant. 


Translate of the MACHULCA piven by the Dacca weavers engaged for the 
Company's service at the Dacca aurung. 


We received Dadney or advance of Putton for the Dooreas, etc., cloths 
from the Factory of Dacca which cloths are to be full in lengths and 
breadths and agreeable to the musters, and paiterns anda proper number 
of threads to be put therein. We are to deliver as much cloth as we can 
weave of the Putton and Coshkaried. We will not receive advances from 
other merchants nor will we make any sales to other merchants whilst we 
have advances of the Sirkars in ou: hands and should we act contrary we 
are subject to a Gunnahgarrey to the Sircar. 

Signed by the fo:lowing persons: 


Ramdass, Chaund, Juggoololl, Nursing, Gour Kishore Nundun Fatteah, 
Hurry Narain, Goopey, Khosaul, Neetoo, Anundee, Gopaul, Fatteah, Ramchurn, 
Jebunbungey, Soonah, Calloo, Rangocul, Aputtick, Pummoo, Jebunkissen, 
Raddoo, Nandoo, Roygey, Bussunt, Perretia, Roopchandsaw, Doyaram, 
Muddub, Hurgovind, Bandoo, Roygey, Gocul, Samoo, Roopchand, Chand, 
Setul, Juddogovind, Bochy, Khosaul, Soonamunny, Moyaram, Hurrynarain, 
Ramoogey, Gopaul, Jussey, Rajah, Coogoomohun, Rassoo, Lohah, Anundy, 
Samboo, Nubbah, Juggernaut, Bindab, Motoorah, Sammoobanda Chand, 
Tamah Roygey, Raddoo, Bandabun, Buddun, Daggoo, Maugun Golah, 
belonging to the village of Omerpore stc. close to the town of Dacca. 


No. 353. 
To the Hon'ble WARREN HASTINGS, Esq. JAFFEERGUNGE 


- 15/4 June 1774. 
Dear SiR, 
Iam this instant favoured with your letter of the roth enclosing Mr. 


Chevalier’s address of the 4th. You tell me that from the materials with 
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which I have furnished you, a complete reply to the French complaints 
cannot well be made. As I shall shortly be with you possibly as soon as 
this letter which must go to Dacca to proceed to you by the dawks, may 
I hope to have a personal communication with you. Though I alone who 
am particularly involved and am responsible equally to you and to the 
Company for those interests I am charged with being properly regulated and 
secured, the period is fast approaching when the Company, will concentre 
alltheir views and hopes of benefit to their trades, to put this on the 
most eligible footing and to give them very advantage they have, in my 
opinion, a right to over foreigners and others, should, is and will remain (in 
which I concur with you) one of my first objects. Let us then canvass this 
matter more copiously than be done by letter, for having the same end we 
probably differ but in the means. I іп the meantime forward your letter to 
the Inspector of the Dacca aurungs directing him to dismiss from their 
engagements every weaver who is desirous of and prefers the service of 
the French or others, taking from the advances they have received in goods 
and to purchase no more goods from those men. 


No. 354. 
To Mr. Day, : 15th Fune 1774. 


inspector of the Dacca, etc. 3 aurungs. 


SIR, 

Enclosed I transmit you a complaint preferred by Mr. Chevalier and I 
have in consequence to direct that whatever weavers prefer the French or 
any other service to the Company’s, you will immediately receive in cloth 
to the amount of the advance already made and employ those people no 
more, but if the complaint is untrue upon an examination of the parties let 
them deliver in the particulars of what eee that it may be opposed to the 
tale related by the French. 


22 No. 355. 
То Мв. MORONY. Dacca, 
23rd August 1774 
SIR, 


I am desired by Mr. Barwell to acquaint you that as he is reducing his 
commercial concerns and from the new station he is lately appointed to he 
is prohibited from all trade, consequently will not have occasion for any 


16 
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loans of money, and that it is, therefore, not convenient to keep Mr. Derby 
Grady’s moneys in his hands longer at interest, but as the Company are 
not in want of money, and if they did an interest of only 5 per cent. .would 
be allowed which Mr. Barwell thinks would not suit Mr. Grady to accept 
whilst it can be lent out tc a safe and good man at g or ro per cent. and as 
he himself deemed Mr. Dacres to be such Mr. Barwell begs (if it meets 
your approbation) that you will make an offer to him of all the money of Mr. 
Grady’s in his Hands on a bond bearing 9 or ro per cent. interest according 
as you can agree with him and Mr. Barwell will give orders to his attorneys 
for payment of the money. 
I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 


J. Caror. 





Nos. 356-63. 


2 


Dacca, 1774, August 22. To Henry Goodwia, Chief of Of no interest. 
Chittagong. 
T " » 23. J. Cator to Wm. Barton. ji 
is » » 26. Bill of Exchange. 5 
26. J. Cator to Bensley and Price. Of no interest. 
" 29. To Francis Peacock. 
[States Bi {ыйа to К. B. for Rs. 1,12,757 in salt Бийн: ] 
Я ij » 29. Bill of Exchange. . " 


n n » 31. To Bensley and Price. · Of no interest. 
35 m Sept: 8. To William Вепѕ:еу. T 
No. 564. 
To ANSELM BEAUMONT, Esq. .DACCA, 


The ist September 1774. 
. Dear Beumont, 


I am obliged by your letters of tns 24th November and 16th December 
1773. I will make the inquiry you point out respecting-Respondentia’on the 
French Company’s ships, but as every species of art is used to extract money 
from the English, I must be very careful and cerzain I am not ‘deceived in the 
security which is to answer the Respondentia to be lent, for as you are so very 
particular, I shall not let the money go out of my hands until I have ascertained 
the security for it is really such as you mention. Should any of your monies 
be lent to the French, you will be advised in tims to effect an insurance. As 
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alittle more regularity in the disbursements of the Presidency and further 
savings must undoubtedly lessen the public debt at interest, 11,15 more than 
probable the Board willatlast be compelled to adopt my visionary scheme 
of lowering the interest on the public loans to five per éent.—a scheme by 
which I drew upon myself no small degree of reflection. And as I took all the - 
merit of it to myself without participating with the Council, I met with an 
unanimous opposition from all the members. However, the following advice will 
evince I was right. The notes of ’70 have been discharged and publication 
made for calling in those of ’71. A doubt arising of the public ability to 
effect this it was intimated the Treasury would be open for loans at five per 
cent. Upon this intimation (which was afterwards declared to be made 
without public authority) a variety of tenders were made of monies at five 
per cent. and rejected upon the plea that the public did not want to borrow 
money nor had published for loans at thatrate. In short a pretext (nothing 
more) was proposed to be deduced by such a proceeding entirely for disappoint- 
ing the Company and making my proposition to appear wholly speculative and 
by no means practicable. But in this the gentlemen were deceived, for under 
all discouraging circumstances and a positive declaration that the Board meant 
not to take any monies that should be offered at five per cent, the first step 
towards calling in the bonds spite of themselves produced tenders of money 
sufficient to shew that they could, if they pleased, have reduced the whole public 
debt from 8 to 5 per cent. on the day they began to call in the bonds. 
The contradictions in the last resolutions of the Board are so curious that you 
will possibly think the extract enclosed worthy your perusal. The public 
finances being in so good a situation and the reduction of interest on loans 
become unavoidable, you must, Beaumont, by some means or other draw 
your monies out of my hands. Besides, as I have not lately kept my health so 
well as heretofore, I may be obliged despite of my inclinations to take a trip 
to Europe, in which case 1 would not by any means advise its remaining in 
India. The expenses of the Settlement are so excessive and no person 
choosing to retrench lest it impair his credit, that a very few years will reduce 
a man from opulence to beggary should he meet with misfortune. From the 
steps І have taken to realise money in England you may perceive my 
determined resolution of leaving nothing behind me that I can put my fingers 
upon when I am about to leave this country, for I think it is better to realise 
a certain fortune however small than to live on expectations that are subject 
to disappointment. I have given you my sentiments on your money concerns 
and request your positive instructions in what manner I am to dispose of them. 
I see no opportunity at present, and if none offers, shall I send you the whole 


in bullion or how? 
I am sensible of the kindness of your intentions and convinced from the 
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friendship you have indulged me with that you will consult my advantage 
solely in not returning the French bills protested. I entirely approve of what 
you have hitherto done in that respect, but enjoin you if the bills are not wholly 
paid when this letter arrives, you will return them protested for such part as 
remains due or compel the parties who mzy be in Europe to complete their 
discharge. I flatter myself, however, from your account of the bills that the 
whole will be paid with the interest due upon them before this letter reaches 
you, because *1# is more than probable should the bills be returned they will 
come to my hands when Middleton shall have left Bengal. The insolvency of 
Middleton, Ellis апа Chevalier in case of a French war is in my opinion very 
probable, besides the two former may become so by the want of principle in 
the latter. .À demurr to the payment of the bill may be made by Chevalier 
and should Middleton and Ellis proceed to compel him the transaction is 
capable of being litigated to their ruin and disappointment. Look to Mr. 
Dupleix. What Englishman received satisfaction from him and then consider 
the possibility how Mr. Law and Chevalier may be treated by the French 
Government. They never can be free men, they are the creatures of the 
Ministry, and their wealth is in the power of the Crown. 

In the bill [ send home for the proceeds of coral I will try to pass some 
of your money. The bill, as you direct, shall be payable to you and you, my 
good friend, must secure me by a proper investment. 

My sister is so very sanguine in all her pursuits that I hope you will 

. excuse the seeming importunity and impatience of her applications to you. 
She ought to know I am sure my confidence and reliance upon you and I am 
sure she entertains a respect for you as my friend. If, therefore, she has 
given you offence, excuse it for my sake. You really, Beaumont, do not flatter 
yourself in. supposing my sentiments of friendship for you the same as ever; 
it would be an injustice to me to think otherwise. 

Annexed I send you a sketch of the monies which should have passed 
through your hands and will remain with you. 

I am ete., 

The purport of whatappears upon the public records of the Bengal 
Presidency between the 10th February and beginning of May 1773 respecting 
the reduction of the debt at interest and lowering the premium of interest on 
that debt. 

“The Board wanted to pay off their bond debt and finding that many 
persons were desirous of lending their money to the Company at five per cent. 
it was thought an eligible way to receive as much at this rate as could not. 
be supplied from their own resources to erable them to discharge the bonds 
of a prior date to December 1770, whick in the whole amounted to near 13 
lacks, but no publication was made tbat the Council would receive money at 5 
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per cent; it was done merely by order to the Sub-Treasurer to receive all 
that should be tendered at that rate of interest. ° 

The bonds prior to December 1770 being discharged it was doubtful 
whether a sum equal to the amount of the bonds of 1771, which is very 
considerable, would be offered at the Treasury at 5 per cent. It was, therefore, 
resolved to stop all receipts, but that the Sub-Treasurer should take an 
account of all monies tendered and report whether they nearly amounted to 
the sum of the bonds in question.” 

Account of the monies and securities of Richard Barwell in the-hands of 
his attorneys, Messrs. Beaumont and Leycester. | 

November goth, 1771. 
Blance of account in Mr. Beaumont’s hands but not signed 





by him or Mr. Leycester ae з … £470-18-3 
Bank stock £1,000 consol valued at 87 ... s sé 870- 
1,340-18-3 
The balance of my father’s legacy about 1,773- 1-7 
My mother’s jointure, my 11th share of 33,400 condol Bank stock 
valued at what my late brother Roger’s share sold for e. 2,046-13-7 
Prime cost of a remittance by Captain George Thompson .. 1,262- 5-9 
Chevalier's Bill running at interest—months' after sight ve» 11,666-13-4 
Remittance by Captain Mercer vid China in Company's Bills... 3,499-9-10 
A bond of Capt. Deffel’s payment acknowledged... we 400 
L. Oliver’s Bill on R. Ladbrooke 5 iid e. — 100 
Bill on the Company transmitted December 1772  ... … 4,100 
2 Bills of Ellis’s on Mayne and Needham each for £11,250 running 
at interest—months' after sight - je ... 22,500 
£49,289-2-4 
President and Council of Fort William Bill in favor of Lt.-Col. 
Morgan endorsed to me for m - … 820 
y 
£50,109-2-4 
Orders of Richard Barwell to be paid by Messrs. Beaumont and 
Lycester: Bills in favor Senior and Jeykll is es 9,025-15-I1 
Order in favor Mrs. Barwell Ss $5 … 4,000 
Do. Do. Do, E Е e 20,000 
Balance remaining with my attorneys ... es S. 17,085- 6- 5 
£50,109- 2- 4 
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N. B. I take no notice of my letters of credit in favor of Mr. Henry 
Frederick Thompson or the sum of £600 Cept. Morgan has taken up, because 
1 do suppose the intgrest on my monies and securities will amply provide for 
them and every incidental charge. Errors excepted. | 





Мо. 365. : 
To W. BENSLEŸ AND J. Price, EsQs. Dacca, 


28th September 1774. 
GENTLEMEN, : 


In consequence of Mr. Lambert’s death Mr. Barwell begs the favour of you 
to take the necessary measures to recove- the balance due on the decrees 
he obtained in December last against Mr. Lambert, which being done in his 
life-time Mr. Barwell does not doubt of being first paid in preference to any 
other creditor who may now recover judgments against his estate after bis 
death; for further information on this head be pleased to refer to Mr. 
Brix. 

One Sabdy who was formerly serang of Mr. Barwell’s pinnace but 
acted latterly only as a tyndal ran away a few day ago much in debt to the 
Princes crew, and it is imagined he is gone to Calcutta. Mr. Barwell 
therefore begs the favour of Mr. Price to arder an enquiry to be made after 
him, and if found to secure him or send him to Dacca by some safe con- 
veyance. 


J. CaTor. 


——— 


No. 366. Dacca, 
To MR. FRANCIS PEACOCK. 28£À September 1774. 
SIR, 

Your letter of the 1st September reached me a few days ago, and I am 
sorry it affords me so much reason to retract the confidence I placed in your 
ewords at the period of time. You influenced me to make you an advance 
for the quantity of 2000 timbers. You may remember, Sir, that you told me 
at the time that most part of the wood was lying at Nowabgunge, and that 
I might depend on the whole being passed the Jellingee as soon as the 
rivers opened to allow their passage through that river. Upon this informa- 
tion I proposed to you an immediate despatch of rooo of the timbers to 
Dacca as boats might go there at any season of the year, and as the timber 
was ready for despatch it would prove equally convenient to you and me. 
You acquiesced to the proposition with a readiness that gave assurance of 
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the sincerity of your intentions to answer my expectations. And depending 
on your promise when I came to Dacca I engaged for the delivery of these 
1000 timbers, not doubting but they would arrive with me by the month of 
March. I was deceived not only in this, but likewise in admitting you to 
extend the period of time by which the wood was all to have been delivered 
to the month of December in your written agreement, whioh you may 
remember I was induced to do solely upon your representing to me that 
from unavoidable delays it might so happen that you could nof import all the 
wood so early in the season as you had proposed in conversation, a 
circumstance which in case of accident to me might occasion all the wood 
you did import to be returned upon your hands, because there might be a 
small balance unimported, and this you said you wished to avoid the possibility 
of, for although you were sufficiently apprised and confident that I could not 
take such an advantage to annull the contract, you could not tell what might 
happen in case of accidents to me and my affairs falling into the hands of 
attorneys. Having recapitulated these facts I need only request you to 
revert to them and to ask yourself whether I have reason to be satisfied or 
dissatisfied with your conduct in fulfilling your timber contract. 

Your bond for 80000 A. Rs. I have received. There is no time specified 
for its payment nor isit expressed payable on demand. How far this may 
affect its validity is a question my lawyer must solve. Before I received it I had 
written to my attorneys enclosing an account of the salt and transmitting a 
bond for you to execute as I expected, you were shortly to be in Calcutta. 
The'answer was incomplete as one of your receipts for the salt was wanting 
to fix the period of its arrival. When you go to Calcutta you will receive 
the account. 





Nos. 367-68. 
Dacca, 1774. Sept. 30. Bills of Exchange. Of no interest. 
No. 369. ° 
To the-Hon'ble WARREN HASTINGS. DACCA, 


29th September 1774. 


HON'BLE SIR, 

I enclose you an address from Lieutenant Ardens and request the favour 
of you to order a General Court Martial on the Jemidar complained against, 
as the officers of his corps are his prosecutors and cannot without subjecting 
the Service to much difficulty attend here. The Station of Chittagong and 
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Luckipore will supply what few officers may be necessary to add to those 
at Dacca to ‘form the Court. You will possibly ask why cannot the Dacca 
- Sepoy Officers as well be sent to Chittagong. or Luckipore as officers from 
_thence to Dacca. Because the Dacca Station will in no case be left without 
officers and a few from Chittagong only are necessary. 





; ы Жу; Nos. 370—76. = 
Dacca, 1774. Oct. 6. J. Cator to Wm. Barton. OF no interest. 

j p 9. » .to R W. Wood.. 3 

ji no date. 5 to Chas. Parling. п 

? 1774. Oct. 27. 7 to Geo. Robertson. i 

n j » 30. Í to Andrew Morony j 

n . n» Nov. IO. ji to R. W. Wood. 5 

- » 5 » 28 т to A. Morony. - 5 

No. 377. | 
To Mrs. MARY BARWELL. CALCUTTA, 


The 30th November 1774. 


MY DEAR SISTER, 

Since my last letters I have been at leisure to examine the account you 
sent me under date ће gth April 1773. The remarks which occur to me upon 
them you will find in a separate paper enclosed. You will perceive your 
accounts are only deficient in mercantile method and in that clearness and 
perspicuity required in accounts, which tor want of it must always be un- 
intelligible excepting to the persons who are fully acquainted with the 
transactions on which they are founded, and a little method becomes now 
more necessary from the importance of the sums which fall under your 
management, and which will increase as opportunities of. remitting my 
fortune to Europe may offer. 

e . In my letter of the roth September 1773, I proposed to share with my 
brother James in half and half proportions whatever might be the amount of 
my deceased brother’s estate in England, and after such division to Rave paid 
him whatever balance might be due of the legacy of £20,000 in Bengal. In 
: my letter of 20th October, I altered that intention thinking from a letter wrote 
to me by James that he would rather receive the whole amount of his legacy 
in India, and I was the more induced to this, because I was anxious to throw 
into your hands as much money as possible in order to prevent any diminution 
-of that consequence which I judged might depend upon your having a ready 
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command of money which otherwise you would not have had, as the property 
of our family to a large amount was locked up and useless’ by Sir George 
Colebrooke’s failure. In this persuasion and under the apprehension that the 
bills І had sent to my attorneys might be returned I sent home on the shipping 
of last season at a great loss specie to remedy any difficulty you might labor 
under for want of cash. 

By your letters lately received I find the bill of Chavaliers belonging to 
Roger’s estate has been delivered to our brother James, and that he has received 
upon it five thousand odd hundred pounds. From this! conclude that James has 
changed his mind and wishes to have the whole of his legacy paid in England. 
I think some consideration is due to me in this particular, and that James 
should share with me as I at first proposed especially as he will have an 
opportunity of realising what may be due upon the legacy and paid in 
India by his vogage to Bengal. This I expect he will acquiesce in, as I have so 
amply considered him in the proposition, and he knows I am under the 
gteatest difficulties in obtaining remittances for my own fortune and 
more so, as the remittances I made for Roger might have been effected for 
myself and would have been but from consideration to Roger who wrote 
to me pressing to send him some money. For these reasons I look to your 
holding for me whatever may be the half porportion of the estate of my 
deceased brother in England, but should James want money for his voyage it is 
my desire he may be supplied by you upon his bond. 

I shall now proceed to state _what monies of mine ought to come into 
your hands if the orders on my attorneysin your favor, remittances and orders 
for remittances are made good. 

Orders on my attorneys of which you have received £10000 








as per advice from Mr. Beaumont t€ 4. 24000 
Specie remitted in the course of -last season computed to 
coin at least ae … 11000 
A Bill of Exchange on Potter in your ra drawa by Price 1500 
The half of the estate of our deceased brother computed ... 9591-6-7 
The balance of my account proper of April 1773 the credit К 
is £449-16—the debit £59-5-2: balance is ET 390-10-10 
— T° Total … 646,481-17-5 


Doubtful remittances, viz :— 
Exclusive of these sums I sent to China Rs. 48,357 if a 
remittance from thence is effected it will not produce 


less and possibly more than ... : ..  £5000 
By the shipping of this year vid Bombay about: Е те 1100 
Total of what will be my fortune іп your hands if every 

remittance is made good se. ise .. £ 52581-17-5 


18 , 
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This statement which is clear and explicit depends as to justness upon 
the realising the several articles of which itis composzd, but whether all the 
articles shall bé fully realised or not, I trust such a number of them will as to 
afford a fund the interest of which will yield me a handseme annual income. An 
from this income I appropriate the sum of £400 per annim to bereceived by you NA 
for your own and sole use and do hereby authorise vou to receive the same 
and debit my account for it annually in quarterly payments looking upon it 
to all intents and purposes to be fixt irrevocably to you for your life, and if 
you survive me to be at your own free will and disp-sal by legal testimony 
to whomscever you may-choose to bequeath it at your demise. A deed for 
this purpose as soon as I arrive in Calcutta shall be dawn, but in case of any 
accident ta me before that period I hereby declare the gift to be made in as 
full and ample a manner аз if mentioned.in my will and testament which may 
appear after my demise. And my executors or acninistrators are hereby 
enjoined to attend to the same and to deliver into yous hands or any person 
duly authorised by you Bank stock the principal of «hich shall at the time 
of making over such stock yield at least four hundred pounds per annum to 
be at your own and entire re disposal as yon: shall think proper fe appropriate 

E | 

In my letter ої——————1] desired my aitorneys, Messrs. Beaumont and 
Leycester, to pay you annually £400 per antum (Zour hundred pounds.) 
This order I now cancell and revoke, as the payment-of the said sum.is now. 
vested in your own hands and will from henceforth Le made by yourself to 
yourself. Of this you will give information to my attorneys by transmitting 
them an extract of my letter or by such other manmer as you may think 
proper. - 


When I was in Calcutta in July last, Col. McLean mentioned to me the 
obligation he lay under to you for the loan you mace to him, that he had it 
not in his power to liquidate it before, but would take the present 
opportunity which the Company's limited indulgences of remittances to their 
servants afforded him to pay off what he could. ‘You may, therefore, expect 
by the shipping of the present season Company’s bills if not for the whole, at 
least of a part of the Colonel’s debt. When tbe Colonel spoke. to, me 
on this subject he dwelt with much warmth on your kindness, expressed 

- concern at the possibility of his having created to yc1 some inconvenience 
. by the payment of his notes being unavoicably delzyed. It was, however, 
some ease he added for him to know your money was secured by the insurance 
upon his life ; otherwise he should have felt the severest uneasiness and some 
anxiety of mind on that account when his health latelz was in so declining 
a state. 1 replied to the Colonel as to an obligation, Sir, I apprehend such 
to be conferred by you on my family in services rencared to me in securing 
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those essencial points my friends had in view to obtain for me from the Com- 
pany and begged he would permit me to repeat the thanks 1 expressed to 
him when I first saw him for the part he had taken in my concerns. I then 
added that I had received letters from you covering attested copies of his 
bonds with a power to see the obligations answered when he might be in a 
capacity to do it, but that it was not my intention to have mentioned the 
subject. My reliance on his honor and the sense of the services he had render- 
ed me being such as to assure me that when it suited his convenience І should 
doubtless hear from him. With many other civil and friendly expressions 
our conversation on this topic terminated, and 1 make no doubt, fully to his 
satisfaction, as I hope and think it will be to yours who are most materially 
concerned, ‘though I do not conceive as matters are circumstanced you have 
the least reason to be apprehensive on the score of Colonel MacLean’s debt. 
Yon shall, however, hear further from me as soon as I can ascertain the amount 
of the remittance the Colonel determines to make. 

Your repeated recommendation to me to accord with Hastings, if possible, 
was not necessary, as І can assure you upon my honor the occassions of 
difference between us that did exist were not sought for by me, but proceeded 
wholly from the jealousy of his own temper which cannot yield to another 
the least share of reputation that might be derived in the conduct of his 
Government. Unreasonable as it may be he expects the abilities of all shall 
be subservient to his views and implicitly rely upon him for the degree of 
merit, if any, he may be pleased to allow them in the administration of 
Government. A character that did not depend on the credit it should bear 
in the public estimation on his praise, could not of course stoop to rest its 
pretensions merely on his approval, nor can I trace that to his contemporaries 
even he has vouchsafed to give the creidt or merit of any of the public 
‘measures. The new system, however, is to affect his Government. The 
wishes of our mutual friends and my own inclinations have effected the point 
which otherwise would have been labored at in vain, and with MacLean’s and 
Stewart's endeavours concurring I flatter myself an uninterrupted cordiality 
may be established. Sincere on my part I am sure it will rest with Hastings 
to preserve or to break it, while the determined line of conduct I pursue shall 

wx pem oft to my friends and Mr. Sullivan in particular, the dependence that 
may be placed on me, and with how great a degree of confidence they may 
rely upon a steady and invariable attention in me to the views of my friends. 
Pique and resentment and every other weakness or improper bias of the mind 
is so simple an ingredient in the composition of a character that 1 am sur- 
prised when I hear of men who allow its influence to lead them in opposition 
to their best friends. As for myself I can safely say that whatever my resent- 
ment may be, and however much I may detest a man, I should not scruple 
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to answer any expectations formed by my friends, or feel a repugnance in 
acting with him, because I should always keen in mind in that case that I did 
not ask for him, but acted with him for those to whom I am under an obliga- 
tion to render utmost services. A communication both with Purling and 
Sullivan on this point I would recommend, in which you will take an oppor- 
tunity of vouching that in a political capacity I am free from the influence 
of any particular resentments, and that my first and only object ever was and 
is to act consistent with reason and Ciscretion and to pursue with deviation 
in those views which I once adopt of my friends. This being intimated by 
you will have more weight than all the letters I write for the intimacy of 
friendship in which we have lived, may naturally be supposed to have given 
you the most perfect knowledge of my character and disposition. 


Asto the succession which you write me you are flattered with by 
Mr. Robinson. It is so very distant that I at sresent do not think of waiting. 
I confess it is an honor I should be proud cf, and could it be ascertained to me 
I would doubtless wait for it, but it is so precarious that I can scarcely indulge 
the thought. I like India it is true, but as I cannot help esteeming it a kind of 
banishment, the only inducement for me to stzy in it now is the hope of some 
degree of credit in the administration of the new Government. If I see no 
prospect of this or of serving the friends I have in India vou will certainly 
see me before tbe expiration of my five years. 

The propensity which you point ont among the ruling parties in England 
to take advantage of every incident they can obtain a knowledge of to 
promote particular ends without attending to them further than as a means 
to profit themselves at the expense of the gentlemen in India, that I cannot 
but be anxious respecting my correspondenze "with Mr. Russell and refer- 
ences to the Council of Calcutta on that occasion, and to request even if 
that has been spoken of by you, it may now to the utmost of your power be 
suppressed and lost in oblivion, for it being a good deal of a private nature 
and likely to give an opening to-question individuals as well as the adminis- 
tration’ without doing me the least service. It is most prudent to let the 
whole matter pass over. The friends of Dr. Russell and others, I think, must 
"wish it, and it is as discreet to make as few enemies as possible. Besides 
Hastings must naturally be angered by it as well as Graham, while theypyblio 
cannot receive any advantage from it as things are circumstanced. 

My letters already’ with you in England have communicated my ideas 
on the practicability of lowering the premium of interest from 8 to 5 per 
cent. on the Company's bond debt in Bengai. What I zoresaw has come to pass 
that the state of affairs here would oblige the Government to lessen its debt 
and by contracting it immediately point out to tke Direction the justness 
of the grounds on which I promulgated the scheme and the futility of the 
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objections that were urged against it because it was mine. It is the nature of 
many things to discover themselves, and where the magnitude of them points 
out the impossibility of concealment, it is a strange preverseness to imagine 
that an attempt at deception will not be detected and éxposed. I give you 
what has passed at the Council Board respecting the Company's: bond debt in 
Bengal with my animadversions on the proceedings ina separate paper 
enclosed, and this may be communicated to any friends you think proper, 
as the subject is of so very public a nature. „* 
The war in which the Vizier, Suja-ul-Dowla, is engaged with the Rohilla 
- Chiefs, and for the prosecution of which he applied to'our Government for 
^.aid, is from the very nature of the connexion and the subject itself likely to 
be placed in a variety of views to the animadversions of people in England, for 
the object: may be seen in different lights and descanted upon according to the 
partial -prejudice of individuals unacquainted with the first principle of good 
policy in every state, the increase of its internal strength and its powers 
of external defence. To accomplish the first a well-regulated economy 
and military force that can act upon the offensive, is necessary; to effect the . 
last, & barrier strong against all foreign powers and weak as to the English 
Government, must be obtained; and to do this the Government need only 
introduce its own military forces into the establishments of the neighbouring 
- princes, who in proportion to the number of English troops they entertain, 
must make a reform of their own, and, of course, when the English withdraw 
their troops, the diminution that was made in their own when the English 
were in their pay and service, will leave them entirely defenceless against 
the English; while during the time they continue the English troops on their 
establishments, they will be proportionately strong and respectable against 
every other power.  Suja-ul-Dowla from our assistance will not in fact 
become stronger as to us-while he pays nearly one fourth of our whole military 
expenses and engages to compensate the Company with до lacks. For this 
consideration an entire brigade acts in the field as his auxiliaries and is now 
employed in limiting and fixing the Rohilla power. The scene is confined 
to the northern banks of the Ganges, it being -expressly stipulated that the 
English troops do not pass the river. In this situation our military forte 
continues without any diminution, and, in an instant, may be called within the 
its of our own provinces. In the mean time the part that is on service is paid 
~. by a foreign power, the whole expence is saved to us and 4o lacks besides 
' put into our Treasury. This is certainly an object and a very consequential 
one when money is so much wanted and so much called for. 
Mr.. Baillie is arrived and with him his very curious appointment. I 
conceive the whole to have sprung from his own bewildered imagination 
and the idea of duping the public. I told him very plainly that my wish to 
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oblige him on account of my sister Fanny would (as he might be assured) 
induce meto exert myself to obtain him a public nomination to Gualparah, 
and in any other way to assist his views there, but that I would on no 
pretence countenance any attempt he migkt make to possess himself of the 
Company’s property to answer his own purposes. He is now nominated 
to Gualparah, and the prosecution of the trade left to his own discretion with 
_his own means, but as I fear, as the publick do not entrust their property to his 
management andengage not in the commerce of Gualparah, that Mr. Baillie 
will find himself extremely mistaken, and that Gaulparah is not such a Peru to 
him as he wished to make the Directors think it might be made to the Company. 
The foregoing was written a month ago. Since then the members of the 
new Government and all your subsequent letters to me are arrived. I 
imagined from the hints you gave me to have found General Clavering as 
well as Messrs. Monson and Francis firmly disposed to co-operate with the 
Governor-General. I was, of course, surprised to find that on so early a day 
as the second of our meeting, measures should be proposed indicating the 
most hostile intentions towards the Governor-General end on a subject which 
it was impossible those gentlemen could be masters o2, as they had neither 
time nor means to inform themselves of its nature or the variety of matters 
involved. Without reading the records or condescend:ng to ask information, 
propositions were offered and voted upon with all the precipitancy which the 
gentlemen impute to their zeal and apprehensions for the orders of the 
Company and the public safety, but which I place to the account of a predeter- 
mined preconcerted system of opposition or rule to be carried on by these 
three gentlemen. And that they immediately attacked the Rohilla war and 
censured the late administration upon it, because they censured the Governor- 
General most valuable there, or at least that 1: was the best field for argument 
and caviling that offered. When I can methcdise the facts into a kind of 
narrative 1 will give them to you connectecly; till then you must be satis- 
fied with my telling you that on this occasicn I am with the Governor- 
General whose ideas are certainly right, whatever light they may be re- 
presented in, and whatever may be thought of {лет in Europe. As to the 
fifst engagements that is another question on which the Company must have 
decided long since, and could not be considered when the consequences аще 
deriving from them were the objects of deliberation. The measure which had 
produced certain consequences was past and could not be revoked. The con- 
sideration then could only be whether we skould benefit from a measure 
impossible to be retracted or not benefit from it If we are to benefit from 
it, reason undoubtedly points to the pursuit of che most probable means 
of securing those benefits, and to this end are all my arguments on the side 
of the Governor-General. 
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The style, words and manner of Mr. Francis's minutes are very blameable, 
and as Hastings felt himself much hurt and seemed to wish ‘me to touch 
upon the indignity he suffered, I have taken occasion to yotice it, so as to 
point it out to the public without giving cause of offence to Mr. Francis, either 
by the harshness of my manner, or by my expression of disapprobation. 
It is difficult to surmise how these jarrings will terminate if they continue. 
Itis easy to see that the public business must be obstructed, in a great 
degree, as every measure proposed will be regarded with that diffidence 
and distrust inseparable from the minds of men determined on a systematical 
opposition. 

Adieu for the present and, believe me, with the most unfeigned attach- 
ment, My dear Sister etc. 

Remarks on Mrs. Mary Barwell’s account with Richard Barwell dated 
9th April 1773. 

In Mrs. Barwell’s account with Richard Barwell she debits herself for 
the following loans without its appearing on the face of the account from 
whence the money was procured. 


On a promissory note on demand 6th October 1772 586 950 
Cash lent for £1,500 East India stock @ 162} with com- 
mission 1-17-6 “és …. 2435-12-6 


Richard Barwell’s proper secoue cou be Jabi thus. To 
his credit the balance due to him on the last account 
and the further receipts of money to April 1773 as is 


Попе іп Mrs. Barwell’s account I x 449-16 
The balance of the estate of Roger Barwell transferred © 
credit of Richard Barwell the heir ss we  2047- 6-64 
2497- 2-64 
From this amount the articles disbursed by Mrs. Barwell 
for Richard Barwell should be deducted ... "d 59- 5-2 
2437-17-44 
Difference between the loans and Richard Barwell’s means e 
to make loans to such an amount Sa ies 947-15-1f 


“Therefore by placing this balance to the debit of Richard Barwell and 
credit of Mrs. B. it appears as if she had never received the money. [If this 
was the case, and it cannot be traced that it was not the case, for what reason 
isa sum of money said to be borrowed that was never lent? If it was 
borrowed it must have first been borrowed on account of Richard Barwell 
and from him by Mrs. Mary Barwell. In this case he should have been credited 
for the money taken up in his name and his account would have appeared 
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clear. But as the account stands at present Mrs. Barwell passed а note 
the 6th Octobér 1772 for £950 and to the gth April 1773 she had only. 
received upon it £2-4-10j there being due at this time upon the note she 
passed £947-15-14 to make up the loan of £950 

Accounts of the estate of Roger Barwell should have all the particular 
disbursements necessarily incurred inserted in them as far as those disburse- 
ments relate to debts etc. incurred by Roger Barwell and the account should 
be signed by "Mrs. Barwell executrix by a»pointment of Richard Barwell 
sole executor. | | 

Besides the cash account of the estate a list of all bills, bonds and 
securities is requisite. 

The estate of Roger Barwell from the papers before Richard Barwell 
stands thus : 

James Barwell the amount of his receipt |... — 3s 1500 

Richard Barwell the balance of the estzte's cash account . 2047-6-64 


List of Bilis and Securities. 


Chevalier’s Bill 1772 running at—————=interest: 

months’ after sight, this bill endorsed Robinsor and Crawford 2968-13-34 
Chevalier’s bill 1771 at interest morths’ sight 

securities Middleton and Ellis 5 e. 11666-13 4 
There will be upwards of two years’ ша оп the Bill 

for £11666-13-4 and one year's interest on the other: this may 

be computed at least se 4 ДЕ? га 1000 








Monies of the estate of Roger Barwell in England 
supposing the securities realised £s ..  19182-1-2 

N. B. Roger Barwell, if] am not mistaken, carried with him in the 

privilege of some of the officers of the ship he took his passage upon from 

5 to £7000 (seven hundred pounds) exclusive of which he received the full 

amount of his father's legacy. If these sums are expended information of 
these being so will be satisfactory. = 


` e N.B. Supposing Messrs. Beaumont and Leycester to have realised 


on my account all the bills and securities transmitted by me and-to have 


paid from the monies realised the orders I have et times given them" 8 


balance will remain with them of about £15,000. 

Thus the amount of my estate in Mrs. Mary Barwell’s hands and 
Leycester and Beaumont's hands will be about ;567,581-17-5, that is, supposing 
a division of Roger's estate between me and mv brother James in England. 

Abstract of the Proceedings of the Governor and Council of Bengal from 
roth February 1774 to May 1774 touching the reduction of the Bengal debt 
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at interest and the lowering the rate of interest on that debt. from 8 to 5 
per cent. with strictures on those Proceedings. 

“The purport of what appears from ‘the public recards of the Bengal 
proceedings from the roth February.to the beginning of May 1774 respecting 
the reduction of the Company's debt at interest in Bengal and the lowering 
the premium of interest on that debt. 

“The Board wanted to pay off their bond debt, and finding that many 
persons were desirous of lending their money to the Company ‘at five per cent. 
it was thought an eligible way to receive as much at "this rate as could not 
be supplied from their own resources, to enable them to discharge the bonds 
of a prior date to December 1770 which,in the whole, amounted to. near 
13 lacks, but no publication was made that the Company would receive money 
at 5 per cent. It was done merely by an order to the Sub-Treasurer to 
receive all that should be offered at that rate of interest.- ^ 


Remarks on the above. 


When the public had in the Treasury to the amount of 13 lacks, it appears 
unnecessary and superfluous to propose raising a further sum to discharge 
that amount, and this gives reason to suppose the resolution merely formed 
in the hope that no tender of money would have been made to the Company 
at 5 per cent. ‘A private order to the Treasurer which the public Board did 
not avow, might justly be imagined to produce no effect, which it was calcu- 
lated to carry on the face of the records that it was the Board's intention to . 
borrow money at that rate of interest, had any monies been tendered to them. 
Two purposes were, therefore, doubtless intended to be answered by this 
proceeding. "The-first that Mr. Barwell's proposition in April 1773 for lower- 
ing the rate of interest to 5 per cent. was a visionary scheme, as no monies 
were procurable at that rate of interest which appeared by the partial experi- 
ment the Board had made. The second that as the Company's treasury did 
not afford the resources to call in the bonds running at 8 per cent. the 
demand for payment of those bonds could not possibly have been answered ; 
conseQuently that Mr. Barwell’s scheme recorded in April 1773, however 
plausible, "would (if embraced) have involved the Government in inextricable 
ді елеу and given a severe blow to the credit of the Company. Mr. Barwell, 
-however, was better acquainted with the affluence of the Settlement, and the 
` ` particular circumstances of individuals who could not draw their money out of 
the public Treasury than to bring upon himself the disgrace which must 
have followed the detection of his proposal being merely speculative. The 
proceedings of the Council in this particular the more unfair and uncandid 
those appear the more unanswerably do they establish that gentleman’s 
judgment in his proposition of April 1773. For under every discouraging 
circumstance, without any public advertisement issued by the Board the 
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small opening that was afforded tothe wishes of individuals to lodge their 
property with ‘the Company, produced numberless tenders. The first tenders 
were accepted undgr the idea that their acceptance would ‘discourage the. 
application of individuals when they found their tenders received, and of 
course, tnat the amount of those tenders wculd not arise to a sum. so consider- 
able as to warrant the Board in risking such a measure as was proposed by 
Mr. Barwell ip April 1773. But in this the Council were mistaken, for the 
receipt cf the first tenders induced numberless others and reduced the Coun- 
cil to tie dilemma of either proceeding or checking by some more direct 
means the security individuals sought by lodging their property with the 
Company. This situation produced the following resolution. 

“Те bonds prior to December 1770 being discharged it was doubtful 
whether a sum equal to the amount of the bonds of 1771 which is very consi- 
derable would be offered at the Treasury at 5 per cent. It was, therefore, | 
resolved to stop all receipts; but that the Sub-Treasurer should take an 
account of all monies tendered and report whether they nearly amounted to 
the sum of the bonds in question.” _ 

This resolution was extremely reprehensible in the two following import- 
ant respects; first by rejecting all tenders and not publishing the pretended 
cautiona-y principle which induced the Boerd to reject them, as well as the 
not giviag public assurance to those who under such circumstances should 
offer money at 5 per cent. toa preference in the new loans. Individuals 
were tacght to believe that the rejection of their tenders of money at 5 per 
cent. declared the intention of Government to keep their old securities un- 
changed and of course, there being no public declaration that a preference 
would be given to those who first tendered loans at 5 per cent. upon any 
change Leing made in the ald securities, they were naturally discouraged from 
making any offers, as those must appear to them needless as well as impert- 
inent; besides the dread ‘with which they might be impressed of partial 
measures. The other respect is the Government by its mode of proceeding 

‘require specie to an equal amount of its paper currency in notes. Those who 
hold notes, of course, are deprived of contributing their parts in accepting 
‘new notes for their old ones, and the public is subjected to the unnecessary 
and extraordinary difficulty of doubling the principal of its old debt, before it - 
proceeds to lower the premium of interest upon it. Whereas the renewing the 
paper currency of the Settlement at a smaller premium of interest and remov- 
ing the obstacle which is obvious in the execution of the present scheme, 
though certainly more practicable and easy, has been entirely neglected. The 
Government without taking any declared measures, or using a private influ- 
ence to obtain a new loan which they deem necessary first to be obtained 
before they can liquidate their old debt, by this proceeding, in fact, discouraged 
those tenders which have been made by incividuals anxious to obtain public 
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security for their money. Besides were public declared measures taken to 
this end, and individuals encouraged to lend their money to the public, what 
necoessity is there for such measures? Is it to evince that the Company if they 
please can double their present debt ? Else why are not the present bond- 
holders called upon to renew their notes at the low premium of 5 per cent. or to 
receive their amount ? This would have forced them to the necessity of a renewal 
of their notes at 5 per cent., or by throwing so much surplus specie into circu- 
lation which the merchants would not have known how to have employed, it 
would inevitably have returned back into the Treasury upon whatever terms 
the Government had thought proper for its acceptance. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it is apparent that the reduction of the premium of interést on the 
present debt was not the object of the Council, though the Council have un- 
doubtedly calculated their measures to carry that appearance, while, in fact, 
they had the contra tendency and have been pursued merely with a view to 
question the feasibility of Mr. Barwell’s scheme for lowering the rate of 
interest to 5 per cent. Despite, however, of all discouragements so many 
tenders have been made by the merchants, though all tenders were rejected 
on the above resolution of the Board, that the Administration can no longer 
protract calling in the notes of 1771. And when I was in Calcutta in August 
last, publication was about to be issued that the notes bearing date from the 
first of January 1771 to the 31st June 1771 should be discharged, and the 
bond-holders by a fixt day to tender them at the Treasury for payment, for 
from that period all interest should cease to accumulate upon them. Hence 
it is evident the Council were desirous to impeach Mr. Barwell’s scheme as 
visionary and continue the property of such as were interested at the high 
rate of interest of 8 per cent. upon public security, as if their measures, 
unpromising as they were, had success beyond their expectations to derive 
reputation to themselves for such success, and by dwelling on the superfluous 
caution which was necessary to secure the credit of the Government, to pre- 
clude the first proposals of the scheme (Mr. Barwell) from his just share of 
, merit and participation in the subsequent execution of it under such a variety 
of discouraging circumstances. 
Note in the margin :— 
= * 4989312 0 4 8 per cent. 


15,15,153 8 6 5 per cent. 
536,343 1 3 remaining in the Treasury without interest. 


100,90,808 IO І 
21,01,696 9 9: Bonds paid off in the course of the year 1773- 


‘74. Besides paying off these bonds the whole sum due to.the Restitution 
Fund has been issued from the Treasury. 
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б. | No. 375- | à 
To HENRY SAVAGE, ESQ, | CALCUTTA, 
| Е | i The 30th November 1774. 
Dear Sir, . * e | 


- I am much obliged by your confidential end friendly letters of goth | 


October and 27 December 1773 and 3rd February 1774. The change to 
take place in the Government of this Settlement by the Act of the Legislature 
is now effected, and the new powers established by -he arrival of the members 
of the rew administration. How far the innovation may be productive of 
: advantages to the Company and nation, time а one must unravel, for it is 
‚ impossitle at this early period to form a conjecture of the benefits to be 


. derived from so novel a system. One good consequence, however, must 


flow to tae public in the political management whicr the old system was not - 


"adapted to, that is, concentering in one view the political objects of the” 


different Presidencies in the alliances hereafter to be formed with the 


. Princes of India. You will not, as heretofore, hav» one Presidency engaged ^ 


in a war with the very Power with which another is contracting an alliance, 


.. but the national strength of each united under ons head will be made to 


operate conjointly in promoting the general benefit of the whole. Of course 
in this respect the security of the public peace and the success of our arms 
when engagéd in a-war, is better provided for. 


The situation of Suja-ul-Dowlah, since my last letters, is much changed, T 


and a political plan laid down by the old administration and conducted with 


success, has tended greatly to give security to tais country with respect - 


to all fcreign invaders, while it leaves him in relation to our Government 
equally-vulnerable as before. But after all the pains taken to. give him a good 


natural Earrier against the Mharattas, I am not withcut my apprehensions that - 


some late precipitate measures carried by our new colleagues, may defeat 


the -end which has been laboured, and, in a degres, obtained by a course of 
prosperity which the internal feuds of the Mharattz Government facilitated. 
` Jhe. time seized for executing the projects formed by the Vizier was well 
chosen, and the full employment of the Mharattas а” home by their intestine 
divisions, gave full leisure to execute all that was proposed for the*Virier’s 
future security in that quarter. Whatever objections might have been started 
with reason to involving the Government in the first instance in the Vizier’s 


schemes, yet when those schemes have been successful, the measures to be. 


subsequently pursued should doubtless have been to sive permanency to the 
advantages acquired, and not to have risked those acvantages by precipitate 
resolutions -whicb neither policy nor necessity dictated. It is a strange 
kind of zeal in men totally ignorant, uninformed and utter strangers to 
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the political interests of the country, to argue upon the letter of the Company's 
orders, without regarding their spirit, that an absolute good really obtained 
is notto-be supported, because in their opinions the* old administration 
stepped rather beyond the line prescribed by the Company. This is 
certainly more specious than solid for admitting the old administration wrong 
in stepping beyond a prescribed line. The propriety of their conduct was not 
the object of their deliberation, but how far the good resyMing from such 
conduct was to be the object of the new Government. This our colleagues 
loose sight of and seem only anxious to fix an imputation ori the boldness 
of the measures determined by the late Government which had fully operated 
and could not be revoked. For your further information I give to your 
perusal some detached minutes on the subject which it is not in my power 
at present to connect, both for want for time and a ready reference to the 
records engaged in the hands of copyists to be prepared for Europe by this 
ship. As I had no part in the resolutions of the former administration, being 
precluded from their debates by my distant situation at Dacca, my sentiments 
are totally unbiassed in the support I now give to their measures,—measures 
which it is possible I might not have come into at the time from difficulties that 
might then have struck me, but to which it is now impossible to object, as 
prosperity has marked them with the strongest stamp of propriety and 
dissipated every apprehension that might, in the first instance, have been 
entertained of their consequences. 

The savings of full one fourth of your whole military expenses and the 
wealth exclusively acquired by political connexions with the Vizier make our 
finances іп a flourishing state and must happily retrieve your affairs, should 
they not be involved by the precipitate resolutions that have been passed 
touching our connexions with the Vizier. It is to be hoped, however, that 
affairs are in such a train that our prospects of benefitting by the Vizier’s 
successes cannot be defeated. [think they will not, though I wish the 
chance of their being effected had not arisen in the resolutions that have been 
risked on the subject at this critical juncture. 

The Board of Commerce is just formed, and in a few days, the business 
of the Presidency with the appointments depending upon it will be arranged. 
They ate necessarily protracted till the hurry of business on the despatch of 
the ship is over. ; 

The scheme I adventured for lowering the rate of interest on the Com- 
pany’s bonds and treated as visionary, you will have a full idea of by perusing 
the enclosure on that subject. What has been done vindicates my sentiments, 
and what is to do will further confirm that I judged right of the matter. 

I have the pleasure to inform you the investment of this year will be 
large, and that the Dacca goods provided in my Chiefship marked with my 
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initials on the bale tickets, are of better quality and cheaper than any you 
have had provided within these five years last past, and I hope the regulations 
I formed for those awrungs, if steadily adhered to, will produce to the public 
all the benefits І flattered myself they might derive from them. Believe me 
to be, etc. 


ў "e No. 380. 
To JOHN CATOR, ESQ. | CALCUTTA, 


The 30th November 1774. 
SIR, 


Your polite and obliging letter of the 26th October claims my earliest ac- 
knowledgments and adds, if it be possible, to the inclination that prompts my 
friendship to your brothers. Joseph will in time, I hope, be freed from his in- 
cumbrances, and William with discretion benefit himself by the Company’s 
service. It is difficult, however, to fix a period for the labors of any man in this 
country, and more so at present as the prospect is more discouraging. 

Accept my thanks, Sir, for the tender of your services, and as I confide in 
your professions of rendering them, permit me to submit to yourself the judg- 
ment of such occasions and opportunities as may offer for the exertion of 
your interest. 


No. 381. 
To JOHN PuRLING ESQ., CALCUITA, 


А The 30th November, 1774 

Dear Sir, 

I am favored by your letters of the 4th November 1773 and 28th March 
1774, The friendly freedom with which you have indulged me with your senti- 
ments calls for my earliest acknowledgements. I feel myself obliged not only 
for the favors themselves, but for the manner in which they have been conferred, 
and as it is the happy lot of very few engaged in public life to enhance an 
obligation by the mode of rendering it, it appears so peculiarly your prowince 
to do all things handsomely by your friends that I must be insensible indeed 
to the finer feelings of the mind if I did not feel every service you have done 
me enhanced by the manner of doing it. 

_ The value I have for your friendship is зо connected with my own honor 
and prospects in life that without professions you must be persuaded of my 
wish to confirm you, my Friend, and that wish will, of course, lead me on every 
occasion to such opportunities of gratifying those in whose welfare you are 
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particularly interested, and whose intimate connexions with you call upon me, 
exclusive of all personal regard I may have for the men themselves, to watch 
over their interests. You will doubtless be informed by Charles of his present 
situation, and that it is likely to be confirmed to him by the Governor's acqui- 
escence. How permanent it may be rendered it is difficult to affirm positively, 
but I think if we get over the first year there is little risk of his being. 
maintained in the Chiefship afterwards to as long a period as he may choose 
to continue in it. 

At your instances and the instances of my other friends I redoubled the 
efforts I had previously made to fix a confidential and friendly intercourse 
with the Governor, and the circumstances of the times concurring with my 
endeavours every obstacle has been removed, and we are now on the most 
social footing. I wish I could say as much of our associates who, І am con- 
cerned to remark, have entered on the Government with dispositions as 
apparently hostile to Hastings as I expected they would have been otherwise. 
The Rohilla war has been the subject of their cavils which, though brought to 
a period and the money engagements in a good train, was taken up on the 
second day of our meeting with a precipitation that seemed to indicate that 
if they had waited for information they were apprehensive of losing the 
opportunity of finding fault and proclaiming to all the powers of Hindustan 
that a new influence had with the new powers taken place in this 
Government. The mortification which the Governor has experienced in 
the recall of his Agent from the Vizier's court, the demand made for his 
private correspondence with Mr. Middleton after his assuring the members 
that he would lay before them whatever might be necessary for their informa- 
tion on public matters, and then proceeding to Resolutions without reading 
the correspondence called for and which they deemed absolutely requisite to 
determine them in the measures to be pursued, are such extraordinary acts 
that it is out of my power to account for them. The public certainly is not 
concerned in them, and as to zeal for the public safety that not being at risk 
the pretext is seen through. Were the engagements entered into by the late 
administration with the Vizier improper in the first instance, the measure was 
past irretrievable and beyond the reach of any remedy, and, of course, ought 
not te руе been a subject for deliberation. The matter to be deliberated was 
what consequences are to be drawn from past measures, and what are the best 
means to secure the benefits to be derived from them. Instead of this, without 
any competent knowledge of the subject, censures were passed on what could 
not be rectified if wrong, and measures determined upon that must at once 
alarm the mind of the Vizier and risk those benefits which were flowing into the 
Company. The best ideal can give you of this strange and unexpected 
difference without making my letter intolerably long, is by furnishing you 
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with the most material minutes written on the occasion. I cannot connect 
them for want of time and a ready reference to the records. I think, however, 

` the occurrences sufficiently marked to render the whole conversant to one, con- 
versant as you are in India politics. I must observe before I quit this 
subject that I was not consulted on the measures of the late administration 
touching the Rohilla war, and that it is very probable if I had been I should ` 
have disapproved of the engagements in the first instance, as I might have: 
been apprehensive of dauger attending their completion, but when success 
has precluded the ,apprehension of danger, and in the fullest manner vindi- 
cated the measure, all objection is.removed, and nothing is left me but to 
approve and,to pursue the best means my judgment points to in securing the 
utmost advantages to be derived from the 3rosperous situation of our public 
affairs. In this sentiment I have supported the measures of the Governor- 
General and have thé chagrin to find myself in the minority, but as the Book 
of Numbers here is not so infallible as in England, I flatter myself with finding 
my opinions approved. . i 


Should the precipitate measures which have taken place not affect the 
payment of the sums stipulated by the Vizier, and he shall continue to pay 
one fourth of our military charges by retaining a brigade of our troops, I think 
in one twelve month more the Company will be extricated from all-their diffi- 
culties in Bengal. There is a handsome sum in the Treasury, large payments 
expected from the Vizier and a saving of twenty lacs in the military charges 
if the Vizier keeps the brigade, all which will be applied to the liquidation of 
their debts: the surplus of the revenue supplying the calls for investment 
and bills from Bombay. 


The Company's interest debt last August stood as follows :— 





А Rs. А. Р. 
Bonds paid off in 1773-4 ... es e. 21,01,696 9 9 
‘Do. running at 8 per cent. Эз ve» 17989,312 о 4 

Do. running at five per cent a e. 15,515,153 8 6 

e Money laying without interest vss ++ 586,343 І 3 


TOTAL . ...100,90,808 1e ш 
Beside the payment of bonds to the amount above specified, the whole sum due -~ 
to the Restitution Fund has been issued from the Treasury. Thus you perceive. 
what 1 mentioned respecting the powers of this Government, was not specu- 
lation, and that it can with attention to its means rise superior to all its 
incumbrances. You willreceive a large provision of goods this year, but 
from the late arrival of the Northumberland and the loss of the Asia I very 
much fear we shall want tonnage, even though the two transports should be 
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taken up on freight. The Dacca goods you will, I flatter myself, find improved, 
or the trouble I have taken to retrieve that investment, will prove so much 
labour lost. f . 


No. 382. 


To JOHN’ MaNsurP, Esq. CALCUTTA, 
The 30th November 1774. 
Dear Sir, p 


It is with real pleasure I seize the opportunity that is offered me, and 
flatter myself a‘literary intercourse, while a:personal one is denied me, may 
produce that esteem and friendship I am-anxious to cultivate with a person 
for whom my dearest friend (Mrs. Barwell) professes the warmest regard. 
I have been taught by long experience to place a high value on the friends 
she has chosen, worth parts and probity the objects of her respect marking 
every character distinguished by her approbation and doing equal credit and 
honor to every connection in which she has been pleased to engage me. I have 
been favored with the communication of your wishes in behalf of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, and shall be happy on any occasion that may offer to testify my attention 
to your recommendation. I have taken the first opportunity to intimate this 

_ disposition to Mr. Wilkinson who, I believe, is at present situated agreeably 
to himself at Burdwan and perfectly satisfied with his appointment to that 
” Subordinate. | 

By the public advices transmitted in this packet, you will receive accounts 
of the Government of this Presidency being established conformably to the 
Act of the Legislature, and at the same time, be concerned to find, there is not 
that degree of harmony in the opinions of the members who form the new 
Government, as might be wished for and is essential for the dispatch of the 
many weighty affairs which fall to their province. I would flatter myself, 
however, with a better understanding amongst ourselves and a greater degree 
of deference than has hitherto been shown to the sentiments of the Governor- 
General, until experience shall have rendered our new associates more compe- 
tenf judges of the ‘internal political interests of this country. Such early differ- 
ences, I confess, do not carry with them the most promising appearances of a 
future cordiality, but as Г bope our object is ultimately the -same, we shall 

-accord in prosecuting it with unanimity and admit no partial aim to defeat 
the purposes for which we have been selected by the Legislature and placed 
in an eminent and conspicuous point of view to the whole'nation, the eyes of 
which fix upon our conduct and call for an accomplishment of its expectations 
in services to be rendered. For my part I will frankly declare that should the 
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scene contrary to my hopes, prove one continued controversy that I am deter- 
mined to withdraw from it, not influenced by disgust to a precipitate resigna- 
tion of the post assigrted me, but from conviction that I cannot fill it with honor 
to myself or advantage to the public. The records of the Company by this 
' ship will give you full information of all that kas passed since the change in 
the Government took place, and your own judgment will decide on the reoti- 
tude of the rea$gnings on each side of the question, and how far either may 
have erred in the sentiments delivered upon it. I oan only observe (and it 
may be necessary te observe it) that I was neither consulted nor did partake 
in any degree in the measures determined by the old administration for prose- 
cuting the Vizier’s schemes on the Rohilla country. Of course the opinion 
I have delivered is not biassed by any retrospective view. When I took my 
seat at the Board I found the war happily brought to an issue, and certain ad- 
vantages the consequences of the engagements of the late administration 
flowing into the Company. Not to put these zo risk and to adopt a policy 
that might secure them to the Company, appeared to me so plain and direot 
a line that, without yielding my judgment to the strangers to this country, I 
was indispensably bound to pursue it. I considered not in this, how far the - 
measures of the old administration were right in their first instance, but how 
far it might be proper to put to the risk the benefits accruing from them, 
benefits just presented to our reach and which alone could be rendered doubt- 
ful by the precipitancy of our own resolutions. It is possible I might not 
have concurred in the measures of the old administration in their first instance, 
as apprehensions of danger in their execution would probably have checked 
my assent, but when prosperity obviates that objection, I approve without 
hesitation the policy on which the measures ware grounded and congratulate 
the Company as well on future as on present advantages to be derived from 
them. 

Should the Vizier continue to bear the burthen of one fourth part of our 
whole military expences, and the sums stipulated by him be punctually dis- 
charged, Bengal will be extricated from all its incumbrances. Twenty one 
lags of the debt at interest is already paid off. The sum due to the Restitu- 
tion claimants discharged as well as Navy, and a large balance still remaining 
in the Treasury. This balance with the savings of one fourth of the military 
charges (supposing the brigade retained by the Vizier a twelve month) 25 lacs, 
and the sums due on the treaties with the Vizier, will go to liquidate all the 
bond debts. The surplus of the revenues of Bengal being equal to the fur- 
nishing cargoes for the ships and the supplies required at Bombay. This is, 
I believe, a very different picture from what ‘Bengal even before presented 
and verifies all that I have long affirmed, that there were powers in this 
Government under proper management to answer fully the expectations of 
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the Company and of the Government of England. May no dissensions inter- 
rupt the revenue or political economy of the country I fervently, pray. 


No. 383. 
To LAWRENCE SULLIVAN, Esq. CALCUTTA, 


The 30th Noyember 1774. 
My dear Sir, : 


My last letters, I fear, did not encourage the wish you had formed for 
a cordial and confidential union between your friends. You must allow me 
the freedom to rank myself as such as well as Mr. Hastings who, though better 
known to you, is not more anxious than myself to be approved of that 
number. 

My unremitted endeavours, the circumstances of the times, anda simila- 
rity of views, I am happy to assure you, has now firmly bound the Governor 
and me reciprocally to each other. The bottom on which I have established 
our confidence is, I think, so fixt that I hesitate not to prophesy, it will be the 
firmest attachment and the most stable he has formed since his last return to 
India, and as I am confident we must be mutual friends I have nothing to 
wish or desire in which I do not connect his interest with my own. As soon 
as I received your letters I sent them to him and accompanied them with 
such an address as must have at once convinced him of my devotion to the 
views of our mutual friends and the sincerity of all my former advances. Let 
it suffice we are now one, and in being so, I have all the reason to think that 
some expectations of a contrary tendency have been greatly disappointed. 

You will doubtless hear from Hastings all that has past since the new 
powers took the rules.  Mortifying as his situation is, I am glad, very glad, to 
observe in him a resolution to support his burthen. I suffer with him the chagr- 
in of dividing in the minority, but as this is neither novel to me or to him, 
vide Vansittart’s Government, you may trust the temper and firmness with 
which every matter that involves the public interests, will be supported by 
the Governor-General. I will not take up your time or my own by entering 
into particulars, but refer you, in case you should not be furnished with a 
relation from Mr. Hastings, to my sister who has some detached minutes that 
throw a light on what has been transacted. 

I flatter myself something will be done for Captain Tryon to his satisfac- 
tion. I have been very solicitous to assist him, and the Governor is equally 
anxious to show his respect to your recommendation of that unfortunate 
man. 
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{ Мо. 384. Е 
To RALPH LEYCESTER, ESQ. CALCUTTA, 
• Tho 30th November 1774. 
Dear Leycester, 

I have received from you in the course of this season letters of the 
following dates: 6th November 1773, 20th and 31st January, rsth and 31st 
March and Pith April 1774. 

I shall confine myself at present to a few lines and merely to your own 
affairs. I have not time to adjust and send you a statement of your concerns, 
but as your monies are safe, you will be satisfied with a temporary omission of 


-accounts. The Restitution has been paid to the last anna and which, I under- 


‘stand, is now about to be issued. This wil; liquidate your claims on that account, 
unless the equity of the claimant’s pretensions to an interest shall be admitted. 


_I cannot, however, flatter you that it will here be esteemed a debt bearing 


interest, unless the decision of the law establishes the right of the claimants 
to interest, and should this prove the case, the Company will pay dearly for 
having kept back the sums due since 1765, on account of the Restitution. The 
interest simply, I believe, amounts to 14 lacs of rupees, an object too conse- 
quential, I believe, for the Government in Europe to admit, unless influenced 
by the compulsive power of the Black Gown. 

Your bill in favor of Mr. Charlton for Rs. 856-5-3 shall be discharged, but 
it will be without interest. 

All the bonds of the Company running at 8 per cent. are now aula at a 
premium of 34 and 4, so that the preference rather lays on the side of the 
5 per cent., as the others will be shortly :iquidated, either by an entire discharge 
of the whole 8 per cent., or a reduction of it to the footing of the 5 per cent. 


. so that you must expect all your latter securities: in 5 per cent. for as to 


. private credit I think it so precarious that I cannot advise loans to any persons 


engaged in commerce, however much the difference in the premium of interest 
may be esteemed an object. 

You write me you would be content with 2/1 the current rupee for good 
bills. My Friend, such are the distresses of individuals that the Navy bills have 


"been purchased at 1/94 per rupee. If, therefore, you have an offer of two shil- 


lings and the money lodged in a banker’s hands in England, seize ttætender 
without hesitation. Should you like it not I will thank you for it and honor 
your draft to the amount of lacs for what I want not, others will be happy to 
obtain. 

I do not write to Dr. Lushington and have in consequence to beg. you 
will inform him that I will take care of his monies and send him his account 
by next ship. 

My respects to Mrs. Leycester and remember me to your little ones. 
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No. 385. 
To Mr. JOHN LODGE, JUNIOR. CALCUTTA, 
The oth November 1774. 
DEAR Sir, 


As an old acquaintance you must allow me the freedom to congratulate 
myself on being restored to you. A man who by long absence from his 
country, may be said to return to a strange one, should it ever by his lot to 
return, receives a sensible satisfaction from the idea that he shall be recog- 
nised by those he once knew first, as our remembrance of each other must 
be. Still it is a privilege I am extremely tenacious of and shall use as my only 
introductor when I offer you my hand in England in testimony of my being 
happy to see you. In the meantime while I feel myself obliged by your ac- 
knowledgements of the attentions I paid to your brother, f experience that 
respect for your sentiments as lead me to place a high value on your future 
friendship, and particularly to request I may be indulged with it. 


No. 386. 
To PHILLIP AFFLECK, ESQ. CALCUTTA, 


The 3oth November 1774. 
DEAR AFFLECK, 


Few people profit by advice, and obstinacy still attends the steps of age. 
Honest Sancho was very happy in applying these old saws and always to 
prove the very opposite of the positions they laid down. This, in the present 
instance, is my case, for I mean to tell you that I do not find with increase of 
years, increase of mulishness or the least inclination to shut my ears to the 
reasonings of my friends. In short, you have made quite a proselyte of me 
and have fairly turned the scale in favor of Hastings, who, with all his peculia- 
rities and extreme jealousy in honorary competitions, has many great and 
valuable qualities. "These bis bitterest enemies must allow, though they may 
think proper to share them with his foibles and dim their lustre by opposing 
the ssseam of infirmities through which they will still shine. You will, I make 
no doubt, be concerned to hear that opinions on some public measures deli- 
vered by our associates in the Government, are not so harmonious as might 
be wished. I confess my expectations have been greatly disappointed, for as 
I looked to the opposite conduct, I was equally surprised as hurt by the pre- 
cipitancy with which our colleagues entered into an immediate opposition to 
the views of the Governor-General. To enter minutely on the subject of our 
differences would lead me beyond the limits of a letter. I will leave you, 
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therefore, to obtain the information of those who may be masters of the subject 
_ and are possessed of the papers that treat of it. For you must see the whole 
connectedly, or yoy will possibly be led to form a partial judgment. I am 
entirely unconcerned in the determinations of the old administration, having 
been precluded from their deliberations by my absence at a subordinate station. 
My sentiments, of course, cannot be taxed with a bias from any retrospective 
view to support,the measures in which I participated. They will, therefore, I 
think, have the weight of being delivered by an unconcerned observer who 
can bave no inducement but the conviction that the approbation he gives is 
-due where it is bestowed. 

I am at a loss to know why you speak so particularly of young Chollet, as 
if I had done him some essential service. I can pretend to no other merit than 
that of having shown him the common civilities of my house, and more really 
has not been in my power, if you mean to upbraid me for not having done 
more. But should the trifling civilities I have shown young Chollet, have in- 
fluenced his father's and your acknowledgements you have so far overrated 
them, that you perceive they have impressed another idea on my mind. 

From those who manage your Navy claims on the Treasury, you will under- 
&tand them to be discharged without a difficulty. Indeed, we are so rich that 
not only is the Navy money, but the Restitution and twenty lacks of our interest 
debt is paid off, and if the stipulations with the Vizier are not obstructed by 
our late precipitate resolves, and he continues to retain a brigade with him, the 
whole interest debt of Bengal will be liquidated in the course of 1775. This 
is a scene entirely new from this quarter, and as I have always said, would be 
presented to the public whenever the powers of Bengal were called forth by 
careful attention and management. 


А No. 387. 
, To RICHARD BECHER, EsQ., CALCUTTA, 
The 30th November 1774. 
Dear Sir, : 

I have received your letter of the 5th December 1772 and 7th July 
1773. You will long since have heard the sequel of our inquisition busi. 
ness on Mahmed Riza Cawn, as the papers are, I believe, transmitted very 
full and satisfactory. I think they cannot fail to give you satisfaction. 
- The poor man still remains in Calcutta, and whether it be pretence or real 
indigence, I understand he is about to sell off his dead stock in houses and 
convert it into money. What.degree of reparation the Company may 
think due to him, must be best known to you who are upon the spot, but 
I should suppose the office of which he was deprived will never again be 
revived, and consequently cannot be restored to him. 
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What a disagreeable scene have you, my good Friend, been involved 
in, and how superior has Lord Clive risen from the attack made on his 
fame and fortune? I congratulate you, most heartily congratulate you, on 
the turn of affairs and flatter myself, the spirits of the multitude are calmed 
by the thorough and rigorous investigation now terminated. May the 
subject sleep forever, and no endeavors of party faction or of private 
pique revive. it. I beg, when you see Lord Clive, you would present my 
respects to him, assure him I shall be happy to rank in the nfimber of his 
friends and to execute any commands he may think proper to favor 
me with. і 

General Clavering and the other members of the new Government 
are arrived at the latter end of October. The change in consequence was 
promulgated at the head of the Grenadier Company through the town, 
and copies of the Act of Parliament dispersed throughout the provinces 
to be published to the natives. The powers vested in the Law Depart- 
ment, unless exercised with great moderation and respect to the usages 
of the country, will, I apprehend, risk the success of the new system. The 
Lord Chief Justice seems a man of temper and probity with a mind enlarged, 
and a disposition to moderate his system in its operations by the local 
knowledge he may obtain. Such appearances are flattering, and I hope, 
will not be proved mere appearances when put to the test, for a jarring 
between the powers of Government and the powers of the Gown, must be 
attended with the most fatal consequences to the revenue of the country. 

Although the revenues of Bengal are not raised, the political and internal 
economy of the Government has enabled it to wipe off most of its incum- 
brances. The Navy and Restitution claims are discharged, and twenty 
lacs of the Bond debt entirely paid off. Another part is reduced to five 
per cent., and the remainder, I expect, will be wholly liquidated by this time 
twelve month. The Government’s ability to effect all this arises from the 
following causes :— 

Retrenchment by order of the Court of Directors in salaries, stipends 
and state pensions. 

The sale of Elliabad and Corah. M 

Thg,employment of a brigade in Suja-ul-Dowlah's dominions at 2,10,000 
per mensem paid by him for its support, which gives a saving of one fourth 
of our military expences. 

The stipulation of 40 lacs for the services rendered by the brigade 
in the Vizier's war with the Rohillas. 

My compliments to Mrs. B. and good wishes to your growing family 
abruptly introduced me. I am, etc. 


[ To be continued. ] 


Reaves from the Editor's 


Nofe-Wook. 


НЕ is Bishop Heber’s description (August 28, 1828) of the Cornwallis 


monument at Ghazipur (Ghazeepore), 
It has a white dome like a pepper-pot, but when the young trees, which are ee 
round about it, shall have got a little higher, it will not look ill from the river a 
During our drive this evening I had a nearer view of Lord Cornwallis’s monument, which 





certainly does not improve on close inspection ; it has been, evidently, a very costly building ; 
its materials are excellent, being of the finest freestone I ever saw, and it is an imitation of the 
celebrated Sybills’ temple, of large proportions, solid masonry, and raised above the ground on a 
lofty and striking basement But its pillars, instead of beautiful Corinthian well-fluted, are of 
the meanest Doric. They are quite too slender for their height, and for the heavy entablature and 
cornice which rest on them. The dome, instead of springing from nearly the same level with the 
roof of the surrounding portico, is raised ten feet higher on a most ugly and unmeaning attic 
story, and the windows (which are quite useless) are the most extraordinary embrasures (for they 
resemble nothing else) that 1 ever saw out of a fortress. Above all, the building is utterly 
unmeaning, it is neither a temple nor a tomb, neither has altar, statue, or inscription, It is in 
fact a " folly ” of the same sort, but far more ambitious and costly, than that which is built 
at Barrackpoor, and itis vexatious to think that a very handsome Church might have been built, 
and a handsome marble monument to Lord Cornwallis placed in its interior, for little more money 
than has been employed on a thing, which, if any foreigner saw it, (an event luckily not very 
probable) would afford subject for mockery to all who read his travels, at the expense of Anglo- 
Indian ideas of architecture Ugly as it is, however, by itself, it may yet be made a good use of, 
by making it serve the purpose of a detached " torre campanile" to the new Church which is 
required for the station ; to this last it would save the necessity of a steeple or cupola, and would 
much lessen the expense of the building,-but the times are, 1 fear, unpropitious for any grants of 
this nature from the Indian Government, Yet the wants of this station are so urgent, for when 
they have European soldiers here again, they will have no building of any kind to receive them 
for worship, and the representation which the principal civil and military servants have made to 
me, is so strong, that it is absolutely my duty to urge the case, and I will certainly do зо, 
(Nan ative of a Sourney, Vol. 1, pp. 344~ 345) 

The Bishop, on August 30th, writes :—' the present, or rather the late 


Church, is a very large building, thatched like a barn, with a wide spay which 
has forced the side-walls out of the perpendicular ; indeed, the whole is in a 
very forlorn condition, and I am surprised that it has stood through these 
rains." The existing Church of St. Thomas was completed in 1837. 





Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr in his Cornwallis (Rulers of India Series) states 
that " Cornwallis lies at Ghazipur, in a monument described as a domed quasi- 
Grecian building, with a marble statue by Flaxman.” This statement is 





CORNWALLIS MONUMENT. GHAZIPUR. 
Photo by Walter К. Firminger. 
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based on an error in the /mpertal Gasetteer of India. Beneath the dome, 
as may be seen, in the accompanying illustration, there is a pillar which 
bears some very fine work by Flaxman, a medallion porfrait of Cornwallis, 
and a very lengthy inscription. 





In my “ Leaves ” for July-September of last year, I printed the letter of 
the Council in Bengal, dated 8th September, 1770, to the Court of. Directors. 
In that letter the Council record their triumph over the Select Committee. 
Becher, the Resident at the Durbar of Murshidabad, was committed to the 
existing system of administering the revenues as much as possible through the 
machinery of the Country Government, and had, as far as lay in his power, 
thwaited the policy of placing the administration of the Diwan in the hands 
of English Collectors, or, as they were called, “ Supravisors.” Becher, it is 
to be added, had been nominated by the Directors to succeed Cartier in the 
Governor's chair. The result of the controversy was that the Directors upheld 
the Council against the Select Committee, Cartier was removed from office, 
Becher was ordered home, and Messrs. Russell and Floyer were re-transferred 
to Madras, whence they had been brought by Lord Clive in 1765 in order to 
supersede the scorned Bengal Civilians. This drastic measure led directly 
to the promotion of Warren Hastings to the Government of Fort William in 


1772. 





The references to the famine and plague of 1769-70 in the following 
letters are of interest in connection with Sir William Hunter's handling 
of that subject in his Rural Annals of Bengal. 


PRESIDENT AND SELECT COMMITTEE, FORT WILLIAM. 


To THE COURT oF DIRECTORS. [Received per Prince of Wales, May 12, 1771.] 
goth October 1770. 


15. We could not avoid taking notice of the sum remitted from the last year's settlement, 
altho’ we were persuaded that the Resident at the Durbar and Mohomed Reza Cawn were compelled 
to the necessity of making so considerable a reduction in your Revenue in order to answer the 
humane, and indeed political, purpose of relieving the truly calamitous state of the country aid 
its wretched inhabitants, 

16. When we reflect on your orders and expectations from the duties arising on salt, we 
cannot but be greatly concerned at the disappointment you must necessarily meet with from the 
last year's produce of that branch of your Revenue. Its falling so very short of your estimate makes 
us strongly suspect that the Phousdar of Hughley has either been extremely negligent in his 
duty or dishonest in the management of the business committed jto his charge. This district is 
now under the management of a'Supravisor from whose investigation the conduct of the Phousdar 
will be fully discovered; and, ifit appears that he has committed any fraudulant actions, we shall 
call him to very severe account. Under the Supravisor we {ехресё this important branch of your 
Revenues will be revived and ascertained with greater precision than it has been hitherto. 
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17. From the very serious representations of the Resident at the Durbar and Mohomed Reza 
Cawn, we were at fength with much difficulty induced to withdraw from some of the Supravisors - 
that controuling authority which the Committee intended should be vested in them all. We 
thought an adherence to ‘the original plan more suitable то the consistency or dignity of Govern- 
ment than a change, which -might, if an association really existed, inspire the accomplices with 
fresh confidence. The Resident at the Durbar, on the otlier hand, assured us that the collections 
could not be carried on if the controlling power was continued to these gentlemen,. that it would 
interrupt the busingss and create pretext for balances, that the active powers was (sic) the only 
effectual one and that it was: too great to be entrusted all at once ; and he further urged the distresses 
of the conjuncture and insufficiency of your funds, which he thought madeit a most unfit season 
for experiment; offering it as his opinion, at the same time, that it would be most expedient 
to commence by slow degrees, first to invest a few of the Supravisors with the active powers and 
confine the rest to the administration of justice and the improvement of themselves in the knowledge 
of the country. Many other-forcible arguments, which are recorded in our proceedings, were 
urged on this occasion, and we thereupon at length gave our consent that the controuling 
power should for the present be only invested in Messrs. Kelsall, Graham. Vansittart, Ducarell and 
Stewart. But inthis our intention has -been frustrated by orders since issued by the Council 
in their Secret Department confirming the controuling power to all the Supravisors which 
was orlgnally vested in them. - : 


Jonn Carrier. 
Fune 28. CLAUD RUSSELL, 
CHARLES FLOYER. 


Loose 
^ 


SELECT CONNITTER TO THE COURT cr DIRECTORS. " 
The 12th December 1770. 


Our Patlic Letter will inform you of our immediate compliance with your orders received by 
the Mansfield for the reduction of the Council, and far the recall of those members of Council 
acting as chiefs of subordinates to the Presidency ; but, as you mentioned your having given full 
instructions to your Commissioners concerning this plan, which would so essentially alter the 
former system of your Government here, we immediately wrote to the Presidency of Madras, to 
forward us such extracts of your General Letter to the Commissioners as had any tendency to the 
affairs of this Settlement, or that, if they considered themselves unempowered to open these letters, 
they would forward them downto us, being cauticus of forming arrangements which might 
differ from those in your instructions to the Commissioners, and wishing to avail ‘ourselves of the 
method you might have pointed out to them. In the common cause, we may now eXpect an 
answer in a few days, by which time all the members will be assembled atthe Presidency, and 
we shall carry the whole of your commands into execution conformable to the plan you have 
drewn in your instructions to the Commissioners. 

5. We have no longer the power of conducting your Revenue ; this is a charge usurped by 

.the Board. To them it, therefore, belongs to explain the causes from whence they have decreased 
and the degree in which they will answer the expectations you have conceived. Sorry we are that 
our Hon’ble Masters should be so severely disappointed. We should wish that the evils impending 
over this Settlement were further removed than they appear to be, and that a provision against them 
was not immediately necessary. We would wish that these evils, however, they shall affect us, may 
only prove a secondary consideration to the Company ; but, whatever may have been our opinion, and 
whatever the share which we are to havé in the execution of your commands, we -shall „always 
show that submission which i is due to superior judgment and the obedience which we owe tothe - 
directions of ош Hon'ble Employers. = 
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SELECT COMMITTEE OF BENGAL TO THE COURT or DIRECTORS. rath February 1771. 


2. Notwithstanding the severity of the late famine and the great reduction of people thereby, 
some increase has been- made on thé settlements both of the Bengal and Wahar Provinces for the 
present year; and we hope, as the country recovers itself in succeeding years, a much larger increase 
may be made, without oppressing the ryotts, From the progress already made in the collections 
and from the attention and vigilance of the Council of Revenue and the Supravisors in the differ- 
ent districts, we hope the amount of Revenue fixed for the present year will be in great measure 
realized, though in some particular parts where the loss of inhabitants has been greatest and in others 
where the succeeding crop has been destroyed by the overflowing of the river we “are apprehensive 
deficiencies will be unavoidable. By the establishment of Councils of Revenue with Supravisors 
to act under them we have every reason to expect many very essential benéfits will accrue to the 
Company and this country. A great reduction in the charges of the collections will take place, 
encouragement will be given for the cultivating of those lands, which, through the neglect of the 
Country Government, have long lald waste, the Revenue really- paid by the Ryotts and the 
manner in which sd principal a part of them has been kept from coming into the public Treasury 
will be brought to our knowledge, and such alienations prevented in future, and the tenants and 
manufactures will no longer remain under the oppression of the inferior officers of the Government. 

3. The Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad having represented to us that the aumils who 
had been employed this year in the business of the Revenues by no means answered the good pur- 
poses we expected from their services, and that great part of. the collections made by them was 
sunk i in enormous charges, we directed that they should be recalled and none employed in future, 
at -he same time recommending it to the Ministers to appoint Phougedars at Houghly and Dacca 
to carry on the transaction of the Country Government with European nations. 

4. Being desirous of avoiding every measure that may give the least umbrage in Europe in 
regard to the transactions in Bengal with other European nations, and at the same time to contri- 
bute as far as lays in our power consistently with prudence to the establishing of a wise and just 
Government in every part of these Provinces, we request you wil be pleased to furnish us with 
full and explicit instructions for our future conduct as to the affairs of the Nizamut. 

5. On this head Mr, Reed has thought proper to record his opinions, which appears on our 
Consultations of the 17th January. 

6. We hope that a scrutiny we have ordered to be made into the rights to the Jaghires in 
the Bahar Province will be productive of an increase of Revenue: for, as many are possessed of 
a much greater quantity of land than is specified in their grant, as others only hold their lands 
from favor of Zemindars or talookdars, who, without the consent or approbation of the Nazim, had 
made many alienations from those districts over which they presided, in favor of their creatures 
or relations, we think that no length of time can give thema legal possession. And, as we shall be 
attentive to the claims of those who have proper sunnuds to produce, or who having lost their 
sunnuds, may have à claim by а long uninterrupted possession of their lands, зо we shall not hesi- 
tate to resume such lands as have been given away by those who had no right to do it, or which, 
have been swallowed up by the encroachments of the Jagheerdars. 

7. Togaina further insight into the state of the country, to be a check on the conduct of the 
Supravisors, arid to remedy any abuses that may be springing up, we have directed that the mem- 
bers of the Council of Revenue shall, in the most vacant season of the collections, make circuits 
of the districts--a measure which, we flatter ourselves, experience will prove the utility of it. 





GENERAL LETTER OF THE Court Or DIRECTORS TO BENGAL. roth April 1771. 


da. Аз it is impossible for us to be minutely informed of the regulations established by the 
constitution of the country for the security of the persons and properties of the native inhabitants, 
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it must, therefore, rest on’ your local knowledge to jucge if in the internal policy and the executive 
parts justice be defective in any point, or too confined to yield that universal relief which we are 
solicitous to obtain for every individual. In case the means should not be equal to this end, you 
must not fail to employ your influence with the Government to supply all defects and to Institute 
such inferior orders of the magistracy as may be wanting for the entire protection of all ranks and 
degrees of the people. 

23. Should the Superior Courts in the several districts require any reform, your own judg- 
ment will suggegt to you the means, and your humanity will excite your efforts for preventing any 
abuses or negligercies in the due course of justice. We must, however, particularly recommend 
that all power in the judges of imposing arbitrary fines be immediately abolished; and it will be 
proper that the sunnauds appointing judges for Muhammedan or Bramins for the Hindoos be regis- 
tered ‘in form, and that a record be made of the sentences in the Nabob's Courts, ône copy to be 
kept in the Cutcherry and another transmitted to Muxadabad. i 
` 24. As it may happen that the processes of the Courts, while they aim at the remedy of one 

`` evil may Бе productive of another, you must enjoin our servants, wherever they shall be stationed, 
to recommend, in all matters of property between the natives, that they adjust their differences by 
arbitratior instead оѓ legal suits, which may involve both parties in trouble and expence. And, 
having reason to apprehend that the abuses of the Country Courts in requiring the different parties 
to give security for the payment of chouf on the adjustment of disputes by arbitration, have tended 
greatly tc discourage this mode of deciding differences, you must use your influence with the 
Government for the abolition of the chaut exacted by the Courts in cases of arbitration. 

64. It is with pleasure we observe that the appointment of supravisors to examine into the 
state of the Provinces (under the instructions which our late President has with so much judgment 
and fullness laid down for their guidance) may be productive of so general a reformation of the 
abuses which are the immediate object of our concern, that we have little to add to our preceding 
orders and regulations. We, therefore, wait with impatience for the issue of the Supravisors' re» 
searches, in full hope that our President and Council will have adopted such measures as shall unite 
with our vlews, not only for the Company's interest, but for the good of a country from which we 
recelve so great advantage. 


4 


Court or Directors to BENGAL. 25th Fanuary 1772. 


44. While we indulge ourselves in the hopes of seeing our Dewanny Revenues improved 
by the case of Supravisors appointed to inspect and control the officers of Government and to 
superintend the collections, we deem it incumbent on us to guard against any evil effects, which may: 
otherwise happen, should our servants in these stations acquire an undue influence in their respective 
districts. It is, therefore, our pleasure, and we direct that no Superintendent of the collection of 
Revenues be permitted to have charge of any particular district for more than two successive years, 
and that during his continuation in such a station, he be not directly or indirectly engaged or 

dnterested in carrying on any trade in the district committed to him, but that at the expiration 
of the term of two years, such of our servants who may have been employed as supravisors be 
pérmitted to return to the Presidency, and to hold such stations as their rank in our service and the 
good conduct they shall have discovered in the business of the revenues may entitle them to expect. 

45. We, however, must here observe that as the business of the collections must be in 
many respects similar throughout the Provinces, we are unwilling to lose the benefit of that knowledge, 
which our servants shall have acquired in the station of Superintendent of the Collections. 
Therefore should any such Superintendent who may have faithfully discharged his trust during the 
beforementioned term Бе inclined to continue in the like capacity for a longer time, you are in such 
case to appoint him to the charge of another district, where it is not probable that any power and 
influence can be exercised to private advantage. 
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` 46. The reasons you have assigned for discontinuing the office of aumil in the business of 
the Revenues are very satisfactory to us, and your recommending the Nabob the appointment of 
Phowzedars at Houghly and Dacca, in order to transact the affairs of the Country Government 
with European nations, cannot but meet with our approbation, as it eftirely coincides with our 
rapeated orders and the ideas we entertain of its being the surest means of avoiding disputes and 
altercations with all Europeans in the Province of Bengal. 





In the present number will be found some views of the, Tuined fort of 
Jalalgarh. In the Purnea volume of the Bengal District Gasetieers, Mr. 
L. S. S. O'Malley writes: : 


The Fortstands ón what was formerly an island in an old channel of the Kosi River, and is 
& very conspicuous ruin in good preservation. It is a large quadrangular structure with lofty walls, 
and was bullt by the Mahammedans as a frontier post to protect the border against invasion from 
Nepáal. According to the chronicles of the Khagrá family, it was built for this purpose by the 
first Каја of Khagra, Sayid Muhammad  Jalál-ud-din, on whom the title of Rájá was 
conferred by Jahangir (1605—27); and, according to other accounts, by the Nawab of 
Purnea, Saif Khan in 1722. It appears, however, to have been in existence before tha latter date. 
According to the Riyasu-s-Salatin, ‘the Rajá of Birnagar had a force of 15,000 cavalry and ine 
fantry; and other inhabitants of that part of the Chakwár tribe, etc. were refractory and of 
plundering propensity, and used to annoy much the travellers. Therefore, on the limits of the 
Morang, the fort of Jalalgarh was erected, and a commandant, in charge of the fort, was posted 
there.’ It then proceeds to relate how Saif Khan, on being appointed fowzdár of Purnea, was 
also made commandant of Jálálgarh and given the jagir attached to that post. Subsequently, the 
fort was held by the seventh Каја of Khagra, Saiyad Muhammad Jalil, who refused to pay revenue 
to the Nawab Saulat Jang, i.e, Saiyad Ahmad Khan. The latter, therefore, made an expedition 
against him, captured the fort, and took him prisoner. In the early part of the 19th Century, we 
find that the Magistrate of Purnea,in consequence of the unhealthiness of the town of Purnea, 
recommended the removal of the headquarters to Jalalgarh, which he described as ‘elevated, open, 
and at a distance from jungle, while the walls of the old fortress might be turned to account in the 
construction of a safe and commodious jail.’ There is a tradition that a Muhammadan fanatic raised 
the standard of revolt here during the Mutiny, and tried to encourage his followers by the usual 
assurances that he would swallow the bullets of the infidel soldiery. The end of the movement was 
ignominious, for, after inducing his dupes to bring him contributions in gold, he disappeared in the 
night and was never heard of again. 


There is now no trace of any buildings within the curtain walls of the 
fort, and the pepul trees are so rooted in the rough masonry that the walls 


themselves appear to be doomed to fall. ^ 





А 


Some eight or nine years ago I went on pilgrimage to the ruins of Ње 
French Governor's palace at Ghiretti, and took the photo of the former gate- 
way which appears opposite page 17 of Vol. т of Bengal Past and Present. 
Other views of the ruins have appeared in Bengal Past and Present, anda 
good deal has been said in this journal on the vanished glories of Ghiretti. 
Now at last the few remaining heaps of masonry are being removed to make 
way for a mill. The reproduction of Moffat's view of “Ghiretta House" will, 
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therefore, form a timely commemoration. The capture of Ghiretti House by 
Col. Dow in 1778 has been dealt with in these pages, but no notice has been 
taken of the attemptof Philip Francis's creature, Macintosh, to make capital 
out of the incident. In a footnote on page 145, of his Travels in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, Macintosh writes: “It has been industriously propagated 
that M. Chevalier was in the house at Ghyrotty when Colonel Dow entered it, 
but that he got*away by the management of Madame Chevalier. Nothing is 
more false. Two confidential servants of the Company and particular 
favourities of Mr. H—s., were with, upon secref business, until two o'clock 
next morning ; when Colonel Dow surrounded Ghyrotty House, M. Chevalier 
was concealed in the house of a trusty servant in the town of Chandernagore, 
three miles distant, together with such papers as would, probably, if seized 
by Colonel Dow, have brought fatal conspiracies to light.” In his text, 
Macintosh writes: “This dangerous evil is encouraged by the wilful violation 
of the standing orders of the Company, prohibiting the Company’s servants 
in India from marrying women of foreign birth or the Romish faith. Two 
of the Council at Madras are married to French ladies—near relations of 
Governor Law and rigid Catholics. A late suspended member of the same 
Board is married to another lady of that family ; and several other gentlemen 
in the Service of that Presidency have entered into similar connections. The 
Governor-General, Mr. Hastings, has set an example of the same kind in 
Bengal; and in order to render the practice general, he contrived to draw 
two of his family into foreign connections. With great confidence it may be 
asserted that all.the mischiefs which have attended Mr. H—s’s administration 
in Bengal are to be ascribed to female connection; that the notice given to 
M. Chevalier, the evening preceding the capture of Chandernagore, etc.; etc.” 





In a letter dated January 18th, 1782, Francis writes: “In answer to a 
thousand lies you will have heard about Mr. Macintosh, I declare to you most 
solemnly that [ never did employ or authorize him, directly or indirectly to 
say or do anything for me, or on my account in England." [n a cash-book 
of Francis has been discovered the following entry. 


1 6. cs. d. 
In 1782 February, Draft of Macintosh paid January 18th T 1,078 4 10 


» December 6th Paid Mr. Almon (the Bookseller) in full for Macintosh 56 18 6 

The Travels in Europe were published by John Murray, of Fleet Street 
and do nct bear the name of Almon, but the book was most probably placed 
on sale at Almon’s, or Almon and Debrett’s, shop. The connection of Francis 
with Almon is interesting for another reason, as the following extract 
will show :— 
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Genileman's Magasinet 1770, Vol. XIII, Chronicle Р. 165. Mr. Almon, the book-seller, 
received sentence for selling in a monthly pamphlet Junius’ Letter ѓо the K—, to pay a fine of 10 
marks and to find sureties for his good behaviour for two years, himself to be bound in, £400, and 
his sureties in 200 each, Mr. Justice Astom pronounced the sentence, Lérd M— having left the 
Court before the pleadings. - А 

In the Annual Register for 1783 there is an interesting letter from Joseph 
Cator to Thomas Pearson describing the sa¢# of the widow of Gocul Chunder 
Gosaul, Verelst’s Brahmin. (Cator relates that Charnock sated the life 
оѓ the Hindu widow, who was to become his wife, “ by touching her while she 
was going ‘through the ceremony.” The letter is dated July. 25th, 1779. 

The following extract from a letter of the Court to Bengal, dated 5th 
- April, is worth noting :— 
-We have no objection to the privilege granted to Messrs Sumner, Heatley and Redfearn to get 
coal in the Patcheet Province, provided the rights of the native zemindars are not infringed, nor the 
resenue of the Company endangered or diminished thereby. 





The Gentleman's Magasine, 1787, P. 744, records :— 
August 14. At Kentish Place, Lady Boughton, relict of Sir Edward Boughton, mother of Sir 
Theodosius Boughton, who was sometime ago poisoned by his sister’s husband, Capt. Donnellan, 
for which the latter was executed in 1781. 





At the trial of Warren Hastings, the Managers pleaded that circums- 
tantial evidence should be good enough to convict thé Ex-Governor, for 
circumstantial evidence had sufficed to send Capt. Donnellan to the gallows. 
As I read this argument in the proceedings against Hastings, there came to 
my memory the following passage from William’s Historical Account of the 
Rise and Progress of the Bengal Native Infantry (1817) :— 

This unfortunate man was executed at Warwick in 1781 for {Ке supposed murder of his 
brother-in-law, Sir Theodosius Boughton. He was condemmed on the evidence of mother-in-law, 
who, through remorse, on her death-bed, confessed that she had administered the poison herself 
which deprived her of her son's life and declared Mr. Donnellan to be innocent, 

The murdered Baronet, it would seem, was a lad who had but recently 
left Eton. His mother, in her evidence, said that the boy had frequently 
been represented by Donnellan "to be in a dangerous way, notwithstanding 
contrary opinion of medical folk,” but a clergyman who gave evidence, as 
having seen the deceased a few days before death, said that Sir Theodosius 
had not gotrid of the disorder he had brought with him from Eton which 
was “nothing but mercury and corruption,” and despite an outward 
appearance of good health, his life was “ not worth a year's purchase.” Surgeon 
William Carr, however, was of opinion that the disorder had ceased to 
be serious. | ` 

e АЈ_—_————-——— 
# [ am not quite sure if my reference is not really to the Annual Register. 
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On the day before his death, the Baronet had been out fishing, and did - 
not return to the Hall till 9 Р.м. His mother stated that formerly her son's 
medicine had beet kept under lock and key, but Captain Donnellan had recom- 
mended that it would be well to keep the medicine in a place before the 
patients’ eye, so that he could take it when necessary. The medicine— 
^ Purging draughts for Sir Theodosius Boughton "— was, therefore, kept on 
an open shelf, The draughts were professedly. . 

І ғ.- Manna and Salts. : 
:2. Rhubart and jalop—15 grains each. 
At 7 A.M. on the day of her son's death, Lady Boughton poured the contents 
- of one of the ‘bottles, not having shaken it, into a tea-cup, and gave the medicine 
to her son. On drinking the mixture, the patient remarked that it was ^ 
- extremely nauseous, and the witness said the smell suggested bitter almonds. 
Two bottles were placed before her, and she indicated one wbich she said 
gave ап impression of laurel leaves. Soon after drinking the medicine, the _ 
patient, according to his mother, became convulsive for about five minutes, 
after which, he becoming “easy,” she left the room. After five minutes she 
returned and found her son in an alarming situation—teeth clenched, eyes 
fixed upwards, ‘and mouth foaming.. She sends for Dr. Powell, and then 
Donnellan is found, according to her statement, in the room. According to 
her statement, Donnellan seized one bottle, poured water into it, and 
then poured the contents- into a basin containing dirty water. Despite Lady 
"Boughton' s protest, the Captain did the same with the other bottle, explain- 
ing that he was about to taste thé contents, and putting his finger to the 
mouth of each bottle and then to his own mouth. Two servants— Sarah 
Blundell and Catherine Amor, entered the room, and Donnellan ordered the 
- first to clean the bottles and tidy the room, despite Lady Boughton's 
. objection. At this stage, Sir Theodosius died. Then, according to Lady 
Boughton, she, her daughter (the Captain’s wife), and the Captain met in the 
parlour. Donnellan said to his wife that Lady Boughton had observed him 
' washing the bottles, and that but for bis saying he did it to taste the 
contents, he did not know what might be done to him. Lady Boughton 
made no reply, but turned in silence to the window. The Captain called 
. in the coachman and asked him, " William, don't you remember my going 
out this morning through the iron gate? I have not been on the other side 
of the house to-day." “ Yes, Sir,” said William, “I do- remember it 
“Then, you William, are my evidence.” At the Coroner's inquest; Lady 
- Boughton-said, the Captain had pulled her sleave when she spoke of his 
. having washed the bottles, and afterwards, on the way home, said to his wife 
. that her Ladyship was very forward in telling things which she had no 
-occasion to tell, for all that she had to do was to answer the questions put 
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to her. After ordering the room to be cleansed, her Ladyship alleged, 
Donnellan had given the deceased's stockings to the servant sáying that they 
were wet, while as a matter of fact there was no appearance of their being 
^ wetat all. А 


`~ 


Catherine Amor, in her evidence, stated that the Captain had 
volunteered the statement that Sir Theodosius had. caught” cold by going 
out fishing when hé was under medicine; yet when the body was opened, 
he said the cause of death was the breaking of a blood vessel. The Captain 
had been wont to lock himself up for hours working at a still, and a few days 
after the inquest had brought her a still to clear. 

Powell of Rugby, the medical man sent for by Lady Boughton stated 
that he had arrived at 9 A. M. to: find Sir Theodosius already dead. He 
was accompanied by the Captain to the death chamber, and informed by him 
- that the Baronet had died in convulsions, which the Captain ascribed to a 
chill. The medicines were not in the room. . | 


On September 4th, Rattray, Physician of Coventry, was summoned by 
an dnonymous letter to attend at Lawford Hall to inspect, in company 
with Surgeon Wilmer, the body of the deceased. The medical men, on their 
arrival, were met by Donnellan who showed them'a letter from Sir William 
Wheeler, the late Baronet’s guardian, -demanding a post mortem. The 
“Doctors, however, finding:the body to be in an advanced state of putrefaction, 
excused themselves on the ground “that mere family curiosity could not 
justify so dangerous an operation.” Three days after the funeral, on 
September gth, at the demand of Sir William Wheeler, Rattray and Wilmer 
met Bucknell, Powell and Snow at the churchyard. The body was 
exhumed and found to be “ black and spotted, fat dissolved and—looked like 
water : teeth black and tongue protruding and curled up to the nose.” Asked 
if these symptoms'were caused by poison, Rattray replied “most undoubtedly." 
but, although he referred to experiments on dogs and horses, he had to 
admit, on cross-examination, that he had never before seen the dissectisn 
of a body supposed to be poisoned. The: two bottles already mentioned 
were shown to him, and he declared “ the one perfectly innocent, the other— 
chief ingredient laurel water.” He admitted having been of opinion that the 
arsenic had been the cause of the death, but- said that he had changed that view. 
He could not again alter his view: as he had tasted some water in the 
deceased's stomach and had been convinced. 

|. Wilmer and Parsons, “ Professor of Anatomy at Oxford, and Ash, 
Physician in.Birmingham, supported Rattray’s view. Bucknell stated that 
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on calling at Lawford Hall, he had been met by Captain. Donnellan, who told 

_him that, as Rattray and Wilmer had refused to hold a post mortem it could 
be no one’s business to interfere. Subsequently, after instructions from Sir 
William Wheeler, he again called at the Hall, but was sent away by the 
prisoner. 


The aboveeis very unpleasant reading, but the details may, perhaps, be of 
importance to the student of Medical Jurisprudence. The unfortunate 
thing is that I have not so far been able to test Williams’ assertion that in 
the end Captain Donnellan’s innocence was established by the confession 
of his mother-in-law. Donnellan came-to Calcutta in Aldercron's Regiment 
in 1756, and elected to remain with the Indian Army, when his regiment was 
sent home. In 1759 he was court-martialed at Masulipatam fora breach of 
the 12th Article of War, but he seems to have been able to obtain a favourable 
reconsideration of his conduct. : 


` 


To the abiding loss of Calcutta, Archdeacon Hyde brought his published 
studies of Calcutta Ecelesiastical history to an end with the close of the 
eighteenth century. At close of his brochure 7ле Parish of Bengal, 
he takes his reader to visit the, Church of St. John, “at its consecra- 
tion or within a year of it" The chief entrance was then in the middle of 
the eastern wall. “ Alighting at the great eastern staircase of Chunar- 
stone you ascended under the screen of your huge painted parasol to a tile- 
paved terrace beneath the eastern portico. Here a sentry with a firelock 
guarded the ‘entrance. Passing him you found yourself in a wide, narrow 
vestibule and at the back of the curved recess that enclosed the altar; to 
the right and left were staircases leading up to the doors of the galleries. 
(This vestibule was abolished in 1811.) Passing beneath one of these stair- 
cases into the interior you saw that the altar was set in an apse (not 
vaulted probably) and оп а pavement of white Chinese marble. Above it 
hung the great picture, and it was protected by a curved railing.’ The 
Archdeacon thinks that the pews in the body of the Church “probably 
faced all north and south on either side of a broad central aisle." The 
“ tall pulpit with the reading desk below it stood right in front of the western 


gallery." 


The above description suggests that, although in 1790, one entered St. 
John's.by a door in the East, the altar was then at the east end of 
the Church, and discovered by the visitor after passing through a vestibule 
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enclosed by the extreme Eastern wall of the Church and within by a 
“curved wall” forming the apse in which the altar stood, ` 
Referring to the Vestry Records, I find in a bill presented by Messrs. 
Bruce and Smille, on the 5th January 1812, the following items :— 
To taking down the old roof, the circular walls behind the Communion Table, the 


old staircases and the walls enclosing them ies A ace -. 1,146 
Cutting 4 appertures in the east wall, fixing in the frames and cutting fhe: doors and 
windows on each side end over the Communion Table $3 5s m 446 


On April roth 1813 the Vestry paid from their Pewage Fund. 


To paving the square part of the church round the Altar, Pulpit and Reading Desk 
with the best polished clean Marble containing (after deducting 110 feet for 
the sweep of the Altar and 80 feet for the Governor-General’s and Ministers 


Pews) 734 square feet at 3 Rs. per feet s is e 2,202 
Paving 33 feet 4 inches in length of the middle aisle containing 223 square feet at 
4 rupees per feet ay T T T is … 6999 


There was another considerable alteration in the architectural design 
of St. John’s, carried out in 1811—the conversion of the internal columns 
from the “Doric” to the “Corinthian” order. The Report of a Special 
Committee of Survey held on November 20 1810 is worth reproducing. 


LiguT-Con FLEMING of Engineers — .. A we President. 


САРТ. Tuos. Моор, Executive Officer сев ө 
Members 
LigvT. Forpycg, of Engineers ses m 


Judging from the beams. lately taken from the East End as well as from the appearance of 
the ends of those exposed to views by breaking up the Terrace along the top of the Entablature 
of the columns in the body of the Church, the Committee is of opinlon that, if the roof had not 
been broken up as above, there would not have been any necessity for a new roof for some years 
to come; but at present the Committee is of opinion a new roof is become indispensably neces- 
sary, for the beams have evidently suffered so much from exposure during the whole of the last 
rains, there would have been an impropriety in trusting to them. 

Notwithstanding it has been hitherto customary when new roofs have been ordered to direct 
the Balustrades or Parrapet wall to be taken down for the purpose of obtaining a perfect level for 
the beams to rest upon, yet,as that level cannot be had without incurring so heavy an expense, 
the Committee think it may well be dispensed with in the present instance, and therefore 
recommend that only the inner part of the wall where each beam rests and as far as they are 
inserted into it, be taken down. 

Although the substituting Corinthian for Doric columns in the body of the Church would, in 
the opinion of the Committee, be a very great improvement, yet they cannot pretend to recommend 
the measure as indispensably necessary. 

The removal of the original Stairs leading to the Galleries together with the walls enclosing 
them, as also the Circular Walls against which the Communion table stood, seems a very great 
improvement, in as much as it has enlarged the body of the Church and given much light, and the 
Committee very highly approves of the two Flights of Geometrical stairs already constructed in 
the West end of the Church as they take up very little room and are of very easy ascent, but the 
Committee does not see any necessity for the ornamented railing. 
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The Committee is not aware of any real necessity or great advantage to be derived from altering 

the present sloping from the Galleries, and therefore does not recommend it being done: neither , 
- doés the Committee pes any necessity for going to the expense of paving the Eastern Verandah ` 

with stone, nor of remdving the tiles on the Western steps and putting stone in their stead: both 
have laste so long tiled as they were, a new tiling may answer very well. 

The Committee observes that the alterations proposed to be-made in the Western Portico 
{all but the Steps), also the cylindrical Stairs in the steeple), as well as the proposed diminution 
of the Gallery in front of the organ, have been already carried into execution, and therefore thinks 
it needless to make any observations on those points, АП the other parts of the proposed alter- 
ations, improvements and repairs, the Committee esteems necessary and proper, and therefore, offers 
the following estimates, ` 





| These alterations were effected during the course of repairs, and altera- 
tions and repairs altogether cost Rs. 54,396. The Congregation, at the same 
time, provided Rs. 3,000 for an ornamental: iron railing for the staircases 
- and galleries. It is interesting to note that -on December the 3rd 1812, the 
`- Vestry addtessed the Governor-General (Lord Minto) in Council, pointing 
out that it had “been deemed expedient that Divine Service should be 
- performed on Sunday Evening at St. John’s Church,” and asking for the 
sum of Rs. 4000 to meet “the expence of the shades and lamps with the 
cost of putting up the same.” The petition was gane te 





LThe next great improvement was commenced in 1823. On the m of 
: „August the Vestry wrote:— . 
Е To Tug Riaat HON’BLE Lorp TN е NELLE ` 
| - Governor -General in Council. | 
My Lorp, | XM. BL - 
А We Бер the honour of your Lordship's at attention in Conseil t to a'short statement submitted 
with the view of promoting what is understood to have engaged of late the liberal” consideration - 
of Government, This is the improvement of the Cathedral. : 

The climate of this country obliges us annually to have a йөр double roofed shed of 
Dhurmah mats and bamboo erected on the south side of the Cathedral, the invariable effect of 
which is some injuries to the cornice and plaster of the-building, the eventual expense being 
also, we believe, greater than would attend the construction of a suitable puckah verandah such as 
Was in contemplation during the late Lord Bishop's life. In strict necessity the circumstance stated 

_ makes only one verandah necessary, but as [the] Building would want in uniformity in that case, 


7 andas there would be substantial advantage from a verandah to the northward, we beg to prepare 


an addition of a verandah on that side likewise. The improvement accruing to the aspect of the - 
City from*this two-fold addition to the Cathedral will be obvious to your Lordship in Council, 
and the substantial advantage intimated by us is that we can thus provide a more convenient 
ingress and egress for the people who x under the galleries of the Cathedral and who come in 
palkees. 

There- is ariother йыр, which has been Ре recommended іо us aud which appears 
to bein itself desirable, namely, ventilators in the roof. We have consequently obtained an ' 
estimate for side ventilators, of which two will be placed at equal distance in the roof of each aisles, - 
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Our practice and desire are not to trouble Government for expenses of the Cathedral so long 
as the assets derivable from the Pewage enable us to carry into effect what appears desirable, and 
on this principle we solicit at present Government for one half only of the, necessary expenses, vis. 
Sa Rs, 15,294-11-7, according to the accompanying estimates. 


We have, etc., 
Danigt Corte. 
J. Parsons. 
С. Money. • 
J. L. STUART. 
Henry V. DARRELL. 
W. AINSLIE, " 


The following is an extract of a letter from Bishop Heber to Lord 
Amherst :— 7 


I am much concerned that I have been compelled to detain for зо long a time the documents 
which your Lordship has done me the honour to communicate to me respecting the proposed 
additional verandahs and ventilators to the Cathedral. I was, however, so deeply impressed with 
what Í apprebended to be architectural deformities in the details and elevation shewn to me, that 
I was anxious before I replied to your Lordship to converse with the Architect and some distinguished 
Engineer Officers whom I have had the privilege of consulting. The result has been that they 
agree with me in the propriety of (1st) shortening the verandahs by the omission of three pillars 
at each end; (andly) erecting the pillars on a continuous casement, instead of distinct pedestals, 
and (3rdly) extending the width of the stone steps within to the whole depth of the verandahs. 
By these alterations, if approved of by your Lordship in Council,a saving will be erected in the 
expense of, perhaps, a few hundred rupees, but, what is of more importance, a more convenient 
shelter will be obtained for palanquins a more spacious and handsome access to the side aisles, 
and a much more chaste and elegant façade to the North and South Fronts of the Cathedral. 
Thus modified, I can with confidence recommend the plan to the munificence of your Lordship in 
Council, as likely to add materially to the comfort and convenience of the congregation, as well 
to the beauty of the structure and adjacent streets of the City. 

In January, 1824, the Government contributed Rs. 7,647-5-9 as its share 


for the verandahs and ventilators. 





The third important change was made sometime in 1863-64. This was the 
building of the existing Sanctuary. In view of this change, Lt: Col. 
Beadle, on behalf of the Dalhousie Institute, put in a request that Zoffany's 
Altar Piece might be transferred from the Church to the Institute. The cost 
of the new sanctuary appears to bave been Rs. 6128-10-8, and the. amount 
contributed by the Vestry Rs. 3323-10-10 On December 28th the Vestry 
were asked.to consent to the surrender of a twenty foot strip of land in the 
East of the compound for the purpose of widening Council House Street. 





Elsewhere in the present issue I have given the inscription from the 
grave of Mr. Jacob Rider at Ghazipur. 1 suppose that this Mr. Rider is to be 
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identified with the Jacob Rider who was dismissed from the Service by the 
Select Committee on 5th January 1767 for having joined in an address to 
Sir Robert Fletcher, when the latter was under sertence of Court Martial, 
and who was restored in the following year. (See General Letter of the 
Court to Bengal gth December, 1768). Rider had been appointed in 1762 
together with among others, Simeon Droz, John G-ose, William Harwood, 
and Alexander Higginson. Ofthe last name the late Mr. R. C. Sterndale 
writes : 

Amongst the worthjes who contributed to the New Play House erected on the sites of 
the Old Church was one Alexander Higginson, a member of a notab.e and adventurous family of 
Salem, Massachusetts, for so far back as 1665, we find Colonel John Higginson of Salem, writing 
to induce his brother, Nathaniel, one of the Company's servants and for five years Governor of 
Port St George on the Coromandel Court, to open up an Indian trade with Salem by way of 
London. A son of Nathaniel Robert Higginson died in Madras in 1726, being seventh In Council, 
though only 23 years in age. The Salem merchants, however, soon began to trade with Calcutta 


direct, and the Ażlantic of Salem was the first ship that carried the American flag in the River 
Hughli in 1788. 


From Volume 1 of “ Writers’ Petition" preserved at the India Office 
I have reaped the following biographical facts relative to John Cartier, 
Warren Hasting’s immediate predecessor as Gov2rnor of Fort William. 
Cartier was the son of John and Mary Cartier: he was born on the 23rd 
May 1733, and baptised at St. James’ Church, Westminster, on the 17th 
June following. He was educated by Francis Swinden, Master of the 
Academy at Greenwich, and later by Ellis Webster az the “ School in Orange 
Court, near the Mews, Charing Cross,” who writes : 

This is to certify that Mr. John Cartier has been duly instructed by mein writing and 


arithmetic, and has regularly gone through two sets of Books in Merchants accompts of Dr. and 
Cr. by Double Entry and thoroughly qualified therein. 


Cartier’s “arrival” is dated 25th September 1750. In the dread year 
1756 he was Factor and an Assistant at Dacca and for a short time a 
prisoner. In January, 1757, he is described in a list of Covenanted Servants 


(Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, Vol. III p. 414) as “ Volunzeer," while next to him 
comes Warren Hastings “ Head Assistant Zemindary." 
e 


ST. JOHN’S HOUSE. 
| ` WALTER К. FIRMINGER. 
Calcutta. 
P.S.—Since writing the above I have been temporarily transferred to 
Shillong, and owing to the journey I have not been ғЫе to give to the proofs 
the amount of attention I should have desired. 


- W.K.F. 
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children young wives, aid Bail men. Probably more aa 75 per | 
Hie graves ае those of ehlldren: .I noticed, but had not time to ale 


ch nd. Richard French. А 











> ms MDCCXCV. Aged LXVI years 


_ 4. Here are deposit 








months. 1 т bis Monument di is erected in grateful тшшш m о na 


Richd. Blechynden Arc. 







mortal remains of icd CORFIELD | ess 


virtues that endeared her / to Private Affection / and Public Esteem Г Le 


(5. Saered / to the / Memory of / MAJOR JAMES | DAVIDSON / of the t 


18th Regt. N. I. / who departed this life / August the 4, 1802. 


6. Sacred /to the Memory of / Captain JOHN WILLIAMS* / Foe _ (s 


Commanding the Invalid Battalion / of ‘this Garrison / In which he resided 
many years / His Gallantry and exemplary conduct / Excited the Applause / 
and regard of his Brother Officers / and of those who were placed under his 


Command / while his general deportment in Society / secured the Esteem E 


of all who knew him. / This Stone eh is placed T a Friend ae who : I 





WILLIAMS / died. [Continuation buried.] ded 
^ 9. In Memory/ of / Mrs. MARY CHAMBERLAIN [Raiet of / the | 
late Rev. J. Chamberlain / Died August 27, 1833. / Aged 59. 

10. In Memory of / JANE/ late beloved wife of John PARSONS 

. Missionary / who died August 26, 1842. / Aged 27 years. When Christ 

who is our life shall / appear , then shall ye also appear / with Him in glory. | 





орг qeu / EBENEEZER LAWRENCE /зоп of John and Mary | 
| Lawrence, Missionaries / who died August. 1%, 1843 f Aged 3 gue and. 9. ae p. 


months. / Of such is the Kingdom of / God. . B 
12. Sacred to the Memory / of / ENSIGN PATRICK QUIN / i 


Bengal Infantry. - 







us 22 months and 4 days. / The Lord. ge 
. Blessed / is His Holy Name. 
ш RONALD DAVIDSON / who: dee 


| ate this life goth Decembér 1845 / Aged ai years: j Fe 
widow and three Orphan Children / to Deplore His Irreparible e 
Monument i is erected Ki His Dico Widow. е 


piety / ‘who. after upw vards | of 40 years of. faithful : 


ice n / or Shuldham's family / died at Мост 8th of a 


ed to the Memory of CATHERINE MARIAE f LOWTON $ : 
nd / Maria Lowton / of the Bengal Artillery I who : 
he 7th of May 1805 T Aged 8 months and 10 o daya. 
[Continuation beneath soil. 1 d eS 





cated his children and maintained 
le fortune. 
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à I. Sacred to the ! Memory of jt CAPTAIN anës ROBE 
_ Engineers / This Monument is Erected / 2 A дий and ¢ 


3. In/ memory / of JACOB RIDER z 
5th fi of August/ 1809. / Aged 63 years. — 


Memorey (sic) / of JAMES RICHARDSON, / ! 
or, H. M. 65th йк of Foot, / who departed tl 





Both of the 


‹ їор роог Sinner ! Stop and think 
Before you further go. 
© Will you sport upon the brink 
Of everlasting woe ? 


Once again I charge you stop, 
For unless you warning take 

Ere you are aware you drop 
Into the eternal lake. 


Sacred / to the Memory of / the late Mrs, HANNAH 
»parted this life / the t4th September, 1817 7 Aged 39 years. 
Sacred / to the Memory of / Mrs. ANN DELANEY, 


"E Nt найн obliterated. I: SER 
14. Sacred / to the Memory, À of ELIZ | 


Aged 32 years./ Erected /аѕ а Ма of 
of His Corps. D. 

16. Sacred / to. the Memory of / MR. 
Mahomedabad / who Departed this Life / on tl 
1812./ Aged 39 years. 

7- To the Memory / of / BREvr. Majo 

Dragoons, , / who. died at “Ghazeepoy 
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GHAZIPUR. ALTAR-SHAPED MONUMENTS. 
Photos by Walter K. Firminger. 
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CHUPRA. DUTCH TOMBS. 
Photos by Walter К. Firminger. 


Died 21st May 18. 40. 


(1). First Old Cemetery. 


. of Dinapor 


Бастей to the Memory of / ELIZABETH MANN / who departe 

on the / roth August / 1793. Aged 44 years. / This Monument is 

re (sic) by her most disconsolate / and ever regretting паат Robert. 
ann. / Marchant (sic) at Dinapore. : 
memory of / LIEUT. ALEXR. GUTHRIE who died at Dinapore 

d of May 1785 / Aged 34 years. / A man of Hie се 





13. 7 | Goodell, Sergt. / sth 


5 ule. Regt. | who died ye 25th of July 1793 | Aged т year 3 months, _ | 
апа 24 дауз Opening bud thy early infant charms / saw well Uem 


pleased, and snatched ye to its arms. Я 
14. ROBERT DOWNES, А.м. / Catherine Hall, Cambiiage. | Died 
25th June 1771 / Aged 26 years. 
15. To the Memory of / Li£ur,-COLONEL / JAMES BROWNE [ who 
departed this life / June 22nd, 1790. / Aged 48. v 
(2). Second Old Cemetery. : 
16. Erected by his Brother Officers to the Memory of / Cap 
CHARLES DUNBAR, His Majesty's то Regiment / Killed in A 
the Mutineer near Arrah / July 29th 1857. / Aged 51 years. 
[On other side.] С 
Erected by his Brother Officers to the Memory of / ENSIGN HEN 
JAMES ERSKINE, His Majesty’s roth Regiment / who died at Dina 
July 31st 1857 from wounds received in / Action with the Mutineers ne 
Arrah. July 29th. / Aged 29 years. 
17. MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN Sr. LEGER / Died 29th July. 1799 
Aged 42. 
18. Sacred / to the Memory of / SPENCER DYER / Merchant / w 
abi this life / 28th May 1810 / Aged 42 years. ` 
(3. Cemetery in Present us 
19. Sacred/to the Memory of / STANLAI 
M. D./ Surgeon Major / Bengal Medical S 
. August 27th A. D. 1869. / Aged 59./ Field - 
rs Delhi doring the меш ГА. D. 1857,/ “Tn 





vin fiim: without pues m у be xe 
here combined the Suaviter i in Modo / with the F ortiter i in i Re pcs 


u ge aed Magistrate of “жан / who departed this life on ae wath Ap 
1804 Aged 31 years 7 months,/ An affectionate Husband, Father, Son and - 
, / a warm Friend, zealous upright Magistrate. / He lie'd beloved and 
ed: / and died sincerely lamented. Dx LUE 
Sacred / to the Memory of /JOHN CHARLES JOHNSON./ Bora | 
ebruary, 1818 A. D. / Died 15th. December 1860 A. D. /. In the midst 
ife / we are in death. 

15. "Sacred / to the Memory of / REBECCA, / Wire or / CAPTAIN 
| JHN LITTLEDALE GALE / who departed this Life/ the 6th August 1826/ _ 
aged 26 years / also of / CHARLES EDWARD and JAMES / their Children. 

6. Dedicated /to the Memory of / CAPTAIN AND Mrs. ISAAC 

OWE, / who departed this life in the year 1808. 
Death, cruel spoiler, tears (sic) each tender tie 
And each new day inflicts a newer pain. 
Yet severed Friends in joy shall live once more, 
And bind anew the ties that death had rent, 
And they who loved on transient earth before 
Shall meet to love eternally in heaven. 
In Memory of / ROBERT JARRETT / who departed this life / the 
‘ebruary 1805. / Aged бо years. 
Sacred | to the Memory of / P. I. FLOR, м.р.,/ who died at Purneah / 
August 1778./ Aged 40 years. [Persian or Urdu lines follow.) 
астей / to the Memory / of ii Mn. GEORGE paps Î who : 


тогу 34 of / WILLIAM SCOTT, EsQ., / who died on the 

1792.] Aged до years. 
| стей. 1 to the Memory of / THOS. C. SCOTT, Eso., | late Regis- 
cting Judge, and / Magistrate of the District, | who died on the 7th 
f March 1811./ Aged 29 years.| This Monument is Erected / By 
most intimate / Friends who despair of / Ever seeing his like 


emory of | JOHN HANNAY, Eso, / late Jud 





795. m 50 years. RSS | сі 
То the Метогу of |J. А. DAVIDSON, Eso. TAs 
Died. à | this Station | In the year of our Lord / 1819 /. 
15. Sacred / to the Memory of / MARIA / wife of / CAPTAIN. WILLIA 
BERTRAM / Barrack Master / 16th Division Barrack Department / who | 


departed this Nfe / at Purneah on the roth of February 1825. / Aged 26. m 


years. —— * z 
16. Sacred / to the Memory of / ELIZABETH PETRIE | Relic 
of JOHN ANGUS MACLEAN / who departed this life / 27th May, 1829, / 
aged 52 years. / This Monument was Erected / by her affectionate Daughter . 
Catherine Kerry. | 
17. 1а / Memory | of | odd die WILLIAM / who died at Рига. | 
on the 18th day of August 1828./ Aged eleven months and өү = 
days. The only son of Frederick and Anne CORFIELD. e 
18. Sacred j to the Memory of J. V. BISCO, Eso. / Died at Purneah i 
On the 26th July 1827./ In the 35th year of his Age. ты; 
19. In Memory / of / JAMES KING KIBLWICK / who departed this 
life / 1st of December 1843. / Aged 25 years. : 
20. Sacred /to the Memory of / THE HoN'BLE Е. DRUMMOND, [^ 
Magistrate of Purneah / who died the 15th May, 1848.| Aged 26 years. 
This Monument is raised / By the Residents of the District / In token of their 
sense / of His worth. [Remainder illegible.) p 
21. In / Memory of ALEXANDER TURNBULL / Lieutenant of dus 
Majesty's УП Bengal European Regiment / and Commandant of the Па > 
Police Battalion. / Died March t4th 1859. Aged 34 years. / Surely I come 
quickly. Amen / Even so come Lord Jesus. Revelation. XXII, 29. 
22. Sacred / to the Memory of | GEORGE PALMER, *EsQ., / who 
departed this life /on the roth September, A. D. 1846 / Ætat 44 years. / 


He lived beloved and respected / By both the rich and poor / and died regret- 


ted by all. / Requiescat in pace./ (4 dines of Urdu or Persian follor 
23. [The following inscription is much defaced, and E һа 
attempt to copy the closing lines.] 
Her[e is  in]terred / ais Ob] Da]: mes 
Steel, [Surg]eon in the Service of / The Hescurable: East India 
who departed this life / On the of June 1791. 


BUXAR. 


There is in this burial ground a large masonry structure ‘evidently intended 
as the basis of a mausoleum. The Executive neer informed me th 


rch, Calcutta; 7 
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according to local t-adition the English soldiers who died on the famous 
battlefield of Buxar are buried here. This tomb is numbered 35 on the 
official plan of the cemetery. f 

т. Sacred / to the Memory / of / Ligur. W INNES, XII Regt. 
Inf. / Son of Colonel [nnes C. B. Bengal N. I. / Died August 25th / 1832 / 
As a testimoney of thzir esteem. / This Monument is erected / by the officers 
in his Regiment. / М 

2. Sacred / to the Memory of / MR. ANN TOONE / Wife of / Lieut.- 
Colonel Toone / Commanding this Station / whose Philanthropy / endeared 
her to her Family,/ Friends and all who knew / Her Worth / Obiit roth 
August A. D. 811. 

3: Sacred / to the Memory of / E. M. STERLING / Wife of/ 
Captain R. C. Sterling / of the 7th Native Cavalry / who departed this life / 
on the 7th of April 1811. / Aged 30 years. / This Monument was erected / 
By his disconsolate Parents. 

д. Sacred / to the / Memory of MAJOR JOHN LINDSAY, / of the 
roth Regiment Native / Infantry, who died on the 22nd / of October 1817 / 
Aged ... years./ An excellent disposition / and sound judgment added 
to / integrity of princile and / sincerity of heart endeared / him to all ; and 
beloved by his / Fr.ends, he died respected / as an officer and lamented 
as a man. | 

5. This Monument / is erected / by the officers / of the 36th Native 
Infantry / to the Memory of / MAJOR WILLIAM GAGE / of that Regiment / 
who died at Buxar / while proceeding to the Presidency / on the 28th 
March, 1829. 

6. Sacred / to / the Memory of / CAPTAIN ALEXANDER COCK, / 
6th Regiment Light Cavalry who departed this / life 21st September 1823 
in the 37th year of his Age / This Monument is erected by his beloved wife 
as the last honor / she could show towards a kind and affectionate husband / 
whose loss she will as long as breath remains lament, / 

О thcu removed from this world’s strife. 

Whose relics here below are laid, 

May peace who watched thy harmless life » 
In death protect thy harmless shade. 

Yet not alone around thy bier 

Thy Charlott's sighs unfeign'd ascend. 

The mourner’s pity drops a tear, - 

And virtue weeps a vanished friend. 

7. Sacred / to the Memory of / JOHN GIBBS / Lr.-CoLoNRr / 
Commandant of Buxar / who departed this life / on the/ 7th December 1847 / 
Aged 47 years | This tomb is erected as a / Tribute due to departed / worth 
by his affectionate Lad | M. A. May. 
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8 To | the Memory / off Lieut. JOHN HAMILTON SMITH | 
Adjutant and Quarter- Master / 5th Sepoy Brigade / Who departed this life / 
the 12th of September 1789. 

9. Sacred lto the Memory /of ENSIGN / JOHN BECHEATON | of the 
gth Regiment Bengal Native Infantry / who died at Buxar on the 31st Janu- 
ary | 1811. Aged 15 years. / This Monument is erected / by his Brother Officers 
as a mark / of their affection and esteem. 

10. To the/ Memory | of LIEUT. RANDOLPH RANSFORD / who died [ 
the roth of April 1783. / Aged 39 years./ Dedicated by his affectionate 
Friend, / Major Thomas Gardiner. 

rı. In Memory / of WILLIAM CHARLO / who departed this life 
14th July | 1800 / Aged 44 years. 

12. То the Memory / of {Captain PETER DAVIS / who departed this 
life most sincerely regretted / on the 13th day of March 1788. / Aged 51 years/ 
This Monument is erected / by his Brother Officers. 





GYA. 
Closed Cemetery. 


1. Sacred/to the Memory of / FRANCIS GILLANDERS, EsQ., | 
many years Collector of Taxes | on Pilgrims at Gya, / who departed this life / 
on the 27th August 1821. / Aged sixty years. / A faithful and zealous 
discharge of public duty / Secured him the most unqualified approbation of 
Government. / An intimate knowledge oi Indian character and customs / With 
his great attention to the wants and comforts / Of the Pilgrims visiting the 
sacred Temples at Gya/ Gained him the utmost veneration and regard, [. 
Whilst many able qualities and a blameless life / and the praetice of every 
virtue within bis reach / Placed him high in the esteem and affection of his 
Friends / by whom this Monument is erected to record his worth. 

2. Sacred] to the Memory of / LEWIS DANNIEL, / Assistant Surgeon] 

who departed this life / on the 29th January / А. D. 1819 | Aged 25 years. 
e 3. Erected by their Brother Seamen /to the Memory of / HENRY 
WHITE, / JAMES ALLAN, | JOHN SYVETT, / JOHN ANSON, / 
HENRY SCOTT, | THOMAS McCAULAY,/ THOMAS ALLEN, / J. 
BRUCE, | HENRY DROUGHT, / GEORGE LEMON, / JAMES ALLEN, / 
No. 1 Company. No. 5 I. N. Brigade / who died of disease while serving at 
Gyah ! during that year of sorrow 1857-58 | Their warfare is accomplished. 
j Isaiah ХІ. 2. ; - 

4. Sacred / tothe Memory of / Capr. THOS. C. GRAY, БК. M. L.I.} 
of the Shannon’s Naval Brigade. / Died May 8th, 1858. Aged 37. / At Gyah 
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of Dysentery. / This monument is erected / By the officers of the Shannon | 
who lost in him a valiant comrade / and much esteemed friend: 

5. Sacred to the Memory of / HENRY HODGSON, SCOTT, | Son of / 
Robert Hodgson Scott, c.s. | Born 2nd October 1856 at Dacca / Died 27th 
February 1857 at Gya. ; '' Their Angels [etc., St. Math. XVIII, o]." 

6. Sacred/to the Memory of/ FRANCIS CHARLES ANNESLEY | 
Captain H. M. бо Rifles fand 3rd son ofthe late Captain the Hon'ble 
Francis Charles Annesley, R. N. / who departed this life / on the 3oth May* 
1854 | Aged 31 years and 11 months. 

7. Sacred /to the Memory of / ELIZABETH, / the beloved wife of / 
Charles GARSTIN, Esq., / of the Civil Service / who departed this life / on the 
22nd August 1843/in the 24th year of her age / “ Her end was perfect 
peace.” / 

8. Sacred / to che Memory of CHARLOTTE LOUISA, eldest daughter 
of / the Hon’ble Edmund DRUMMOND |} of the Civil Service. / Born on the 
16th Jannary 1840. / Died on the 26th July 1844. / Suffer the little children 
to come unto / Me, and forbid them поё, ffor of such is/ the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

9. [Not copied in full] DUNCAN CRAUFORD MCLEOD, c.s. Born 
in Fort William, 1st May 1808. Died at Gya 16th June 1833. 


SHERGATHI. 


I. Sacred to the Memory / of CHARLES PATTON, EsQ. of the 
Bengal Civil Service, / who died on the gth July 1813. Aged 30./ Deser- 
vedly respected by the Native population of these / Provinces for a faithful 
zealous and honorable discharge / of his public duties and endeared to his 
relations and / friends by the warmth of his affections and the / benevolence 
of his heart. 

2. LT.-COLONEL SAMUEL JONES./ Died the agth June 1802 / 
Aged 40 years. 

3. THOMAS PALMER. / Obiit September 24th 1799 / Ætatis 27. 

4. WILLIAM SMITH, EsQ.,/ Late Register of Ramghur./ Depar- 
ted this life / on the зга October 1821. | Aged 30 years. 

5. Sacred / іо the Memory of/ HESTER DANCE, | Infant daughter 
of Nathaniel SMITH and Eliza his wife, / who departed this life / May 4th / 
1822. | Aged 5 months and 20 days. | And Jesus said, suffer little children / 
and forbid them not to come into Me / for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

6. Sacred | to the Memory of] GEORGE HOGSFLESH, / Gunner of 
the Bengal Artillery,/ Overseer of the Grand Trunk Road. / Died the 22nd 
July 1847 | Aged 32 years and nine months. 





# An inscription on another side gives the date of death as 29th May. 
е 3 I ° 
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7. Sacred / tothe Memory of / CHARLES O'CONNOR / of the De- 
partment of Public Works, / Overseer of the Grand Trunk Road./ Died 27th 
July 1847./ Aged 45 years. 

8. C. W. MORAVIA. 

9. Sacred / іо the Memory of / CHARLOTTE AMELIA, / Second 
Daughter of GEORGE THOMAS. | Born gth November 1842 [ and departed 
this life / 13 Apfil 1844. 

Ы Silent be all my anxious fears, 
My heart no more repine ; 
Since Jesus in His bosom wears 
The flower that once was mine. 

10. Sacred / to the Memory of / GEORGE, / Infant Son of GEORGE 
THOMAS. | Born 13th October / and departed this life / 2nd November 1845. 
[Verse not copted. | 

11. To the Memory of / ELLEN ELIZA, / the beloved wife of | 
CHARLES VON BIBRA, / who died at Dobee С. T. R./on the 28th 
December 1868 / in her 23rd year. 

12. Sacred / {о the Memory of / WILLIAM CHARLES, | Infant Son 
of | Fulwer Craven FOWLE. / Bengal Civil Service / Died 11th August 1853, / 
Aged т year 4 months and 11 days. / Suffer the little children to come / 
unto Me, and forbid them not for / of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

13. Sacred/to the Memory of/ WELLS BUTLER, EsQ. / of the / 
Bengal Civil Service, / Youngest Son of / Henry and Ann Butler / of Roys- 
ton, Cambridgeshire, England. / Born at Rcyston, June 27th 1833. Died at 
Shergotty, June 2oth 1859. 

BALASORE. 


Old Enghsh Burial Ground. 
1. Here lyeth the body of / ELIZABETH PLAYDEL* who / departed 
this life the 1oth day / of August, ye year of our Lord 1758. / Aged 19 years. 
2. 1684./ Here lies the body .of ANN, late wife of Captain Francis / 
WILSHAW | who died ye pmo. 9 bris. Aged 26 yeare./ Also the Body of 
EDWARD, his son, who deceased 27th of the same month. / 4 years. Anno 
Domini 1684. 
3. Here lyeth the body of / ISABELL KELSALL who departed this 
life the 28th day of / April in ye year of our Lord, / 1751. | Aged 17 years. 
Old Dutch Burial Ground. 
г. Michel Jans / Burggraaf / Vanseven | Huisen obiit / 23rd Novem- 
ber / 1696. 
2. … … e e in Bella—8 y ULIA 


WALTER K. FIRMINGER. 


To  —————— 
æ A well intentioned restorer has painted over two inset letters of this name and made the name 
“ Playad.” 


Calcutta Historical Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


1. Annual Meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held on the 17th 

March 1916 at 6-30 P.M., in the Hall of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, Lord Carmichael, presided. There 
were present (1) the Venerable Archdeacon, W. К. Firminger, M.A., B.D., 
(2) Sir К. N. Mookerjee, К.С.1.Е., Lt.-Col. W. J. Buchanan, С.Е, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Surendra Nath Roy, Rai Radbacharan Pal Bahadur, Rai Lalit Mohan 
Sing Bahadur, Mr. Н. С. Graves, Mr. F. C. Scallan, Mr. С. O'Connell, 
Mr. R. D. Mehta, сл.ь., Lt.-Col. №. T. Parker, Mr. S. C. Sanial and several 
others. 

In opening the meeting His Excellency said that the Society had not 
prospered greatly during the year just ended. The income was considerably 
less than before, and he suggested that during the coming year they should 
set themselves to increase the interest taken in the society. A suggestion 
had been made by one of the members, Mr. F. C. Scallan, of the Surveyor. 
General's Office, that the name should be altered from the Calcutta Historical 
Society to that of the Bengal Historical Society, He thought it was a very 
good suggestion, because the work of the Society was not confined to Calcutta 
alone, but to the whole of the Province, and the change of name might com- 
mend itself to those in the mofussil interested in historical research. Another 
suggestion was that they should have as Vice-Presidents men who took an 
active interest in the Society. He understood that Vice-Presidents hitherto 
had been gentlemen who were excellent Vice-Presidents in many ways, but 
who did not take much interest in the business of the society. One name, 
that of Colonel Buchanan, stood out among the new Vice-Presidents. His 
Excellency said they could not have a better man, because his interest in his- 
torical research was known to everybody. He wondered whether somethin’ 
could be done to stimulate the interest of members to make individual efforts 
in original historical research. One point had been brought to his notice, 
vis., the need of tracing the history of the names of Calcutta streets. Very 
little was known of Calcutta history between 1785 and 1850. If any members 
had time to examine the files of the old newspapers or periodicals, they would 
probably obtain interesting information about old street names. His Excell. 
ency concluded by paying tribute to the splendid work done in the interests 
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of the society by Archdeacon, W. K. Firminger and Mr. S. C. Sanial, the 
Hon. Secretary. 


The Venerable Archdeacon, W. К. Firminger, M.A., B.D., in moving the 
adoption of the Annual Report and Accounts for 1915 as circulated to the 
Members (taken as read) said that the year had opened with a balance in 
hand of Rs. 860, and had closed with the reduced amount of Rs. 372. They 
had fewer members owing to the circumstances of the war. He would have 
preferred to*see the list of new members larger than ten. He referred to 
the late James Campbell Mitchell, and said that by his death the society had 
sustained a great loss, for his place as an organiser would be difficult to fill. 
He had died the death of a patriot, and the society was very proud of the fact 
that it had his name on its rolls. 


Lt.-Col. W. J. Buchanan, C.LE , seconded the motion which was carried. 

Mr. H. G. Graves moved the election of the following Members to cons- 
titute che Council of the Society for 1916 with power to add to their 
number :— 


President —His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 


Vice~Presidents :—Sir Charles Bayley, С C. S. L, etc, Sir Harry Stephen, Kt.; Sir Robert 
Fulton, Kt.; Lt Col. W. J. Buchanan, C. L E.. 


Members :—The Hon'ble Maharaja Dhiraj of Burdwan, K. C. S. L, K. C. I. E, (2) Maharaja 
Sir P. C. Tagore, Kt, (3) The Hon'ble Raja Rishi Kesh Law, C. I. E, (4) Sir R. N, Mookerjee, 
K. C. L E, (s) The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Cumming, C. S. L, (6) The Ven’rable Archdeacon W. K. 
Firminger, M. A„ B. D, (7) Mr. W. R. Gourlay, I. C. S., (8) Mr. A Cassells, І. C. S., (9) The 
Hon'ble Мг, Е. H. Stewart, C. L E, (10) Mr. Justice А, Chowdhuri, (11) Lt. Col. W. J. 
Buchanan. C.I. E, (12) The Hon'ble Rai Preo Nath Mookerjee Bahadur, (13) The Hon’ble 
Mr. C. H. Kesteven, (14) The Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi, K. C. S. I. of 
Kasimbazar, (15) The Hon'ble Mr. Surendra Nath Ray; (16) The Hon'ble Mr. W. W. Hornell; 
(17) Messrs. R. D. Mehta, C. I E, (18) G. B. McNair; (19) F.C. Scallan; (20) J. A. L. Swan; 
(a1) E. W. S. Russell; (22) Н. G. Graves; (23) W. C. Beaumont; (24) Н. A. Stark; (25) Khan 
Bahadur Dewan Fazl Rubbee; (26) Mr. С. Е. Hooper; (27) А. G. Macpherson; (28) the Rev. 
C. J. Grimes ; (29) Rai Lalit Mohan Singh Bahadur; (30) Mr. Akshaya Kumar Maitra; B, L. 
(31) Mr. J. H. Little, B. A.; (32) Professor Е. F. Oaten, M. A. ; (33) The Rev. H. F. F. Williams. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
Sir R. N. Mookerjee K.C.LE., moved election of the following Members 
to form the Executive Committee of the Society for 1916 with power to add 
to their number :— 
(1) Lt. Col, W. J. Buchanan, C. I. E, (2) The Hon'ble Rai Preonath Mookerjee Bahadur; 
(3) Mr. R. D. Mehta, C. І. E; (4) The Ven: Archdeacon W. K. Firminger, M. A., B. D, 
{5) Mr. Н. С. Graves; (6) Mr. J. A. L. Swan, I. C. S.; (7) Mr. C. F. Hooper; (8) The Hon'ble 


Mr. Justice A Chowdhuri; (9) Mr. E. W.S. Russell; (10) The Rev. Н. F. F. Williams; (11) The 
Honry. Treasurer; (ra) Tke Hony. Secretary. 


-The motion was duly seconded and carried. 
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Mr. К. D. Mehta, C.I.E., moved the reappointment of Sir R. N. Mooker- 
jee, К. C. I. E, aud Mr. S. C. Sanial to act respectively as Heny. Treasurer 
and Hony. Secretary of the Society for 1916. . 

The motion was seconded by the Hon'ble Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur 
and was carried. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Surendra Nath Roy moved the reappointment of the 
Ven: Archdeacon, W. К. Firmiuger, M. À. B. D., and Mr.'S. C. Sanial to 
act respectively as Editor and Assistant Editor of Bengal Past & Present 
for 1916. 

This was seconded by Rai Lalit Mohan Singh Bahadur and was carried. 

The Ven. Archdeacon, W. K. Firminger, M.A.B.D. proposed that Dr. 
David Spooner of the Archeological Survey Department of Bihar and Orissa 
Government be elected an Honorary Member of the Society. 

This was seconded by Mr. S. C. Sanial and was carried. 


With a vote of thanks to His Excellency for presiding, moved by Mr. R. 
D Mehta, C.LE, the meeting separated. 
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* ANNUAL REPORT, 
For the year ending 31st December, 1075. 


Office-bearers : —At the last general meeting held on the gth March 
1915, the Venerable Archdeacon, W. K. Firminger, M. A., B. D., resigned the 
Presidentship of the Society, and His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
was graciously pleased to succeed him. In August last the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Herbert Holmwood was obliged, owing to his 11] health, to resign the 
Vice-Presidentship of the Society. Sir К. N. Mookerjee and Mr. S. C. 
Sanial continued to act respectively as Hony. Treasurer and Hony. Secretary 
of the Society. 

Membership :—The Society deeply regrets the loss sustained by the 
death of the following members :— 

(1). Sir Robert Laidlaw. 

(2. Mr. C. H. Mead. 

(3. Mr. С. J. A. Pritchard. 

(4). Mr. Irenee Lehuraux. 

(5). The Rev. Mr. E. M. Wheeler. 

(6). Babu Raj Chandra Chandra. . ` 

It is with the deepest regret that the Council also zecords the death of Mr. 
James Campbell Mitchell, in the service of the King-Emperor in Mesopotamia. 
Mr. Mitchell for a long time was Secretary of the Scciety, and t8 him, in no 
small degree, the Society owed its continued existence and financial prosperity. 

The following members resigned :— 

Mr. J. W. Baker. 
5 А. À. Brown. 
» Lionel Burrows. 
» D. A. Darvid, 
» John Davenport. 
о W. Dillon. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Fletcher. 
Mr. R. Godwin. 
» À. P. Muddiman. 
» P. M. Robertson. 
» J. М. Sammadder, 


Ld 
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12. Dr. M. L. Smith. 

13. Mr. W. T. Spink. 
14e y T. W. Spink. 
15. Mrs. Stewart. 

16. Mr. A. P. Stockwell. 
17. Sir F. G. Dumayne. 
18. Mr. D. F. Mackenzie. : 
19. Mr. A. Topping. 

20. Mr. T. H. D. Latouche. 

Under the operation of Rule 13 twenty one members ceased to be 
members of the Society during the year. 

During the year the following gentlemen joined the Society as new 
members :— 

1. Mr. O. F. Argles. 

» T.H.S. Biddulph, C. I. E. 
Sir Hugh Daly, K. C. S. I. 
The Rev. Mr. C. J. Grimes. 
Mr. A. Lehuraux. 
The Right Rev. Dr. George Lefroy. 
The Hon'ble Raja Rishi Kesh Law, C. I. E. 
Lt. Col. N. T. Parker. 
9. The Hon'ble Mr. Surendra Nath Roy. 
10. Rai Lalit Mohan Singh Bahadur. 

A complete list of the members is appended with this report. 
Bengal Past and Present : 

Nos. 18, 19, 20 & 21 of the Society's journal were published during the 
year and No. 22 is in the press. The Venerable Archdeacon, W. K. Firminger 
and Mr. S. С. Sanial continued to act respectively as Editor and Assistant 
Editor of "Bengal Past & Present" The consolidated index of volumes 
one to eight has been published and is sold at Rs. 3 a copy. 
Excursions : 

No excursions have taken place during the year. 
Finance : 

A statement showing the actual receipts and disbursements is appended 
with this report. It shows a credit balance of Rs. 372-2-4 at hand. Twenty 
six members have not yet paid their subscription for 1915. 

Society’s Library : 

It is continued under the charge of the Hony. Secretary at his residence 

at 26 Shampuker Street. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


*Apcar, S. J. Jhalda, B. N. R. 

Argles Oscar F, Superintendent, Catering Department, Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway House, Garden Reach, Calcutta. 

Assam, Second Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Shillong. 

Bacon, E. G. c/o. Messrs Grindlay & Co., 54, Parlament Street, 
London, S.W., England. 

*Baral, Gokul Chand, Hidaram Banerjee's Lane, Calcutta. 

Bayley, Sir Charles, c/o India Office, London, England. 

Beaumont, W. C. c/o. The “ Statesman,” 6 Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Bengal Club, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 





Bengal General Department, Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

Bengal Legislative Council Library, Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

Bengal Public Works Department, Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta 

Berthoud, E., 48 Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

Biddulph, T. H. S., C.LE., 18 Carlton Road, Ealing, England. 

Bihar and Orissa Government, Revenue Department, Ranchi. 

Bingley, Major-General Sir A. H., C.1.., General Staff, Army Head 
Quarters, Simla. 

Bosu, S. C. Sir, Burdwan. 

Bradley-Birt, F. B., 1.С.5., Chinsura, Hughli. 

Broom, Sir J. Thompson, c/o. Messrs. Finlay & Co., Colombo. 

Buchanan, Lt.-Col. W. Ј., C.e., Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

Buckland, C. E., C.i.g., 61 Cornwall Gardens, London S.W. 

Burdwan, The Hon'ble Maharajadhiraj of, Bijay Manzil, 6 Alipur 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Burma General Department, Rangoon, (3 copies). 

*Burt, Н. A. S., Superintendent of Police, Chinsurah, Hughli. 

Calcutta Club, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Carmichael, The Right Hon'ble Thomas David, Baron, of Skirling, 
G.C.1.E., etc., Government House, Calcutta. » 

Cassells, Alexander, 1.С.5., Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

Champkin, C., Mercantile Bank, Singapur. 

Chaudhuri, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice A., Old Ballygunje, Calcutta. 

Chief Commissioner, c/o. Camp Clerk, Central Provinces, Nagpur. 

Clem Browne Institute, E. B. S. R., Sealdah. 

Coates, C. H., 25 Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 





* Life-Members. 
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Commissioner, Burdwan Division, Chinsurah. 

Commissioner, Chotanagpur Division, Ranchi. 

tCorfieldp Wilmot, 27 Longton Grove, Sydenham, S. E., England. 

+Cosson, A. Е. С. De, Egyptian State Railways, Alexandria, Egypt. 

Cotton, С. W. E., LC.S., Collector of Customs, Madras. 

Cotton, J. J., 1.С.5., Rajamundry, Madras. 

Cox, Colonel F. W. H., LA., 72nd Panjabis, Barrackpur. 

Crawford, Lt.-Col. D. G., 1.M.S.-45 Mount Park Road, Ealing W. 
London. 

*Crichton, J. B., 5 Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

Cumming, the Hon’ble Mr. J. G., C.s.1., Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

*Curzon, The Rt. Hon. Baron, of Kedleston, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., Р.С., 
Carlton House Terrace, London, England. 

*Darbhanga, The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur of, Bankipur. 

Das, S. R., BAR-AT-LAW, Bar Library, High Court, Calcutta. 

Dewar, D. 1.С.5., 33 Sheepcote Road, Harrow, England. 

*Dhar, Kiran Nath, Bengal Secretariat Record Office, Calcutta. 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, Bengal Secretariat. 

Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, Ranchi. 

Director of Public Instruction, Assam, Shillong. 

Director of Public Instruction, Central Provinces, Nagpur. (2 copies.) 

*Dobbin, F. K., 11 Middleton Row, Calcutta. 

Duke Sir William, K.C.S.1., India Office, Whitehall, London. 

Ede, F. J., c/o. Messrs. Ede Brothers, Silchar, Assam. 

Edgeley, №. G. A. 1.С.5., 4 Elysium Row, Calcutta. 

Ewing. F., Agent, I. G. N. & Ry. Co., Chhatak, Sylhet, Assam. 

Firminger, the Ven. Archdeacon W. K., B.D., St. John’s House 
Council House Street, Calcutta. 3 

Fleming, Captain J. G. S., Cliff Hall, Mussorie, U.P. 


. "Forward, A., Nunholm, Springfield Road, Bickley, Kent, England. 


Foster, William, С.1.Е., India Office, Whitehall, London. 

*Fulton, Sir Robert, LL.D., 7 Sloane Gardens, London, S.W. 
Fuzl-Rubbee Khan Bahadur, Salar, Murshidabad. 

*Galstaun, J. C., 11 Camac Street, Calcutta. 

*George, R. F., No. 2 Digla Road, Dum Dum Cantonment. 
Goodman, J., c/o. Messrs. Anderson Wright & Co., Р. О. Box туо. 
Gourlay, W. R., LC S., Government House, Calcutta. 

Graves, H. G., the Patent Office, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 








+ Honorary Members. E * Life-Members. 
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tGregg, Miss Hilda, (Sydney C. Grier), c/o. Messrs. Blackwood & 
Sons, London. t 
Grice, W. T., The Hon'ble, 9 Dalhousie Square, €alcutta. 
Grimes, the Rev. C. J., Temple Chambers, Calcutta. 
Hare, Sir Lancelot, K.C.S.1., с/о. H. S. King & Co., 9 Pall Mall, London 
Harper, J., 99 Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Hart, J., 276 Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
Haywood, H. M., Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 
Headmaster, Balasore Zilla School, Balasore, 
5 Bankura Zilla School, Bankura. 
5j Bhagalpur Zilla School, Bhagalpur. . 
ij Darjeeling High School, Darjeeling. 
T Howrah Zilla School, Howrah. 
ji Jessore Zilla School, Jessore. 
á Krishnaghur Collegiate School, Krishnaghur. 
` Muzaffarpur Zilla School, Muzaffarpur. 


5 Patna Collegiate School, Bankipur. 

* Puri Zilla School, Puri. 

á Purulia Zilla School, Purulia. 

5 Ranchi Zilla School, Ranchi. 

E Ravenshaw Collegiate School, Cuttuck. 
Hills, C. S.. c/o. Messrs. J. Thomas & Co., 8 Mission Row, Calcutta. 
Hodson, Captain V., roth D. C. O. Lancers, Loralai, Baluchistan. 
Hoffman, T. J., 22 Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 
Holmwood, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice H., clo India Office, Whitehall, 

London. 
Hooper, C. F., c/o. Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta. 
Hornell, The Hon'ble W. W., Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 
tHosten, The Rev. Father H., S.J, St. Xaviers College, 32 Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

Hutchison, R. W., c/o, Messrs, Birkmyre Brothers, P. O. Box 18. 
*Hutton, The Rev. W. H., St. John's College, Oxford, England. 
Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpur Division, Bhagalpur. 

" 5 Burdwan Division, Chinsurah. 

" н Chota Nagpur Division, Ranchi. 

s 5 Orissa Division, Cuttuck. 

7 i Patna Division, Bankipur. 

m ^" Presidency Division, 285 Bow Bazar Street, 

Calcutta. 





+ Honorary Members. ® Life-Members. 
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102. Jenkins, The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence, c/o India Office, Whitehall, 
Eondon. 

103. Jones, Gol. J. Lloyd, Byculla Club, No. 8, Bombay. 

104. Kasimbazar, The Hon’ble Maharaja of, Kasimbazar, Moorshidabad. 

105. Keay, L., Mercantile Bank, Madras. 

106. Kennedy, Dr. W. W., то, Harrington Street, Calcutta. 

107. Kesteven, The Hon'ble C. H., Royal Insurance Buildings, Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. 

108. Та Societé de I’ historic des Colonies Francaises, Pondicherry. 

тод. Law, The Hcn'ble Raja Rishi Kesh, C.1.£., 92 Amherst Street, 

А Calcutta. 

110. Lefroy, The Rt. Revd. Dr. George, D. D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
The Palace, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

111. Lehuraux, A. c/o. Messrs Ralli Brothers, Church Lane, Calcutta. 

112. Leicester, Major J. C. Holdich, t. M. S., Clare Cottage, Cold Ash, 
Newbury Berks, England. 

113. Leslie, W., c/o. Messrs. W. Leslie & Co, 3 Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

114. Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Madras. 

115. T Government Library, Shillong, Assam. 

116. n Secretariat Library, Fort St. George, Madras. 

117. Little, J. Н, B.A, Nawab Bahadur's Institution, Murshidabad. 

118. Longley, Philip C., 9 Esplanade East, Calcutta. 

119. Longley, F. A. S., 9 Esplanade East, Calcutta. 

120. Lumsden, C. J., 19 Convent Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

121. Lyell, G. W., Horsell Lodge, Woking, Surrey, England. 

122. Maconachie, Capt. G. W., c/o. Messrs. King, King & Co. Bombay. 

123. Macpherson, W. C., С.5.1., India Office. Whitehall, London. 

124. Macpherson, A. G., Bengal Club, Calcutta. * 
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… ©0е Black Dore. 


FULL PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEBATE. 


' A special meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held on the 
24th March 3916 at 9 P. M. in the hall of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to 
have a discussion on the Black Hole Question. The Venerable Archdeacon, 

4 W. К. Firminger, M.A., B D. presided. Mr. J. H. Little, who started the 
controversy in the pages of Bengal Past & Present, opened the debate :— 


MR. J. Н. LITTLE:— 


] SHALL place before you all tbe contemporary evidence we have in favour of the 

Black Hole story ; I sball show that this evidence is neither great in quantity nor 
trustworthy in character; then I shall give you three good reasons for rejecting the 
evidence which are quite independent of its unsatisfactory character. 1 have assumed 
that you have read my article in the Society's Journal and have omitted as much of 
that as I could. 

Teke any historian you please who has written on the subject and you will find 
that he has derived his information, directly or indirectly, from Holwell’s Narrative or 
from Cooke’s Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons or from both. 
These are the two primary authorities for the story. I have dealt at length with 
Holwels Narrative in Bengal Past & Present and I need not go over the 
ground again, but there is one point in connection with the Narrative which I have not 
treated in an adequate manner and another which I have not mentioned at all. The 
former point is this. {Holwell’s Narrative is essentially different from the original story 
he told. Не has omitted, he has altered, he has added. The main outlines of the 
story concocted in Calcutta before the prisoners were dispersed will be found in a 
letter written by Francis Sykes at Cossimbazar on the 8th July, 1756. «Sykes gives the 
purport of a letter which Holwell, who kad just passed Cossimbazar on bis way to 
Murshidabad, wrote to the Englishmen who were there and he informs us that 
Holwell made the following startling statement :— “all the night our poor gentlemen 
were in the Black Hole the Nabob’s people kept firing at them through the door.” 
«Мог have we any reason to suppose tha: Sykes reported Holwell incorrectly for the 
same story was current at Fulta. Captain Grant wrote on the 13th July :—‘Some of 
those who give us the account say that they fired upon them all night with small arms 
through the doors and windows, but this is contradicted by others.” The Fulta story, 
too, sprang up quite independently of Sykes’ letter for even assuming that his letter 
was sent direct to Fulta, and we do not krow that it was sent there at all, it could not 
have reached Fulta before the 13th, the day on which Captain Grant wrote his 
account, The Consultations at Fulta given in Long’s Unpublished Records of 
Government inform us that a letter of Warren Hastings’ from Cossimbazar dated the 
3rd October was received at Fulta on the 8th. In July it would probably bave taken 
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longer. Why was this part of the story discarded? The reason is to be found ina 
letter written at Chándernagore on the зга July which relates that. the two first days 
after the capture of the fort “passed in licence and all the disorders of a place taken 
by assault, with the exception of massacre to which the Moors are not accustomed in 
regard to people disarmed.” This incident, then, was a fatal flaw in their story. 
People would say, perhaps they did say, “ the Muhammadans of Bengal do not do such 
things.” I think we have evidence, too, of how this incident w&s explained away. 
M. Law in his account of the tragedy has these words :—''The mostebitter insults were 
employed to excite the rage of the Moors and persuade the guard to fire on the 
prisoners. One of the latter, seeing a pistol in the belt of a companion, seized it and 
fired on the Moors who were passing the window. The pistol had only powder in it, 
but the guards were so frightened that immediately several guns were thrust through 
the bars and fired several times. This was exactly what the wretched prisoners 
wanted. Every shot was a coup-de-grace which they strove with each other to obtain 
for themselves.” No one else relates this incident. Unless Law is retailing idle 
rumour this is how Holwell explained away his former statement when he returned to 
Cossimbazar on the 19th July. In August Holwell amended his statement still 
further. Не said the guards “ceased not insulting us the whole night" In his 
Narrative it was the prisoners who insulted the guards to provoke them to fire upon 
them and put an end to their misery. Holwell also made important additions to his 
original story. On the 3rd August he made lists of the victims and survivors of the 
tragedy and those two lists were, he declared, deficient in nothing. They contain the 
names neither of Leech nor of Mrs. Carey. Yet in the Narrative we have a pretty 
story about Leech and the statement that Mrs. Carey accompanied her husband into 
the prison. 

The second point to which I referred is this. Hardly had Holwell put his 
Narrative together than, in the most deliberate manner, he knocked it to pieces again. 
He wrote the Narrative оп his voyage home in the early part of 1757. In August he 
was in London and while there replied to a letter written by William Watts, chief of 
the factory”at Cossimbazar. The letter of Watts was, in turn, a reply to a letter of 
Holwell’s, Watts complained of Holwell’s ‘laboured endeavours through five sheets of 
paper” to set his conduct in the worst possible light and pointed out that Holwell, 
when he surrendered Fort William, had five times the number of men that he had had 
at Cossimbazar. To this Holwell replied :—“Had not Mr. Watts been guided more by 
malice than truth in this and his subsequent interrogatories, he would, from the letter 
he is answering, have found the number left in the Factory did not exceed 170; that 
of these we had 25 killed and 7o wounded by доо) Ше 20th, and that every man who 
survived was exhausted of strength and vigour" The number of prisoners in the 
Black Hole was as 146; but 25 from 170 leaves 145 and when we make further deduc- 


tions for the deserters and those who escaped when tbe fort was taken* Holwell’s 
FRE 
ж “I did not advise that the guard there and a great part of the garrison, military and 
militia rushed out the moment the gate was opened and endeavoured to escape; many were killed, 
some escaped and others received quarter.” Holwell’s Letter of 3rd August, 1756. 
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Narrative is clearly absurd. But it may be asked; Were there any non-combatants 
in the fort? І have not been able to find a trace of any except women and children 
and these were allowed in the fort because their men folk refused to fight unless they 
were admitted. Is Holwell, regardless of consequences, trying to score а victory over 
Watts? -He is careful to point out that he made this particular statement in the letter 
to which Watts was replying. Did Holwell include all the defenders of the fort? In 
the previous letter he had declared that the number included “officers, volunteers, 
р soldiers and militia”; that is, every class of men in the fort. Then Holwell is 
deliberately overthrowing his Narrative. 

Cooke’s Evidence was given in 1772 when Holwell’s story had established 
itself. He states that nearly 150 souls were thrust into the dungeon among whom 
were one woman and twelve of the wounded officers. Picture the scene of 150 pe; ple 


being crammed into a room which would hardly hold them and then compare .he 
picture of your imagination with the reali described by Cooke. He says :—“ The 


circumstances of the Black Hole affair, with all the horrors of that night, are so well 
known, and so much surpass any description that words can paint it in that I shall 
say no more upon that subject than that a little before eight we were all of us directed . 
to withdraw and remain in a place contiguous to the Black Hole (where our soldiers 
were usually confined in the stocks). While we were wondering what this should 
mean and laughing at the oddity of it, a party of fellows came and ordered us to walk 
into the place before mentioned called the Black Hole, a room or rather dungeon, : 
“about 18 feet long and 14 wide, with only two holes, baricaded with iron bas, to 
let in air, which opened into a low piazza, where a guard was set. Into this hole we 
were forcibly crammed about eight o’clock in the evening, and the door immediately - 
locked upon us.” How simple it all was. One might almost believe those men 
wished to be shut up. I think, however, there would be no reason to find fault with 
these words were it not for the figures which follow them. For what he is really 
describing is how a very few men quietly walked into the prison and were locked up 
for the night and I shall endeavour to prove that this was the case with John Cooke 
as my chief witness. I must first put you in possession of certain facts” Who_were 
the men shut up in the Black Hole prison? They were the defenders of the fort. 
‘Thea who тар а dilenen? There were the military who before the Nawab 
attacked Calcutta numbered 180. Of these 45 were Europeans. The rest, we are 
told, were black Portuguese. In one list they aie called topazes and Holwell's 
definition of a topaz is “a black Christian soldier ; usually termed subjects of Portugal.” 
There were 50 European volunteers. There were 60 Europgan militia and 150 
militia consisting of Armenians and Portuguese. There were 35 European artillery 
men and до volunteers consisting of sea-officers and Portuguese helmsmen. The 
figures are those of Governor Drake who had the rolls in his possession. The 
Europeans consisted of British and Dutch and it is necessary for me to estimate the 
number of the Dutch. At first sight it seems strange to find any Dutch at all among 
the defenders of the fort for the Dutch authorities, before the Nawab attacked Calcutta, 
absolutely refused to help the English in any way and after the capture of Calcutta they 
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1efused to supply them with food and other necessaries. The mystery is cleared up 
by Governor Drake who says they were deserters from Dutch ships* and the word 
matross is used in connection with them which, according to Mr. Hill, means a sailor 
and almost all the artillery men were sailors. The number of Dutch, then, could 
hardly have been very great. According to Drake’s list the total number of Europeans 
was 230. You will find the names of 194 of them in the list I gave in the Society’s 
Journal. The remaining 36 were Dutch. The prisoners in the Black Hole, then, 
necessarily consisted of British, Dutch, Armenians and Portuguese, ‘This i confirmed 
by the various accounts of the hagedy we have. Опе account says 200 Europeans, 
Portugese and Armenians were shut up. Holwell heads his list of victims thus :—''A 
list of those smother'd in the Black Hole, the 2oth June, 1756, exclusive of the English, 
Dutch, and Portuguese soldiers, whose names I am unacquainted with.” Now I can 
return to Cooke and his evidence. Before the Nawab left the fort on the evening of the 
2oth and two hours before the prisoners were put in the Black Hole(Cooke asserts that 
“the Armenians and Portuguese were at liberty, and suffered to go to their own 
houses.” Mr. Hill endorses this апа states in his Introduction, “the Portuguese and 
Armenians were allowed to go free and disappeared.” If they disappeated, if they 
went to their own houses, they were not put into the Black Hole. With regard to the 
Dutch Cooke relates that a “Dutchman of the Artillery Company broke open the 
back door of the Factory, and with many others attempted to make their escape that 
way." ) Perhaps we ought not to assume that the “many others” were all Dutch but no 
doubt a part of them were. Holwell asserts that these men broke open the gate with 
the aid of friends who had deserted the night before and Mr. Hill, following other 
authorities, relates that on that night, “a corporal and fifty-six soldiers, chiefly Dutch, 
deserted to the enemy.” I think the number is exaggerated but this, at least, seems 
clear that a party of Dutch deserted on the 19th and another party broke out of the 
fort on the goth. There were only 36 to begin with so that even assuming that none 
left the fort with the Governor and that none were killed in the fighting, the number 
of Dutch who remained to go into the Black Hole was negligible. Only the British 
are left. On Ше rgth, says Cooke, a prodigious number of the garrison was killed and 
wounded and we may assume that a fair proportion were British. On the 2oth all the 


— 


attacks of the besiegers were beaten off with great loss to them, but as far as we can ' 


learn from Cooke with no loss to the defenders. If, however, you will accept 
provisionally my statement that/most of the British were killed in the fighting, then 
you will be able to discern at once that very small band of men who walked quietly 
into the Black Hole prison in the manner so tiuthfully described by Mr. Secretary 
Cooke. 

In’ addition to those of Holwell and Cooke we have the accounts of two other 
so-called survivors. One of these was Captain Mills who states that 144 men, women 
and children were shut up in the prison. The addition of women and children may 
have been careless exaggeration on the part of Mills, but I suggest that he made the 











* "Wecould have but few Europeans and those deserters from the Dutch ships, the 


remainder country-born Portugueze wedded to a place of tranquillity.’ Drake’s Narrative. 
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statement deliberately knowing full well that it was impossible to find such a number 
of men and that those were the only possible conditions under which the tragedy 
could have occurred. 

We do not Rnow who the fourth survivor was, but the letter he wrote came home 
in one of the India ships and appeared in the London Chronicle in June 1757. From 
a list appended to this letter we find that nine men who were supposed to have 
died in the Hack Hole were killed in the fighting and we also learn that Captain 
Mills was not in the Black Hole аї а]. This, then, is what we find about the 


зу HEN ds ипар уо Una. 
*. 
evidence of the four chief witnesses :—two of them overthrow their own stories. The 


remaining two contradict the two former and also contradict each other. 

Now I will deal with the secondary authorities for the story. First in order come 
the men who took part in the defence of Calcutta or who were in Bengal at the time. 
Their accounts which are all very short were, with one exception, written in the 
month of July. Captain Grant referred to the tragedy on the 13th, Watts and Collet 
on the rzth, Governor Drake on the rọth and William Lindsay’s letter is merely dated 
July. Then in November William Tooke wrote a nanative of the loss of Calcutta and 
mentioned the tragedy in it. All these accounts agree in one respect. They contain 
the true story side by side with the false and we must choose which of the two we will 
accept. By September, 1756, Governor Drake, Watts and Collet bad made their 


choice and it was the Black Hole story they rejected. 

In December ie Madras expedition Sh Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive 
in command, arrived in Bengal. I shall now ask you to consider what these two men 
had to say on the subject and I will take Admital Watson first. On the 17th Decem- +~ 
ber, 1755, he wrote to the Nawab as follows .—'' The King my master (whose name ` 
is revered among the monarchs of the world) sent me to these parts with a great fleet 
to protect the East India Company’s trade, rights and privileges. The advantages 
resulting to the Mogul’s dominions from the extensive commerce carried on by my 
masters subjects are too apparent to need enumerating. How great was my surprise 
therefore to be informed that you had marched against the said Company’s factories 
with a large army, and forcibly expelled their servants, seized and" plundered their 
effects, amounting to a large sum of money, and Ai/ed great numbers of the King 
January 1757, Admiral Watson delared war on the Nawab in the following terms :— 

“ Whereas the President and Council for the affairs of the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies in Bengall have represented to me, that in 
consequence of the many hostilities and acts of violence committed against the 
servants of the said Company, His Majesty's subjects, by the Subah of Bengal, Bahar 
and Orixa, and his officers to the great detriment of the Company, the ruin of many 
private people His Majesty's good subjects resiéing under their protection, many of 
whom have also been deprived of their lives in the most barbarous and inhuman s” 
manner,” and so forth. “ Many of whom have also been deprived of their lives in 
the most barbarous and inhuman manner.” Do these words refer to the Black Hole 
tragedy? If so, it is strange that Admiral Watson was not more explicit. We should 
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not expect to find such reticence in a declaration of war. We should not expect it 
from Admiral Watson at any time, for he was in the habit of using terribly plain 
language. I will give you two examples of this. On the 27th January he wrote to 
the Nawab:—' Your letter of the 23rd day of this month I have this day received. 
It has given me the greatest pleasure, as it informs me you had written to me before, 
& circumstance I am glad to be assured of under your hand, as the not answering 
my letter would have been such an affront as I could not have put up with without 
incurring the displeasure of the King my master.” Again on the 4th "March he wrote 
to the Nawab in this strain :—“ It is now time to speak plain, if you are really desirous 
of preserving your country in peace and your subjects from misery and ruin, in ten 
days from the date of this, fulfil your pat of the treaty in every Aiticle, that I may 
not have the least cause of complaint ; otherwise, remember, you must answer for the 
consequences: and as I have always acted the open, unreserved part in all my dealings 
with you, I now acquaint you that the remainder of the troops which should have 
béen here long since...will be at Calcutta in a few days ; that in a few days more 
I shall dispatch a vessel for more ships and more troops: and that I will kindle such 
& flame in your country, as all the water in the Ganges shall not be able to extin- 
guish. Farewel: remember that he promises you this, who never yet broke his word 
with you or with any man whatsoever.” 

It is the fashion to say that the Nawab was innocent in the matter of the Black 
Hole murders. Those who say this are merely repeating the statements of Holwell 
and Cooke, and this is but another instance of how they made truth serve the ends of 
falsehood. Those who use the argument have still to explain how the officers of 
the Nawab dared to disregard his known wishes with regard to the prisoners. The 
officers of the present Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad would not dare to act in such 
a manner. But assuming that the Nawab had no direct responsibility for the crime 
could Admiral Watson have written to him in the following manner if he had not 
disavowed it and punished the guilty? “I call upon the Almighty," wrote the 
Admiral, “whom we both worship, to bear witness against me and punish me, if I ever 
fail in observing to the utmost of my power every part of the treaty, concluded between 
yourself and the English nation, so long as you shall faithfully observe your part, 
which I make no doubt will be as long as you have life. Aat can Гай -more but 
my wishes, that your life may be long and crownsd with all manner of prosperity?” 

As a matter of fact I claim Admiral Watson as a witness on my side, Не is not 
referring to the Black Hole tragedy at all but to the men who were killed at the time 
of the capture of the fort. He knew those men had been killed after the fort had 
been formally surrendered by its governor and put the worst construction on this. 
I have no doubt he learned subsequently that the slaughter had been a tenible 
mistake and had been stopped by the Nawab himself. If you are inclined to doubt 
this I will remove your doubt by showing that Mr. Pigot, Governor of Madras, used 
almost the same words as Admiral Watson—they are precisely similar in meaning— 
and plainly said he was referring to something that happened before the Nawab 
entered the fort. On the r4th October, 1756, he wrote to the Nawab :—“I received 
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the letter you was pleased to write me on the 3oth June advising me that it was not 
your intention to remove the mercantile business of the English Company out of the 
subah of Bengal, and at the same time I received information that all the Company’s 
factories in the said province with their effects, amounting to several kerows had 
been seized by your people, also the effects of all the merchants who resided in the 
said settlements amounting to a great many lacks more, and I was further informed 
that the greatest part of the merchants were killed by your people in a cruel and 
barbarous manter beyond what can be described in writing.” After relating how the 
English had enriched the province, how the Emperor had granted them certain pri- 
vileges and how they had been treated by the Nawabs of Bengal he goes on “all 
that the Subahs, your predecessors, have done is nothing in comparison to what 
you bave lately done. I should have been willing to have believed that the violence 
and cruelties exercised by your army against the English was without your knowledge 
but I find you commanded your army in person and after killing and murdering our 
people took possession of the Fort. The great commander of the King of England’s 
ships has not slept in peace since this news and is come down with many ships, and 
I have sent a great Sarda who will govern after me, by name Colonel Clive, with 
troops and land forces. Full satisfaction and restitution must be made for the losses 
we have sustained. You are wise: consider whether it is better to engage in a 
war that will never end or to do what is just and right in the sight of God: a great 
name is obtained by justice as well as by valour.” Were all the English in India 
of the tribe of Chadband ? 

I pass now to Clive and will first give you extracts from the family papers of the 
Earl of Powis. І had no difficulty whatever in obtaining these. The papers have 
been examined twice—first by Sir John Malcolm whose life of Clive was published 
in 1836 and recently they were examined again by Mr. Hill. The extracts I shall 
give were taken from Malcolm’s Zife of Clive and Mr. Hill certifies they have been 
copied from the papers at Walcot. Before Clive left Madras he wrote to the Direc- 
tors thus :—“ From many hands you will bear of the capture of Calcutta by the 
Moors, and the chain of misfortune and losses which have happened to the Company 
in particular, and to the nation in general: every breast here seems filled with grief, 
horror, and resentment : indeed, it is too sad a tale to unfold, and I must beg leave 
to refer you to the genera] letters, consultations, and committees which will give you 
a full account of this catastrophe.” Apart from any Black Hole affair is this more 
than Clive should have said of the loss of the Company's most flourishing settlement 
in India attended with the deaths of a great number of men and the infliction of 
great suffering and privation on the survivors? Writing to Mr. Mabbot he 
observes :—'' Providence, who is the disposer of all events, has thought proper to 
inflict the greatest calamity that ever happened to the English nation in these parts; 
I mean the loss of Calcutta, attended with the greatest mortifications to the Company, 
and the most barbarous and cruel circumstances to the poor inhabitants.” In a 
letter to Mr. Roger Drake a gentleman then high in the Court of Directors, Clive 
writes, “ A few weeks ago I was happily seated at SE Davids’s, pleased with the 
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thoughts of obtaining your confidence and esteem, by my application to the civil branch 
of the Company’s affairs, and of improving and increasing the investment; but the 
fatal blow given to the Company’s estate at Bengal has supersgded all other con- 
siderations, and I am now at this presidency upon the point of embarking on Buard 
_ His Majesty’s squadron, with a very considerable body of troops, to attempt the 
recovery of Calcutta and to gain satisfaction from the Nawab for the losses which the 
Company have sustained in those parts.” In a letter to his father he Wrote :— It is 
not possible to describe the distresses of the inhabitants of this once opulent and 
populous town. It must be many years before it is 1estored to its former grandeur. 
It is computed the private losses amount to upwards of two millions sterling." In an 
earlier letter also Clive did not think it worth while to mention the Black Hole story 
to his father. Mr. Hill gives us another letter written by Clive to his father m which 
after describing his attack on the Nawab’s army early in February, 1757, he writes 
“ This blow has obliged the Nawab to decamp and to conclude a peace very honour- 
able and advantageous to the Company's affairs.” The day before Clive had written 
to the Secret Committee, London :—“I have little to observe on the terms obtained 
from the Nabob except that they are both honourable and advantageous for the 
Company.” A British historian declares that no sufficient apology can be found for 
that treaty. “Реасе was desirable," he adds, “but even peace is bought too dearly 
when the sacrifice of national honour is the price.” The explanation is very simple. 
The historian was thinking of the Black Hole affair, Clive was not. 

I will now give a different series of utterances by Clive which aie not to be found 
in the family papers, but among the Orme Mss. Writing to the Nawab in December, 
1756 he iefers to "great numbers of the Company's servants and other inhabitants 
inhumanly killed.” However, ifthe Nawab would make proper satisfaction for the 
losses sustamed by the Company he would make Clive his sincere friend and get 
eternal honour for himself. Оп Ше 21st January, 1757, Clive wrote to Jagat Seth 
and clearly referred to the Black Hole incident :—"]t would be unfolding a tale too 
horrible to repeat if I was to relate to you the horrid cruelties and barbarities inflicted 
upon an unfortunate people to whom the Nabob ina great part owes the riches 
and grandeur of his province. No less than 120 people, the greatest part of 
them gentlemen of family and distinction being put to an ignominious death in one 
night and in such a manner as was quite inconsistent with the character of a man of 
courage or humanity, such as Г have always heard the Nabob represented to be, and 
for this reason I believe it must have been done without his knowledge.” After the 
battle of Plassey and when Siraj-ud-daula was dead Cive wrote a different version to 
the Emperor Alamgir Sani. Then he said. “The English, who as merchants were 
destitute of all implements of war, were easily defeated and Surajah Dowlat took and 
plundered Calcutta the zoth June 1756 and all the great men and other Englishmen 
that fell into his hands were dy Ais orders suffocated in one night.” Comment is 
needless It must be remembered, however, that the standard of honour in the 18th 
century was not very high where politics were concerned. Twenty years had hardly 
passed since 

Walpole talked of ‘a man and his price’; 
Nobody’s virtue was over-nice. 
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Clive would have scorned to do for his own private benefit what he thought he was 
justified in doing for the good of the Company. 

І bave next to deal with the French and Dutch accounts of the capture of 
Calcutta. I will take the Dutch accounts first. The extracts I shall give were 
obtained by Mr. Hill from the archives at the Hague. On the sth July the Dutch 
Council at Hugli wrote to the Supreme Council at Batavia thus :—“The whole world 
thought and expected that the Nawab would have knocked his head against such a 
strong place, byt time has shown that the English defended themselves for thiee days 
only. А part of them fled in their ships down the river, and the rest, who did not 
perish by the sword, have fallen into the Nawab’s hands, and are bound in irons.” 
We know that only four men were bound in irons. Therefore, according to this 
account the rest perished by the sword. It may be that this account is absolutely 
accurate. In any case the enor is a very trifling one. There were probably one or 
two prisoners who were not put in irons. The next account is that of the chief of the 
Dutch factory at Cossimbazar and is dated the yth July, 1756. It runs thus :—“The 
Nawab in accordance with our letter of the roth ultimo having left for Calcutta and 
arrived there on the evening of the 15th, has met with the same success as here ; for 
after a five days’ investment he took the same, but, according to the testimony of 
everyone not by his tactful management or bravery, but rather owing to the 
ill- bebaviour c of the Gayernor Drake, who taking a good 200 picked soldiers with him 
left the fort, o. on n pretext of attacking the enemy, but far from doing so, he embarked 
with those men, accompanied by the Commandants Messrs. Manningham and Frank- 
land, after putting considerable treasure and all the women on board a few days before 
and dropped down the river /saving to the fury of the Nawab a number of brave men, 
among whom, when the fort was taken, a great carnage was wrought, but soon after put 
a stop to by the Prince.” \ Оп the 24th November the Dutch Council at Hugh sent a 
reasonable account of the Black Hole tragedy to the Supreme Council at Batavia. “ The 
rest who were taken prisoners at Calcutta,” they wrote, “have had, in the first fury, a 
dreadful time of it, about 160 prisoners being sent into the so-called Black Hole or 
Donkergat (Dark or Black Hole) in which there was not room for 40 prisoners, and 
there shut up. Thus they were trampled underfoot or suffocated, all but 15 or 16 who 
were brought out balf dead next morning and being fettered were led by the Nawab in 
his suite in triumph to Muxadavad. In the following January the same Council, writing 
to the Assembly of Seventeen in Holland merely state that the Nawab treated the British 
who had fallen into his hands with great cruelty. How was it the Dutch Council at 
Hughli gave one account in July and a contradictory account in November? I think 
there is a simple explanation of tbis. Holwell was at Hugli in August. It was 
there that he compiled his first list of victims. He probably stayed with the Governor 
and must certainly have talked about the tragedy to him and the members of his 
Council. The result was that the Dutch changed their story. The numbers given 
in the Dutch account are not correct, but they approximate very closely to the figures 
which Holwell gave in his first account and subsequently corrected. 

The French accounts of the capture of Calcutta are greater in number than the 
Dutch and more varied in character. Mr. Hill gives nine of the year 1756 and one 
dated 1757. Five of these, including one written by the Governor of Chandernagore, 
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do not mention the tragedy. Another refers to the many jocular stories that were 
made up about the business. The first account that mentions the Black Hole 
incident was written on the 3rd July. The writer seems to haye been under the 
impression that the affair lasted two days and gives some grotesque details on the 
authority of “an Englishman who survived this Hell” I have shown elsewhere that 
this Englishman was, in all probability, Captain Mills who had arrived at Chander- 
nagore a day or two before the letter was written. No further referenfe was made to 
the tragedy until October 8th. On that date a letter from Chanderæagore contained 
the following extraordinary account :—“ They put in prison more than 120 persons, 
men and women, and forgot them there for seven days at the end of which time 
when it was opened, only 14 came out alive, the rest were dead." The prisoners, 
then, died of starvation. On the 16th December, 1756, the French Council at 
Chandernagore wrote an apparently reasonable account of the incident. They say 
that “the prisoners to the number of 200 having been hurriedly shut up in a warehouse 
were almost all suffocated in one night.” But were the Council thinking of the 
tragedy described by Holwell or were they thinking of a fire? Mr. Hill found in the 
British Museum a French manuscript entitled. ‘Revolutions in Bengal". It seems 
to have been written two years after the captme of Calcutta by a Frenchman of 
Chandernagore and contains the following account of the Black Hole affair :—“ Night 
was approaching and the Moors wishing to make sure of their prisoners, shut them 
up hurriedly in a warehouse which caught fire. There were nearly 150 suffocated.” 
M. Law also has something similar to this. Не says :—'' The Moors looked with 
pleasure on the scene of horror which was passing in the dungeon, for them it was a 
tamasha. To increase their pleasure the idea suggested itself to them of placing 
below, outside the window, a heap of damp straw to which they set fire. The outer 
air drove the smoke into the dungeon but the hopes of the Moors were deceived, 
they could see nothing more.” If the French Council were thinking of a fire then 
the first reasonable French account of the tragedy is dated the 7th March, 1757, and 
came from the Isle of France (Mauritius I think). This relates that the defenders of 
the fort were made prisoners and thrown into a dungeon so smali that the next 
morning 124 were suffocated. 

I have placed before you all the contemporary evidence in favour of the Black 
Hole story. I will now give you three good reasons for rejecting that evidence. 

(x) (The story of the tragedy was, for many years, unknown to the people of 
of Bengal. ) In 1789, 33 years after the event was supposed to have occurred, the 
translator of the Seir Mutagherin, not seeking to prove or disprove anything, but 
engaged in the task of annotating the historian he was translating, gave this evidence; 
“This much is certain, that this event...is not known in Bengal; and even in Calcutta, 
it is ignored by every man out of the four hundred thousand that inhabit that city: at 
least it is difficult to meet a single native that knows any thing of it; so careless and so 
incurious are those people.” This silence of a whole people has hitherto been 
dismissed in summary fashion. The people were indifferent to the tragedy says one. 
Their mouthpieces, the historians, says another, were partial and suppressed the story. 
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How can I meet these indictments of a whole nation? (win it be sufficient if I prove 
that when & real tragedy occurred the people were not silent and their historians 
recorded the event jn their pages? }Seven years after the capture of Calcutta another 
band of men of British birth became the prisoners of a Nawab of Bengal and he, 
_ maddened with defeat after defeat, wreaked his vengeance upon the helpless captives. 
Let the Muhammadan historian tell the story. “ A few days after that, on bearing that 
the English had possessed themselves of the fortress of Monghyr by treason, his temper, 
soured by misfortunes and perfidies, broke all bouads: Incensed beyond measure at 
so unexpected a reverse, and mistrusting the future still more than the past, he gave 
orders to Sumro, the European,* to put to death all the prisoners of that nation ; and 
that man, of a flint-like heart, without any regard to the ties which bound him to those 
unfortunates, who were of the same Christian religion with him, accepted the 
commission without horror, and without reluctance. That stony man repaired to the 
house, then called Hadji-ahmed’s, where those ill-fated people were confined,...and 
without the least hesitation, or the least remorse, he ordered all those unarmed men to 
be killed with musket balls. It is reported, that in such a moment of distress and 
perturbation, those unfortunate men, without losing courage marched up to their 
murderers, and, with empty bottles, and stones, and brickbats, fought them to the 
last man, until they were all killed." We seem to recognise our countrymen in that 
story but do we recognise them in the howling, frenzied mob fighting with each other 
for water or for a place at the window and ruthlessly trampling down the weak? The 
translator adds a note which has а direct bearing on our subject. “Тһе next year 
after that catastrophe,” he writes, “апа it was in 1765, I remember to have seen, both 
at Benares, and at Moorshoodabad, three or four commanders, who had refused the 
commission with indignation. One of them, an elderly stout man with a large pair of 
whiskers, speaking to a company where I was, expressed himself in these words: I 
did not refuse to do it: no: I only desired tae Nawab to give them swords and 
bucklers and that I would fight them then: but, as to killing prisoners disarmed that 
I will never do. Send your scavengers for that business." This was the class of men 
whom Holwell, exonerating the Nawab, charged with the Black Hole murders. He 
declared that they revenged themselves in that manner for the number of their body 
who had been killed in the siege. СА real tragedy, then, was talked about by the 
people of Bengal, and the story is recorded in the pages of their historians. They 
were silent about the Black Hole affair because taev were ignorant of it and they were 
ignorant of it because there had been no tragedy. In the pages of their historians you 
will find the true story of the capture of Fort William. 

(2) My second reason for rejecting the story is that the Bengal Council by their 
conduct ignored it and by their words contradicted it. The Council unanimously 
agreed that before the capture of the fort the enemy destroyed a great many of their 
officers and private men When the Council speak of their private men I do not 
think they are referring to the Dutch or the Armenians or to the topazes but to their 
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* The translator of the Seir Muagherin states that Sumro was a German. 
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own covenanted servants and “ young men in the Settlement” who, Drake said, 
“entered as volunteers in the military doing duty in every respect as common 
soldiers.” In their next letter the Council remove all doubt оп this point. They 
said that most of their covenanted servants that died in the year 1756 “were killed 
at the taking of Fort William.” According to the Black Hole story 12 officers and 
23 of the covenanted servants of the Company died in the Black Hole. Further, in 
their letter of the 17th September, 1756, the Council unanimouslyagreed that the 
fort surrendered upon promise of civil treatment of the prisoners. How could they 
have left the matter there if the promise had been broken? In all their acts, too, 
they ignored the tragedy.) In July they wrote to the principal ministers of the Nawab 
begging them to intercede for them. In August Major Kilpatrick was anxious that 
the Nawab should look upon him as a friend. It has been said that the necessities 
of their situation forced them to conceal their true feelings. There is no excuse for 
the statement. It has been said that they dissociated the Nawab from the crime. 
We have not their authority for this. But those who use these arguments must admit 
that when they came to an open rupture with the Nawab they had no necessity for 
concealment. When they declared war on the Nawab they would not nicely discri- 
minate between his responsibility and that of his officers. They would have stated 
that on the night of the 2oth June the Nawab had done to death over a hundred men 
in the Black Hole prison. In reality their declaration of war was milder than that 
of Admiral Watson. “ Whereas the aforesaid Sirrajud Dowla," runs the document, 
* not satisfied with this violent proceeding and, without assigning any reason or even 
proposing any demands to us the President and Council, did sometime in the said 
month of June 1756 march towards Calcutta and Presidency of Fort William with a 
large army and train of artillery, attacked the said factory, took the fort, seized and 
plundered the effects of the Company and of the private inhabitants to а considerable 
amount, AZ many of their servants both civil and military and expelled the few 
who escaped" and so forth, Surely common decency and the bonds of fellowship 
and nationality demanded that the Council, as a Council, should somewhere, at 
some time, ‘have expressed their sorrow at the miserable deaths of the victims of the 
Black Hole tragedy, their detestation of the crime and their resentment against the 
perpetrators of it. They did none of these things. Contrast their conduct seven 
years afterwards when they were confronted with a real tragedy. When the news of 
the Patna massacre reached them they met together and passed this resolution :— 
“ After reflecting with the most unfeigned sorrow and regret on this act of yn- 
paralleled and barbarous cruelty, which we have now no room left to doubt has been 
perpetrated at Patna by the emissaries of Cossim Aly Khan on the lives of our 
countrymen who were prisoners in his hands; although in the ordinary and usual 
calamities of war it becomes the business of the Heads of a Government to avoid 
shewing any marks of public concern which may be attended with the bad effects of 
depressing the spirits of a Colony, yet as the situation of our affairs is such as to give no 
occasion for apprehending any ill consequences to our public operations from a 
contrary conduct at this time, and she present calamity being in itself of so singular 
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and heavy а nature, we think it highly proper to enter upon some public methods of 
manifesting to the world our concern on this occasion, as well because it is a necessary 
tribute to the memogy of the unfortunate gentlemen who have thus fallen the victims 
of a horrid crueltv, as that it will serve to testify to the Natives of the country the 
sentiment we feel for the loss of our friends and imply our resolution of revenging 
their untimely fate. It is therefore agreed and ordered that a general deep mourning 
shall be observed in the settlement for the space of fourteen days to commence next 
Wednesday, the 2nd of November. 

That the morning of that day shall be set apart and observed as a public fast and 
humiliation, and that intimation be accordingly given to the chaplains to be prepared 
with a sermon and forms of prayer suitable to the occasion." They then order minute 
guns to be fired and proceed :— 

“After paying this necessary duty to the memory of our countrymen, we are further 
agreed and determired to use all the means in our power for taking an ample revenge 
on the persons who may have been concerned in this horrid execution, and with a view 
of deterring in future all ranks and degrees of people from ordering or executing such 
acts of barkarity. 

Resolved therefore that a Manifesto of the action be published throughout all 
the country, with a proclamation promising an immediate reward ofa Lack of Rupees 
to any person or persons who shall seize and deliver up to us Cassim Aly Khan, 
and that he or they further receive such other marks of favour and encouragement 


, as may be in our power to show in return for this act of public justice. 


That an immediate 1eward of Rs. 40,000 shall be given to any person or persons 
who shall apprebend the Chief named Summereau and bring him a prisoner to us." 

Could the Council have called the massacre an act of unparalleled cruelty if a 
greater act of cruelty had been perpetrated seven years before? Would not that 


* greater act of cruelty have recurred to their minds again and again and could they 


possibly have refrained from referring to it when they framed the above resolution? 
By this resolution alone the Black Hole story stands condemned. 

(3) My third reason for rejecting the Black Hole story is the mass of evidence 
which proves that the men died fighting. Most of the English evidence, but not 
quite all, will be found in my article in the Society's Journal. The Dutch evidence 
I have read to you to-night. The French до not say very much on the point but it 
must be remembered they were enemies at the time. In addition, after the fall of 
Calcutta, the Nawab had forced thenrte—pay 350,0€o-rupees and they blamed the 
English for this. In their opinion the English were cowards unworthy of the name 
of Ешореапѕ. But even the French were not silent and their evidence is all the 
more valuable. They testify to the procession of wounded men that passed by their 
factory on the roth June and in their first account of the capture of the fort, written 
the day after the occurrence, they state that those wha made no resistance were spared 
which implies that some did make resistance and were not spared. Governor Renault 
states that the English lost 200 men at the siege of Calcutta and the natural inference 
is that the men were lost under circumstances usually attending a siege. Another 
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account says that when the Nawab’s troops broke into the fort they killed many of the 
English and still another relates that they killed all who tried to resist. Lastly we 
have the evidence of Persian historians. Two of these speak of the suicide of the 
defenders of the foit, but there is a general agreement on two points (т) men lost their 
lives (2) only a few became prisoners. Test the Black Hole story by this evidence. 
Take the evidence most favourable to the story—that of Holwell. Holwell suppresses 
all reference to the men who were killed at the capture of the fort But he states, in 
four separate letters, that 25 men were killed and 7o wounded by noan of the гой 
and those were among his best men. In my article in the Society’s Journal I have 
shown that these men must bave been one officer, perhaps one foreigner, and perhaps 
а Carpenter, a court serjeant, a farrier, another foreigner and a fiddler.* The rest must 
have been Dutch, Armenians and Portuguese. Difficulties such as this are no new 
discovery of mine. They were noted and pointed out on the rath July, 1756, by the 
Dacca Council who wrote thus to the Court of Directors :—‘ The accounts we have 
vary much and are difficult to reconcile. All agree in this that many brave men died 
miserably whose lives might have been saved by the smallest degiee of good conduct 
and resolution in their leaders.” The accounts vary much and are difficult to 
reconcile ; in fact, they cannot be reconciled and we must choose between them. We 
know the choice made by Richard Becher the chief of the Dacca factory. All agree 
in this that many brave men died. If you believe they perished in the Black Hole 
you must reject all this evidence. You must say with Stewart and Orme—"“In this 
scene of confusion no resistance was made” or with Macaulay-C “The fort was taken 
after a feeble resistance.” But if you accept this evidence the Black Hole story 
disappears at once and brave men come to their own again for their deeds will no 


longer be obscured by) 


: a lamentable tale of things 
Done long ago, and ill done. 


PROFESSOR E. Е. OATEN :— 


Investigation of disputed problems in modern history is seldom free from bias 
of some sort. Thé events of the last two hundred years are still comparatively 
hear us ; passions stirred up by those events, or passions of which those events were 
the outcome, are sometimes not allayed for centuries ; and we are in regard to those 
events rarely free from the danger of consciously or unconsciously allowing our judg- 
ment to be swayed according as we are Whig or Tory, Radical or Conservative, 
Royalist or Republican, or bear any other of the various labels by which modern mên 
have in politics been distinguished from their fellows of opposing schools of thought. 

The history of British India is recent enough to provide numerous examples of 
this truism. Warren Hastings provides, of course, the classic example, In his case 
what should have been the clear river of history has been made muddy by two bale- 
ful influences, party feeling in England and race prejudice in India. For instance, 








* Two of the wounded (Talbot and Pickering) died the next day. The remaining 98 must 
have died in the Black Hole according to Holwell. 
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whereas under the influence of English party prejudices Hastings’’ character and 
actions were depicted in unfairly dark colours, there has been for some time a tendency 
which is exhibited, to take an example, in Forrest's introduction to the Consultations 
of 1772-85, and which is not unnatural in Englishmen writing of a great Englishman 
to whitewash his actions overmuch. 

It is an unfortunate fact that in the question before us, there is a tendency, or 
rather an eagfmess, to take sides on other than historical grounds. ` Now I entirely 
fail to understand this. Rather I would say, we all ought to be prejudiced—and in 
one direction. For the sake of our common humanity we ought to hope that the 
view which Mr. Little is championing will finally triumph. 

In approaching the mystery of the Black Hole I confess myself frankly preju- 
diced. I want to be able to disbeheve the story. I want to have a real excuse for 
relegating Holwell’s Nanative to a museum of literary curiosities, side by side with 
fourteenth century Sir John Mandeville, the father of English sensation writers, as 
: Sir George Birdwood calls him, or nineteenth century Louis de Rougemont. I want 
to disbelisve Holwell’s Narrative for the same reason as that for which I would, if . 
I could, wipe off from the page of history the massacres of the ancient democrats of 
Corcyra, or, to come down to our time, the sinking of the Zuséfanta or the murder of 
Edith Cavell. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to see the names of 
Mr. Little, Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitra, and other gentlemen, who have ere this whis- 
pered their suspicions of Holwell's Narrative, flame across the Historical Reviews of 
Europe and America as authors of the most remarkable and valuable discovery in the 
realm of British Indian historical research. For there are certain happenings of the 
past the mere memory of which brands and sears che sensitive places of our common 
human nature ; history, too, places, as Germany will yet discover, certain dreadful 
barriers between nations and races, which pnly time can remove. For this reason, 
I should regard any one who could prove that Holwell’s Narrative is a tissue of lies 
as one of the truest servants of our Indian land; but for the same reason I would 
enter а caution against the subject being too frequently dragged to light, and made 
a topic of newspaper controversy in a land such as modern India, unless the cogency 
of the aggressive argument is indubitable, or new evidence can be adduced. It is 
emphatically not a matter for leading articles in newspapers, or for polemic letters 
from politicians and professois, however distinguisked. 

.« Prejudiced though I am in favour of Mr. Little’s hypothesis, I am as yet quite 
unable to go all the way with him. Mr. Little and his supporters must not forget that 
they are in the position of assailants and not of defenders ; the current view of the 
Black Hole incident has been practically unchallenged, even from the very beginning, 
for a hundred and fifty years ; and the orthodox historians are not likely to yield the 
fort except in the face of overwhelming artillery. (Chet Mr. Little, by his skilful selec- 
tion and marshalling of the evidence contained in Hill’s Records and other documents 
of the time, has seriously weakened the conviction with which most of us hold the 
received story, is, I take it, indubitable. Before however he can claim to have des- 
troyed the received story, and ask us, as he does, to execrate Messrs. Cooke, ‘Holwell 
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and Co., he has to establish nduditad/y the main props of his argument, to face ali 
possible objections, and perhaps new evidence, which, if sought for, may come to 
- light, and get the subject at least considered and pronounced upog by trained minds 
in Europe and America. In other words, there remains a good deal of bombardment 
yet to be done. І am of opinion that Mr. Little, though he has been able to gall tbe 
garrison with a very disturbing rifle and machine-gun fire, has failed as yet to bring 
up those seventeen-inch howitzers which the capture of most forts*to-day seems to 
demand. The question is: Is his theory the only possible explanation of the facts ? 
And can he explain every new difficulty to which his theories, if true, give rise? I 
cannot in a short paper deal exhaustively with Mr. Little’s views; I shall mention 
merely one or two points on which I disagree with his views, or on which I should 
like fuller conviction that he is right. 

One of the shots which Mr. Little may, perhaps, fairly consider to be heavy ammu- 


nition, is his attempt to show that Holwell was а scoundrel, Perhaps he was; from ` 


the point of view of our 2oth century morality a good many of the eighteenth cen- 


tury folk both in India and in England were. Mr. Little has succeeded in proving ! 


that Holwell was not ‘above cuirent morality of the time. It may be he has proved 
that he was below it. I do not, however, dwell on this point, because I consider it 
comparatively unimportant ; the Black Hole question is not solely a question of Hol- 
wells veracity; it is, as I shall mention presently, the question of the veracity of a 


РЧ < 
considerable number of people. But I must enter a protest against any attempt to 


discredit Holwell on the ground that he did not know Sanscrit in the middle of the 
eighteeth century. How was Holwell to know that a mixture of colloquial Bengali 
and Hindustani was not the ancient language of India? Cleverer men than Holwell 
have been deceived by wily pundits not averse to fooling the inquisitive sahib and 
making a little money thereby. 

However, suppose we admit that Holwell was not the bright unsullied character 
of certain history books. We reach the position that Holwell, given sufficient 


2 Te TT 
motive, was ready to deceive and even forge. What sufficient motive “has Mr. Little 


provided to bind together Holwell and his twenty-two or twenty-three companion- 
survivors in a conspiracy of silence, nay, more, in a conspiracy of misrepresentation Р 
First, what did Holwell get out of it? Which is the noble figure, Holwell inspiring 
the garrison to a resistance so desperate that only twenty-three prisoneis were taken, 
or Holwell escaping death in the Black Hole by an admitted fight for the window 
with his gasping and often weaker fellow men, Holwell clinging to the bars while a 
woman lay gasping (presumably) in the interior of the prison ? What possible motive 
could have bound together Messrs. Cooke and Lushington, Captains Mills and 
Dickson, Holwell, Court, and Burdet, and fourteen seamen and soldiers in backing 
up so fearful a story? It is one of the weaknesses of Mr. Little’s attack that he omits 
to provide any adeguate motive to explain why so many men should have joined in 
concocting and backing a story so singularly unheroic. For by the nature of things 
in the Black Hole the survivors were those who most successfully fought and trod 
their fellow creatures to death. Judged by our standards of to-day {though we should 
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be on our guard against such judgment) to have survived the Black Hole was rather 
disgrace than glory. I have never been able to see Holwell in the Black Hole as a 
hero; one might aswell consider as heroes those struggling wretches, victims of a 
wreck, who clasp their fellow victims in the water in one last sub-conscious attempt 
to seize something solid, till they sink together in the embrace of death. 

Suppose, however, Mr. Little provides us with a motive powerful enough to 
cause all the survivors of the attack upon the Calcutta Foit to spread the story 
of the Black Mole, though they never suffered iz. This implies at least that Holwell _ 
and the ing survivors agreed to concoct a tale. If that is so, why did ar 
accounts differ? If the various accounts were various impressions of a 1eal event, 
it would be perfectly natural that they should difer ; but why could not the concoc- 
ters agree as to the kind of story which they should spread abroad? Why did Holwell 
in his first official letter of July 17th put 7o people in the Black Hole, and only 
allow 16 to escape? Why did Mills put r44 in, and save twenty-four of them? 
Why did Secretary Cooke's notes, from which he gave his evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee, in 1772, put “near 150 souls" in, and rescue only 22? 
Why did Holwell tell Sykes at Cossimbazar, on the 8th July, as he passed as a 
prisoner on his way to Murshidabad, that 160 went into the Hole, and 110 came out 
dead. “And that all night the Nabob's people kept firing at them through the door.” 
(I would enter a "caveat," however, against much reliance of any kind upon this 
report by Sykes of Holwell's statements, since Sykes says that "the aoth and arst 
they fought all day and night.” Holwell could not bave written or said this.) 

C Why did Holwell eventually reduce his numbers on August 3rd to 146 in the Hole, 
and 123 dead? Does it not seem possible that the first accounts were the excited 
and inaccurate impressions of men who had passed through a fearful experience, and 
that Holwell, as he became calmer and thought and talked about the matter, had 


somewhat to alter<his numbers and statements? І cannot but feel that the differing 
accounts given of the tragedy are some testimony to its truth. Had the narratives 
SE edd Ge Ue scu thes Poen Ца ground for suspicion. 
There aie, I know, other suggested explanations, less favourable to the alleged 
victims ; but if they are tue the new difficulty is raised that the most gigantic and 
successful hoax in history was successfully perpetrated by the most arrant set of 
clumsy bunglers imaginable. In any case, an exhaustive and close hypothetical narration 
of the genesis and growth of the legend, which creates no new difficulties, is a 
désideratum. 

The ee аа is his attempt to prove that 
the English in the Fort made such a desperate fin&l resistance on the aoth June that 
there were not enough survivors left to make up Holwell's Black Hole numbers. 

In proof of this final desperate resistance, he quotes :— ° 
_ 1. Ghulam Husain Khan, a gossipy writer who certainly cannot be relied upon 
in any matter of doubt. He wrote 25 years later. 

2. Captain Grant, who deserted on the roth June, and was not in the Fort 
during the last resistance. If he may be qucted as an authority for this, he may 
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also be quoted as an authority for the Black Hole, which (13th July) he also 
describes. 2 

3. Mr. Grey, Junior. He was ір the Fort on the last day, til it was taken, and 
then escaped by the river. He is the latest of the witnesses except Holwell. We 
learn from him that, on the zoth, several men including one officer, Captain Smith, 
was killed, and several officers were wounded. He tells us nothing of a desperate 
final resistance : on the contrary, when the officers were out of sight, Ње men “ skulked 
and would not go пр” ‘ About four o'clock in the afternoon, the enemy called out 
to us not to fire in consequence of which the Governor shewed a flag of truce, and 
gave orders for us not to fire.” ‘ At the time the fort was taken, there was not above 
the number of twenty men upon the walls. The greatest part of the soldiers were 
drunk." I find no evidence here of a desperate final resistance, in which most of the 
officers and writers fell. We may notice in passing that Grey also accepts the 
Black Hole story. 

4. Holwell, who admits 25 killed, апа 7o wounded, “of the best men." This 
leaves an insoluble difficulty if we regard * best men” as meaning officers and writers : 
but surely it means what it says, mes. We get over the patent difficulty that no 
officers were killed besides Smith when we remember Cooke's evidence before Parlia- 
ment, that twelve wounded officers went into the Black Hole. And if the London 
Chronicle letter be adduced to prove that some of the alleged victims like Blagg and 
Baillie perished fighting, the defender of the orthodox view will reply :— 

(a) In a scene of such horror as the fall of the fort memory plays strange tricks. 
And how was the writer, who was presumably doing his duty fighting, to 
know whether a writer or an officer whom he saw fall, was killed or 
only wounded ? 

(4) Who is to be believed, Holwell, and Cooke giving evidence before Parliament, 
or an anonymous newspaper correspondent? And if you accept that part 
of the evidence of the anonymous newspaper correspondent, which 
suits you, can you reject that part which you don’t like, namely his 
testimony that “ туо of us were crammed into a hole,” and only 16 were 
alive next morning ? 

5. Drake, and William Lindsay, both of whom left the Fort on the rgth June. 

6. William Tooke, who fled with the Governor on the roth. 

Thus, of Mr. Little’s witnesses to the alleged last desperate defence, only three 
stayed till the taking of the fort. Of these, one declares that the soldiers were drumk, 
and that only twenty were on the walls at the last rush ; another is anonymous ; and 
the third is Holwell, Mr. Little being in the unfortunate position of having to make 
him his best witness. All these testify to the Black Hole story, and two say they 
were actually in the Black Hole. 

I am forced reluctantly to the conclusion that the attractive argumentum ad 
hominem, the picture so attractive to Englishmen, of Englishmen resisting to the death 
and dying gloriously on the bastions as English officers know how to die so gloriously, 
that there were not enough left to fill the Black Hole, needs more convincing testi- 
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mony, if it is to be one of the main props of Mr. Little’s theory. I am far from saying 
it is false; I have a leaning towards faith in it; but it is so important a part of the 
foundations of his theory, that the fact must be placed beyond a doubt. 

Ther are numerous other points I should like to take up in Mr. Little’s argument 
But I must restrict myself to one or two. 

Mr. Little’s view is that a month or two after the Fort was captured it was 
generally -ecoghised by the Council and most thinking men that Holwell was the 
biggest liar in existence ; but that for the credit of the Company, and because the tale 
of the Black Hole might have its uses, people, including the other members of the 
Council, tacitly agreed not to show him up, though they refrained from giving the , 
story confrmation by an official account to the Directors. The absence of an official i 
account is curious: but surely the sending home of five separate accounts of the fall v 
of the Fort partly explains it; Holwell, being the only member of the Council of 
Fulta, who was in the Black Hole, would naturally bethe only one to spend any time on 
the subjec. The members of the Council at Fulta were too busy attacking one 
another cn far more important topics. Why skould we assume that their inability 
to agree upon the Black Hole question was the reason why they were unable to send 
home a joint report? The fact that the four of the members of Council who do not 
mention the story also sent home separate accounts, shows that the Councillors’ points 
of difference involved quite other questions than the precise way in which Baillie and 
other Company’s servants died. At the same time, I do not wish unduly to minimise 
the significance of the absence of an official aconzz. And yet it is worth while asking 
whether tie following extract from the letter of the Council, Fort William, to the 
Court of Directors, dated 31st January 1757, Coes not constitute at least official 
recognition of the story within seven months of the event: ‘Our chaplains having 
both demised, Mr. Gervas Bellamy in the Black Hole......we have appointed the 
Reverend Mr. Cobbe our chaplain etc.” This casual reference, which certainly is 
official testimony to the story, was made in a letter signed by Drake, Kilpatrick, 
Becher, P2arkes, Frankland, and Macket. Holwell was not a signatory, so that 
the Council’s recognition of the story was not due to him. 

In апт case, Mr. Little is no opinion, entitled so easily to dismis 
testimony 2f Clive and Pigott, His view is that a: the time 1t was recognised by the 
leading Englishmen of the day that Holwell was а liar, and that Black Hole story 
was а myth. Не is not entitled to-disregard the following words, written by Clive to 


the Mogul Emperor: “Surajab Dowlat took and plundered Calcutta the aoth June, 
and all the great men A other Englhsümon that fell into his hands were 
| by Bis odes ашаа оче нин уар ҮҮ igott too, on the 

t 14th October, 1756, wrote to Suraja Dowlah, thus: “I was further informed that 
the greatest part of the merchants were killed by your people in a cruel and barbarous 
manner beyond what can be described in writing.” It is true, as Mr. Little says, 
that these .etters were written to Indians for a pclitical se but one of them 
was the greatest of all Indians. I am not yet convinced that the great men of Bengal 
knew at ths time that the Black Hole story was an invention of Holwell. If it had 
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been general knowledge in high places, I believe that Orme the historian, would have 
learnt enough of the truth to make him minimise the story in bis History, or exclude 
it altogether. I do not believe, in short, that a secret, knewn on Mr. Little's 
hypothesis to so many, could possibly have remained a secret foi ever, especially in 
fierce years of party controversy that followed. 

We may admit, and gladly admit, that Holwell, through ignorance or forgetfulness 
ofthe concluding features of the struggle, placed some people, like Blagg, in the 
Black Hole, who died honourably outside it. Reduction of the number to nine, of 
whom three died of their wounds, is an attractive theory, but surely as yet scarcely а 
matter for historical assertion. 

If Mr. Little is right, we are face to face with a stupid and enormous hoog. It is 
extremely difficult to believe that if Mr. Little’s assertions are correct, no hint exists 
in the periodical literature of the last hundred years, except the “Calcutta Review” 
(reference to the “said catastrophe of the so-called Black Hole." (1856). If Mr. 
Little can discover more such sceptical references in journals, say between 1757 and 
1800, in India or England, he would remove one of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of accepting his position. Otherwise, one cannot but be reminded of the Americanism : 
“You can fool some of the people all the time, and all of the people some of the time; 
but you can’t fool all the people all the time.” 

Thus it remains for Mr. Little to— 

1. Suggest a motive adequate to causing twenty people or more to bolster up a 
fearful tale of suffering, and three or four men of outward respectability 
to give written testimony to it. 

2. Prove that Mills and Cooke were active liars and scoundrels, and Lushington, 
Court, Burdet, and the rest of them were at least passive ones. It is 
scarcely enough to prove only that Holwell was dishonest. 

3. Prove incontrovertibly his theory of the fierceness of the final struggle, 
especially the numerous killings of officers and writers at the final rush. 

4. Search for evidence, which may possibly exist, to show that people were 
sceptical, in India or in England, say between 1760 and 1800. Surely, 
if the twenty-three survivors, and all the leading men of Bengal knew 
the story was a fraud, some reference to the fact must have crept into 
newspapers or reviews before 1856. 

I by no means assert that all these four tasks are beyond Mr. Little's powers. 
I merely throw out the suggestions as lines along which further pressure may usefally 
be applied when he has leisure. Some of us who, dreading the unknown, hesitate 
to abandon the old familiar landmarks, feel that, detest and hate the orthodox story 
as we may, we cannot throw aside history which has stood for a hundred and fifty years 
unchallenged, unless certain points of difficulty which remain are fully cleared up. 
In other words a good deal of work yet remains to be done. We all ought to hope 
that it will be successfully accomplished. 


Tue HON'BLE Мк. E. J. MONAHAN :— 
Observed that one or two of Professor Oaten’s observations seemed to him rather 
like begging the question. Professor Oaten spoke of the account of the Black Hole 
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being the o-thodox view and accepted history. That was not a position which could 
be safely teken.up in a discussion of this kind. The burden of proof in this matter 
did not lie on one gide more than on the other. Anyone who wished the story of the 
DU илә Ыш рше EM гт efer to the evidence in 
favour of it The speaker was not prepared to go mto the evidence in detail. Not 
very long agc he went through the records which ware published by Professor Hill 
and compa-ed them with considerable care, and he supposed there was room for two 
opinions cn the subject, but, personally he was entirely unable to understand how 
anyone coulc find in those records satisfactory evidence of the truth of the Black Hole 
story, or satisfactory evidence that the incident of the Black Hole as described by 
Holwell o- any incident similar in kind and dimensions ever took place. They had 
official documents in which they would expect to find the incident referred to if it had 
really happened, and to him it seemed almost incredible thet there should have been 
no record 5f it in those documents if it was а геа. occurrence. Then they had dis- 
crepancies and impiobabilities in the different accounts, and the various explanations 
that had been put forward to account for them, ssemed to him entirely inadequate and 
unconvincing. 

At th» same time the man who tried to prove that the Black Hole incident did 
not occur was met by certain difficulties. Mr. Little had put forward a theory to 
account fcr Holwell's motive in inventing the stor; to the effect that it was a story 
which accounted for the deaths of a number of people who really lost their lives in 
the defence of Calcutta. But then they had to esk themselves why Clive accepted 
the story. His theory was that as Holwell had a private motive, Clive had a political 
and patrictic_motive for making public opinion hostile to the Nawab. Hence Clive's 
acquiescence in Holwell’s story. He (the speaker) would say that while the 
* orthodo«" historians’ view rested on extremely weak evidence, it_had not been 


conclusiv roved that the story was false. 


MR. AK3HAYA KUMAR MAITRA, B.L.:— 


I. Few had access to the vast literature which should have been carefully 
Foreword : scrutinised to come to an independent judgmert on the genuineness of this unheard- 
Orthodox | Ё a 
"Tradition of story ; but few felt the necessity of taking so great a trouble; because the tradition 


recorded >y Robert Orme—a contemporary—was ready at hand. 
Thus, the story has been handed down to posterity as ап undisputed episode of 
S History, which can no longer be questioned without stirring up popular sentiment 
against critical inquisitiveness. 
This was noticed twenty years ago, when I ventured to publish my doubts. 
The The times have now changed rapidly to make it possible for Mr. J. H. Little to 
Modern View. utilise mcre abundant materials with conspicuous ability, and to announce with calm 
confidence in the Journal of the Calcutta Historical Society, (Vol. XI, Part I, Serial 
No. 21) taat the story of the Black Hole was a “ gigantic hoax.” 
Yet, even now, a keen controversy regarding the propriety of this verdict has 
been roused in more quarters than one ; and Mr. Little has come to be belittled with 
a taunt that he has managed “to play off a clever and audacious practical joke.” 
This justifies the reopening of the question. 
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I must confess, at the outset, that I find it more reasonable to adopt the ciitical 
methods of irvestigation recommended by “ the historians of the modern 'school in 
Europe," than io follow the time-honoured practice of swallowing all extravagant 
stories without any sort of investigation. I cannot, therefore, look upon them as “a 
generation of iconoclasts," as represented by Zhe Pioneer, for the simple 1eason that 
a mere iconoc.ast exults only in his work of wanton destruction, while ‘the historians 
of the modern school in Europe” have shown by example that if they are obliged to 
destroy any old fetish of faith, they destroy it only to replace fiction ky truth. 

Their critical method, when it lights upon an interesting statement, “begins by 
suspecting it” (Lord Acton's The Study of History, р. 40); because the maxim that 
“a man must 5e presumed to be innocent until his guilt is proved” was not made 
for the historan. The main thing for him “15 not the art of accumulating material, 
but the sublimer art of investigating it, —of discerning truth from falsehood.” This 
art, according to Harrisse (Ze Discovery of America, УІ.), consists “in determining 
with documentary proofs and by minute investigations duly set forth—the literal, 
precise, and 2ositive inferences to be drawn at the present day from every authentic 
statement without regard to commonly received notions, to sweeping generalities, or 
to possible consequences.” J. S. Mill (Zzaugural Address, p. 34) rightly pointed out 
that “there is 30 part of our knowledge, which is more useful to obtain at first 
hand,—to go to the fountain-head for, —than our knowledge of History.” The 
modern critica] metbod goes a step further, and wants to test all first-hand informa- 
tions without regard to commonly-received opinions about them, because it looks 
upon “consis:ency in regard to opinions as the slow poison of intellectual life.” 
Every authentic statement is not necessarily true. This may be best illustrated by 
many authentc statements of Col. Clive, in one of whicb, in a letter to Alamgir Sani, 
King of Hindcstan, dated the 3oth July, 1757 (Hill, II. 462,)he asserted that after the 
battle of Plassey, Sirajuddowla retreated to the city of Murshidabad, “ nor stopt there, 
but continued his flight, and was killed by his servants who followed him to demand 
their pay.” This statement, though authentic, suppressed the real truth and suggested 
a deliberate f&sehood. Instances need not be multiplied to shew that no story of 
this notorious period should be accepted without a critical investigation. The story 
of the Black Eole cannot, therefore, be treated as an exception. We should not 
only go to tae fountain-head of this story, but we should also carefully investigate it 
according to tae well-established rules of modern critical method, which is a method 
of Science. There can be no investigation in any other way to ensure accutagy in 
ou knowledge of History. In this the modern method differs from the old ;—the 
critical fiom tne uncritical ;—the historical from the romantic. 

My suspizions were roused by the significant fact that no Mahomedan Historian, 
catastrophe, which could be reasonably identified with it. | Mr. Little has also 
noticed this only to ask his readers “to note the fact.” But it requires some 
elaboiation to enable one to appreciate the full significance of this omission. 

One of :hese historians, and the most important one, was Nawab Golam Hosain 
Khan, the author of the celebrated Srer-uiMutakherin, Не was a relation and 

40. 
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adherent of Showkatjung, who disputed the succession of Siraj-Uddowla After 
the overthrow and death of his patron, this historian lived in banishment at Benares, 
until he was restoped to his jageer after the bettle of Plassey. Не completed his 
work in 1783, when the fall of Calcutta would nct have still continued to be regarded 
as the only or the chief matter of interest, and the story of the Black Hole a mere 
subsidiary one, as has been ingenuously suggested by Zhe Pioneer to account for 
the non-mentiofi of the catastrophe in the public records of the day. 

Another historian, Golam Hosain Salim of Malda, the author of the tas-us- 


Salaten, completed his work in 1787-88, under the orders and patronage of his 


kind and benevolent master, George Udney, who was well-known for his piety and 
scrupulous regard for historical accuracy. 
These two Mahomed istorians received just recognition from all celebrated 


NT aes writers of the Modern History of India. Neither of them had any motive 
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to conceal the truth ; yet neither had a word about the Black Hole. 

A renegade Frenchman, named Haji Mustapha, translated the Syer-u/-Mirfa- 
Aherin into English. He noticed this significant omission, and recorded his own 
views abou: the incident in a note, which included the following observation :— 

“This much is certain that this event, which cuts so capital a figure in Mr. 
Watts’ performance, is not known in Bengal; and even in Calcutta it is ignored by 
every man out of the four hundred thousand that inhabit that city ; at least it is 
difficult to meet a single native that knows anything of it; so careless and incurious 
are those people." 

Mr. Hill supposed this “to be a sarcastic hint that the translator himself did 


vot believe this story." Be that as it may, this observation reveals a fact and an 


explanation ;—the fact relates to the want of knowledge of the people even of 
Calcutta;—the explanation relates to an estimate of their character. The explanation 
is, however, untenable; because Holwells monument, built in 1760, was then 
in existence to refresh the memory of the people ; and also because the Mahomedan 
histories m&ke it abundantly clear that the “natives ” were not altogether “careless ” 
or “incurious” about other matters of public notoriety during that period of 
change of Government, when gossip about every litle event naturally ran in every 
direction with incredible rapidity. Ifthe story of the Black Hole was really true, it 
could not have failed to reach their ears; nor could it have been kept a profound 
secret by the people of the Nawab. 

eMr. Hill, while writing the Intoduction to his book on Bengal іп 1756-57, 
did not notice or discuss this significant omission, so prominently noted by Haji 
Mustapha. He has, however, now noticed it (Zhe Englishman, Town Edition, 


16 February, 1916) with an observation,—that knowing by his “own experience - 


bow very insouciant are the bulk of the people of India to whatever concerns only 
those of other castes and creeds, it did not oroduce sufficient impression " upon 


‘his mind for him “to think it worth while to discuss the question.” 


But Mr. Rushbrook Williams, Professor of Modern History in the Allahabad 
University, has not taken the same view. He has tacitly conceded that this omission 
carries some weight. So he has made an honest effort to enquire if some faint 
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teference,—even a figurative one,—cannot after all be discovered in some obscure 
Mahomedan History. For this purpose he contended fora while. that a veiled 
reference might be discovered in the ÂMuwsarffarnamah. Maylavi Abdul Wali of 
Murshidabad, whose knowledge of Persian cannot be inferior to that of the learned 
Professor, quoted the text (Zhe Statesman, Dawk Edition, 23rd. February, 1916) 
from the manuscript belonging to the Nizamut Library, and annexed the following 
translation :— i 

“Having seen that they are incapable to resist, and being in despair of concluding 
peace, the English gentlemen seated themselves on board ship and left for the sea ; 
and a few of the English soldiers who saw the road of escape closed on them killed 
themselves out of excess of the sense of honour and a few persons became prisoners 
of the claws of predestination." 

Moulavi Abdul Wali has rightly pointed out that “this passage,—which is the 
оту passage on the subject, —does not prove that the English were put into the Black 
Hole. The sentence that a few persons became also prisoners of the claws of 
predestination is a figurative one, and proves nothing.” ‘Those who are acquainted 
with the oriental methods of polished composition, will readily admit that the 
figuiative expression cannot indicate imprisonment; the context shows that while a 
few committed suicide, a few were also killed during the capture of the fort; a fact 
admitted also in the English reports. 

After this analysis of the text, it must be idle to contend that the story was referred 
to by a figurative description by at least one Mahomedan historian,—or to contest 
the fact so definitely and confidently recorded by Haji Mustapha about the complete 
ignorance of the people even of Calcutta,—or to question his authority for such an 
unqualified acknowledgment. 

This then is the first important fact which should not have been at first ignored 
and at last dismissed by Mr. Hill as unworthy of consideration, upon a plea of personal 
experience, which is as exceptional as it is inapplicable to the bulk of the people 
of India. In writing the Introduction to his book, Mr. Hill could not have really 
missed the undeniable proofs which clearly disclosed that the people of this country, 
even at the risk of their lives, had actually felt compassion for the English fugitives, 
and supplied them with necessary provisions, “by stealth in the night" (Hill, I, 
171), inspite of the strictest prohibition of the Nawab. 

Turning to the important public records of the day, we find the same significant 
omission. If considerations of unavoidable diplomacy demanded a studied silence 
on the point in the earlier correspondence with the Nawab, because the English were 
then very naturally anxious to re-establish their trade at any sacrifice, the same explana- 
tion could not be put forward in support of a studied silence in the Minutes and 
Consultations of the English Council; or in the first report submitted to the Court 
of Directors. Even in respect of the correspondence with the Nawab, this explana- 
tion would be inapplicable to the last letter at any rate which Colonel Clive addressed, 
complaining only of “the loss of many crores of Rupees” said to have been sustained 
by the English “in the capture of Calcutta” In the two treaties,—one with Siraj- 
ud-dowla (9 February, 1757), and another with Mur Jaffier Khan (3 June, 1757), — 
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no satisfaction was obtained for the atrocities of the Black Hole. Thornton (History 
of the British Empire in India, Vol. I, 212-13) observed that the absence of any 
provision for this purpose was “the greatest scandal attached to the treaty.” Mr. Hill 
has not quoted or questioned this unbiassed verdict of a truly “eminent historian.” He 
has only quoted the Third Article of the Treaty, without seeing eye to eye with 
Thornton, that that Article can їп no way be spun out to cover, as Mr. Hill contends, 
“ compensations for every thing.” It related only to compensations for clearly specified 
losses of property ; and did not and could not include a compensation for loss of life 
in general, or in the Black Hole. In the same strain Mr. Hill now adds that, — it is 
quite certain that a large number of the British were killed after Diake deserted his 
post. If they perished in the Black Hole, then Holwels story is substantially true, 
though it may be incorrect in details." It is needless to point out that no verdict of 
History can be based upon this “if” Even if it were possible, it would not banish 
the need for proof ; for, “the living do not give up their secret,” as Lord Acton pointed 
out, “with the candour of the dead; one key is always excepted; anda generation 
passes before we can ensure accuracy.” 

In the first official report of the fall of Calcutta (dated Fulta the ryth. Septem- 
ber 1756) submitted to the Court of Directors, nearly three months after the event, 


here was no mention of the us it was signed amongst others, by 


Holwell himself. This document natrated on the other hand that the fort had 
surrendered ‘upon the promise of civil treatment of the prisoners" (Hill, I, 214- 
19) without saying that the promise was ultimately broken. 

Mr. Hills present contention (although he did not put it forward in his In- 
troduction) is that it was not mentioned, because “no two members of the Council 
held the same opinion.” This was really so, (Letter from Fort William to the Court 
of Directors, 31st January, 1757). Mr. НШ has rot, however, shown how in the 
face of such an undeniable fact, he can justifv his present self-contradictory observa- 
tion that the story received “general acceptance,—unquestioned by any of the 
Europeans present in Calcutta at the time.” 

The first official report was consistent with several well-establisked facts ;—(i) 
that many of the besieged fled when the fort surrendered (Hill, 1,43), nay they 
simply walked out without opposition; (ii) that a Mahomedan Jemadar of the 
Nawab’s army escorted unmolested several English ladies, and restored them to 
their husbands at Fulta that very night (Mfuta&Aerin, Vol. IT, 190); (iii) that all who 
had ventured to approach the Nawab in person were pardoned (Hill, I, 108-9) and 
allowed to go away; and (iv) that when Holwell was brought before the Nawab 
“with his hands bound, the Nawab released him from his bonds” and promised 
him (Hill II, p. 151), “оп the word of a soldier" that no harm should be done 
to him,—which he is said to have “ repeated more ttan once.” 

Why was any one imprisoned at all? We are indebted to Holwell for the 
suggestion that it was due to his inability to disclose the hidden treasure of the 
garrison, which the Nawab was naturally anxious to secure, "This makes it difficult 
to discover a motive for the imprisonment of 146 persons, —men, women and children, 
—all of whom could never have been treated as privy to the secret. 
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Why were then so many persons imprisoned ? Holwell assigned no reason to it 
in his first statement, (reported by Sykes of Cossimbazar) on the 8th July, 1756. In 
his second statement, (said to have been forwarded from Muxudgbad to the Councils 
of Bombay and Madras) on the 17th July, 1756 (Hill I, 115), he hazarded an 
opinion, not a fact, that—'' the resistance made by the English and the loss suffered 
by the besiegers so irritated the Nawab that he ordered the imprisonment of all." 

This was, however, quickly given up in his third statement, (sént from Hugli to 
the Council of Madras) on 3rd August, 1756 (Hill, І, 186), in which he suggested 
another reason, vs.,—that the number of the English in the fort was “too great to be 
at large" ;—a reason which ill-fitted the fact that permission and facilities had already 
been granted to many to leave the fort, after which the Nawab could not have been 
really anxious to detain any but those who could be reasonably supposed to know 
anything about the hidden treasure. It could not also have been probable for à 
really large number of men, women, and children, to have actually lingered in the 
fort, after many had died in defending it, and some had managed to escape during 
the confusion which followed the surrender. This reason was accordingly abandoned 
by the historians, who found it more consistent to adopt a different plea, vis., —that 
*some of the drunken soldiers had drawn the misfortune upon all by attacking the 
soldiers of the Nawab.” This explanation was originally put forward by Governor 
Drake (Hill, I, 160) either from hearsay or from his own imagination of which he 
has been proved to have had an ample fund. As he was not an eye-witness, he 
could not have spoken from personal knowledge. 

This plea, however, received no support from Holwell, who was an eye-witness. 
He, on the other hand, recorded in his letter of 3rd August, 1756 that,—"I 
charged the Nawab with designedly having ordered the unheard-of piece of cruelty of 
cramming us all into that small prison ; but I have now reason to think I did him 
injustice.” 

This significant admission may justly give rise to an interesting and instructive 
inquiry into its motive, which Mr. Hill has not tried to pursue. When Holwell 
deliberately Charged the Nawab, the English had by that time lost all hopes of 
returning to Bengal; as soon as the first ray of hope began to dawn upon them, on 
account of their submitting a petition on 6th July, 1756 to ‚ Ње Nawab to be restored 
to Calcutta, the charge was as deliberately withdrawn on the 3rd August ;—but 
when Siraj-ud-dowla was no more, the revolution was over, and the country had 
quieted down to enable Holwell to build his monument, he inscribed with eequal 
deliberateness on his obelisk that 123 persons had been suffocated to death in the 
Black Hole prison of Fort William. 

“ By 
The Tyrannic Violence 
of 
Surajud-Dowla 
Suba of Bengal.” 

This is the man whose testimony is our chief guide in discerning truth from 

falsehood. 
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“He was known," says Prof. Rushbrook Williams as “a clever rascal even in 
his own day.” , He was “clever” indeed in never asking the English Council, not 
even when he acted gs Governor, to commemorate the catastrophe, which would have 
necessarily called for a critical investigation of his extravagant story. He, on the 
other hanc, built a monument at his own cost, and “cleverly” attached two inscrip- 
tions to it, —one for the tragedy and another for the “ revenge" taken by Clive and 
Watson, evidently to ensure the preservation of his monument, at least as a trophy 
of victory. An Englishman, a ship's doctor, however, found it in 1817 in a deplorable 
condition, (Mss. of a Voyage in the private collection of S. O’Mally Esqr. I.C.S.)— 
* no railing, nor shrubs,"— "totally unworthy of the universal interest excited by that 
most hideous event" ; nor did it seem to have “arrested the attention of natives, none 
of whom could point out the Black Hole close to it" That monument was 
unhesitatinzly demolished in 1821 to make room for the Customs House. The new 
monument, built in 1902, by a noble donor, has omitted the “revenge,” excluded 
the referenze to “the tyrannic violence of Sirajuddowla,” revised the list of victims, 
and incluced some names which are names of those (Hill, Introduction, p. xcix, 
note 4) Mr. Hill has given “as being killed during the fighting.” This monument, 
in the larguage of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, may, therefore, be justly liable to be 
looked upcn as “a big thumb of stone, raised in the midst of a public throughfare to 
proclaim to the heavens that exaggeration is not the monopoly of any particular race 
or nation.’ 

These circumstances naturally raise some presumption against the genuineness 
of the stor7 ; and that presumption gradually gains in strength when we find, as Mr. 
Little bas shown in detail, that the presence of so many persons in the fort at that 
late hour would be a matter of great improbability. 

Before we turn to that important question, we must decide another,—the question 
of the admissibility of evidence. Should we admit, as required by a correspondent 
of The Stctesman (Dawk Edition, 15th February, 1616), half in jest and half in 
earnest, The Confessions of De Quincey, in which the ill-ventilated coaches of 
England in the early days of the nineteenth certury were compared “to Governor 
Holwell’s Black cage at Calcutta.” in support of Holwell’s story? Sober sense 
will readily concede that all sayings and doings of third persons, after the story had 
gained a fair currency, must stand on the same footing, whether they related to Lord 
Clive’s encorsement of the petitions of those who said that they had lost their 
relgtives in the Black Hole; or to the writings of the French and the Dutch, who 
derived nc knowledge except through Holwell and his party. The story must stand 
or fall with the statements of the aggrieved party,—the alleged survivors of the grim 
tragedy of the Black Hole; for, they and the Nawab’s people, and no one else, could 
supply us with real proof. 

Mr. Hill has referred to a book, Memoire Sur Г Empire Mogol, written in French 
by a Scotc-Frenchman named Jean Law of Lauriston, to show that the writer, who 
was an independent spectator in Bengal, “accepted the story of Holwell.” This 
book, writzen under the orders of the French Ministry, partly in Paris in 1763, and 
partly on a second voyage to India in 1764, was published by Alfred Martineau 
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in 1913. I am indebted to my learned friend, Prof. R. C. Majumdar M. A., for an 
extract of the Preface, which shows that the author was an old Chief оғ the French 
Factory of Cossimbazar, who was well-known to the Durbar (оѓ the Nawab. In 
his Memoir (Hill, ПІ, 160) he distinctly noted that he could not. be “certain 
as to the correctness” of all he had heard ; he preferred, therefore, “to refer " us 
“to what the English themselves have written.” Mr. Hill should have found that 
a reference to ће story of Holwell by this writer could not be Accepted as ап 
“ acceptance.” а 

Modern reseaich has discovered, with commendable diligence, many useful 
materials, which tend to show that a story of the Black Hole was actually in circula- 
tion among tae European residents of Bengal from a ceitain date, before it was 
transmitted to Europe ;—but it does not fail at the same time to reveal that that 
story was the r2sult of a gradual development. 

The letter of 3rd July from Chandernagor (Hill, I, 50), Syke’s letter of the 8th 
July (НШ, I, 61) and William Lindsay’s letter (Hill, I, 168) relied on by Mr. Hill as 
tests of Holwell’s story, cannot be treated as real tests; because these letters are not 
the letters of ere-witnesses. They can, however, be referred to to show, why, inspite 
of them, Holvells story fails to carry conviction; because these letters prove а 
gradual development of the story, and supply us with many useful materials to discover 
how the story stood at each stage of such development. 

This did probably induce Prof. Rushbrook Williams to contend that “our 
true concern is not with Holwell,” and that the Black Hole incident does not stand 
or fall with the truth or falsehood of Holwell’s story. An analysis of the first accounts 
in circulation in Bengal will, however, show at a glance that we cannot have the 
story of the Black Hole without Holwell, as we cannot have Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark. Holwell cannot altogether be dismissed for the simple 1eason 
that the story of the imprisonment of the 146 persons and of the death of 123, 
which constitute “the main features of the tragedy” was the story of no one else 
but of Holwell; and even with him it was not the first story, narrated by him as 
soon as he Bot the earliest opportunity to do so, Our true concern must, there- 
fore, be with Holwell and his principal associates, not with those, who reported 
from hearsay only; nor with those who accepted the story without any critical 
investigation. 

The first story of the fall of Calcutta, that could be gathered by the French or 
the Dutch from really independent sources, including the wounded, who pagsed 
by their settlements, did not disclose an episode of the Black Hole (Hill, I, 22-24). 

The news of the fall of Calcutta was speedily carried far and wide. But (i) 
the letter written by the Council of Fort William from Fulta on the 25th June 
1756 (Hill, I, 25) asking for aid and succour from the Dutch in the distress of the 
English, (ii) the Consultations of the Dutch at Hugli from 25th to 27th June, 
1756 (Hill, I, 25), (iii) the letter from the Dutch Council to their agent written on 27th. 
June, 1756 (H ll, I, 33), (iv) the Dacca Consultations of 27th and 28th June, 
1756 (Hill, I, 34 and 36) showing that the news of the fall of Calcutta had already 
been received through the French at that distant station, and (v) the secret Consulta- 
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tions of the Dutch at Hugli on 28th June, 17:6 (Hill, I, 37),— do not disclose an 
account or even a mention of the Black Hole stery. 

Altbcugh the Dutch were at first afraid то succour the English, the French 
speedily eccomodated matters with the Nawab, and readily offered a shelter to the 
English st Chandernagur. To this asylum arrived Watts and Colett, after their 
release, “in palanquins in the evening of the 28th June, 1766” (Hill, L) After 
a well-earned rest at this place for three days, Watts and Colett wrote to the Council 
at Madras on gnd July, 1756, giving an accoun: of the fall of Cossimbazar and 
of Calcutta, as well of their imprisonment and release (Hill, I, 45). But this letter 
contained no reference to the Black Hole, or to any catastrophe, which could be 
placed in it. Although they were prisoners in the Nawab’s camp before their release, 
they did rot carry with them any information even from that source. 

According to Holwell (Га Tracts, Third Edition, pp. 387-418) he was sent 
to Murshidabad along with Court, Walcot and Burdett. On his way, as a prisoner 
of war, he sent a letter which was reported 5y Sykes of Cossimbazar on 8th of 
July, 1756 (Hill, I, 61-62). 

This was the first story of Holwell ;—a story which was begun with a confusion 
of dates cbviously to assert that the fort had helé out till 21st June. It did not 
disclose “hat the fort bad really surrendered on “a promise of civil treatment of 
the prisorers"; it recorded another story,—the story of a dishonourable “surrender 
at discrezicn.” What was worse, it made out a case of wilful murder with an 
allegation that,—‘‘all the night our poor gentlemen were in the Black Hole, the 
Nawab’s people kept firing at them through the door.” 

Strangely enough, an account recorded by Captain Grey, on the 13th July 
1756 (Hill, I, 73) at Fulta, discloses that the story of firing had also been carried to 
that station by some, although it was contradicted by others. 

This shows, beyond doubt, that as the fact of firing could not have been 
independently imagined by more than one person, it must have been concocted in 
consultaton to be circulated in different directions by Cifferent associates to make 
out a case of wilful murder, which came to be given up only because every one 
could not prove clever enough to repeat that stary without contradicting others. 

One is, therefore, naturally tempted to enquire into the reason of the invention 
of such a story; specially in view of an observazion of the French on 31d July 1756 
(Hill, I, 3o) that “the two first days passed ir license and all the disorders of a 
place taken by assault, with the exception of massacre. to which the Moors are not 
accustomed in regard to people disarmed.” 

Was it not due to the consciousness that the dead bodies thrown into the 
ravelin actually bore [marks of gun-shot wounés which caused death during the 
defence 2f the fort When the story bad to be given up, something bad to be 
retained со account for these marks of injuries; and so the final Story retained the 
allegatior that many “wounded” persons had also been thrust into the Black Hole Г 
although there could be no motive fo: any one to take such an unnecessary step ; in as 


much as the “wounded” could have 1aised no apprekension in the minds of the 
Nawab s army. 
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Under these circumstances, Holwell very soon came to take caution. He 
nowhere acknowledged in his subsequent correspondence that he had given out 
a story at Cossimbazar, much less a story of “firing,” although he admitted he had 
written a leter to Mr. Law, the French Chief of that station. 

In his letter to his dear friend, William Davis, written on 28th February 1757, 
Holwell gaze a detailed account of his voyage to Murshidabad as a prisoner (Jadia 
Tracts, Third Edition, p. 411). In this letter he referred to tie English factory 
at Cossimbazar by saying only this that —“passing by our fojt and factory at 
Cossimbazat raised some melancholy reflections amongst us.” Maintaining a 
discreet silence about the statement made at Cossimbazar, he deliberately placed 
his arrival “in sight of the French factory” of that station on the 7th of July, 
(Hill, I, тїз and ийа Tracts) evidently to ignore Sykes, who noted (Hill, I, бї) 
on the 8th July that,—‘‘¢his morning Mr. Holwell, Court, Walcot, and one Burent 
(Burdett?) a writer, passed by on their way to Murshidabad, prisoners in irons,” 
The omission on the part of Holwell to refer to his Cossimbazar-statement is 
significant,—it betrays an evident solicitude to suppress his connection with the 
discarded fi-st story of the “firing.” 

When Drake and others left the fort, they left behind more than 200 men 
(Hill, III, r69). “ Without counting the Armenians and the Portuguese (Hill, II, 129) 
those who were left behind found that “ They numbered 170 men Capable of defence.” 
The story that was carried to Captain Grant (Hill I, 88) and to Roger Drake 
(Hill, I, 16c) at Fulta, was the story of the imprisonment of 200 persons. This story 
of the imprisonment of the entire garrison, thoughtlessly left behind by Drake, was 
carried only to two places,—Fulta and Chandernagore,—evidently to blacken the 
character o: the deserters, whose conduct had been harshly criticised by Holwell on 
the rampart This number had, however, to be subsequently changed. Why was 
it changed? The inference is irresistible that when the story was found to be in- 
supportable and inconsistent with the dimensions of the Black Hole, it came down 
to the imprisonment of 160 persons. Holwell, immediately after his release, ia his 
letter of thé 17th July 1756, narrated the imprisonment of 165 or ryo persons; and 
the death of all but 6. His next account, written from Hugli on 3rd August 1756, 
disclosed another story. In this he said he had “ over-reckoned the number of the 
prisoners and the number of the dead,” the former being really 146, and the latter 
123, Why had Holwell at first “ over-reckoned’’ and what materials he obtained 
afterwards to ascertain the correct figures, he never condescended to disclose. , 

One is, therefore, naturally tempted to enquire into the cause of this change. 
The Black Hole, according to Mr. Holwell, was 18 feet square; and reserving 2 x т 
square feet “or each person, ordinary Arithmetic would allow only 162 persons to be 
put into it Was not this Arithmetic responsible for fixing upon the number of 160 
persons? Strangely enough, Holwell gave the number as тбо in his first account 
communicazed to Sykes. Strangely enough, news had also been carried to Chander- 
nagore (Hil, I, 50),—the first news of the tragedy,—by another informant, who also 
reported th» imprisonment of exactly the same number of persons. 

The current story shows that this number was also ultimately abandoned Was 
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it due to any further calculation that more than 146 persons could not have been in 
the fort on the zoth June? 
The records of the period can hardly explain the psychology of this “ оуег- 
Evident Concert. reckoning” of prisoners to the same extent by two incormants, who carried the earliest 
account to two different stations.—Cossimbazar and Chandernagore. Was not this 
another and equally convincing instance of concert ? 

Final Account. A mystery hangs about the letter of John Young, Prussian Supercargo as to its 
date,—the rath July 1756 (Hill, I, 65). In this letter he noted that “ Holwell with 
his fellow partners of misery and affliction, fiom the moment of their capture to that 
of their release, came to Chandernagore a few days ago." Their coming to Chander- 
nagore was ro doubt a fact ; but that must have been an event of a date subsequent 
to their relezse, which took place on the 16th of July,—subsequent also to the 17th 

.of July on which date Holwell wrote from Murshidabad,—and probably subsequent 
to the 3rd of August, when he wrote from Hugli. Thus, the letter of John Young 
must have been a letter of a subsequent date. By that time the story had been 
finally settled, viz. —146 “ wounded and unwounded of all ranks" had been impri- 
soned, and <3 only survived. This going round the European settlements by Holwell 
and his fellow-sufferers concides with the final reduction of the number. It makes 
all subsequeat French and Dutch reports loose their value as independent accounts 
of a real episode of History. 

ner If there was uncertainly about the number of prisoners, there was no less un- 

Nationality of . А . ; , - : 

Prisoners. certainty abcut their nationality. According to some the prisoners included Portuguese 
and Armeniens, “of which many were wounded" (ill, I, 88) But according to 
another, all Portuguese and Armenians received pardon, and left the fort (Hill, II, 
p. 182; p. 301). Holwell on the other hand, alleged that the prisoners included 
Dutch and English whites and Portuguese blacks. If any Dutch had actually died 
in the Black Hole, the Dutch in Bengal took no notice of it: this was hardly 
probable. 

Mr. Hl is satisfied with the truth of the story, not as a historian, but as one 
who takes tke contemporary historian to be his infellible guice. The spécial “ accept- 
ance by the zreat contemporary historian Robert Orme” weighs greatly with him. 
He cites Captain Mills, Sykes, William Lindsay ard the French at Cossimbazar and 
Chandernagore as witnesses, who are said to supply “ confirmation and conoboration.” 
Neither in the Introduction to his work, nor in his letter now published in Zhe 
Englishman, has Mr. Hill tried to face the real question, —a question, which is con- 
cerned only with the direct evidence of the imprisonment of 146 persons, and 
the death of 123; because the imprisonment of Holwell and a few of the principal 
persons likely to know the hidden treasure, and the death of no one from suffocation 
would not constitute tbe tragedy. To support the current story, there must be 
evidence of the imprisonment of 146, and the death of 123. Who were they? 
That is the real question, which must legitimately demand to know the names of all. 
In the abserce of evidence on that point, a true historian cannot go beyond saying 
that the story should be called “ not to be proven.” 

This verdict, which really applies to the story in question, has been, by an irony 
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of fate, sought to be applied to the theory advanced by Mr. Little. Mr. Hill has, 

‘uture Research. therefore, sincerely hoped “that in future, instead of indulging in practical jokes, 
Mr. Little will direct his energies into some more fruitful lines of historical research.” 
One such fruitful line for Mr. Little should have been the History of the History of 
this period, which alone could have cleared the ground of all unscholarly freedom of 
lauguage and verdict. 

In the absence of such research work, Zhe Pioneer discover® a formidable 
obstacle for Mr. Little to over-come. “Ifthe Black Hole incident had never taken 
place at all,” says Zhe Pioneer, “ Holwell, who was no fool, would have known better 
than to put forward his own account of it.” But inspite of this “ formidable obstacle,” 
Holwell actually invented another story, —the story of the Dacca-massacre,—about №" 
which the English Council of Calcutta had to record that it had “ not the least founda- 
tion in truth.” Although Mr. Little referred to this, Zhe Pioneer did not notice it, 
or refute it in any way. Such is the critical atmosphere in which knowledge struggles 

à to advance in India. 
Coming now to the last question, —the names of the victims,—we have to admit 


IV. that, do what we may, we shall never know the names of all who were imprisoned,— 
d of all who perished,—and of all who survived. We must abandon all critical 
Victins. inquisitiveness and remain conveniently satisfied with nothing better than the allega- 
> tion that 146 persons were thrust into the Black Hole, 123 died of suffocation, and 


only 23 survived. But who were they ? We must never ask to know. 

Knowing how the number of prisoners gradually came down from 200 to 146, 
and knowing how the number of survivors gradually mounted up from 6 to 23, it will 
be an insult to human intelligence not to suppose that the names, of all who were 
imprisoned and of all who perished, and also of all who survived, must have been 

7 ascertained at some stage to find out the definite numbers related in the current story. 
But do what we may, we shall never know—when, where, how, and by whom such 
an enquiry was made, and with what result. 

А This leads us to only one source of information; and that source leads to the 
The List of : : 
Kolwell, available lists. * 

The list annexed to the "genuine narrative” of Holwell (Hill, III, 131-154) 
contains only some of the names,—not all. This list begins by excluding, without 
any reason, the names of 69 victims ; and, therefore, it purports to disclose the names 
of 54 persons, though as a matter of fact, it comes abruptly to an end with the names 
of 52 only; still giving us 4 more names than those which Holwell caused to „be 
inscribed on his monument. The list does not give us the occupation or nationality 
of the excluded 69. This exposes the list tothe just criticism of all students 
of History. 

This must have convinced Holwell to some extent. His “ genuine narrative,” 
with the list annexed, was not published until 1764. It contained a fore-word “to 
the reader,” written by Holwell himself, which revealed that he too was not without 
some misgivings regarding his performance. This “genuine narrative” was originally 
written as a private letter to a dear friend, on board the Syren-Sloop, when Holwell 
was going home with the natural expectation of meeting his dear friend in person. 
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Why was this letter written at all, or written ducing the voyage? It was not written 
like a letter of Ze Citizen of the World for the purpose of publication. Holwell 
assures ur that “ only through a chain of unforeseen accidents” it came “ to appear 
in print." But it was printed and published with a grim picture, made to order, 
showing * Governor Holwell confined in the Black Hole,” which cannot fail to show 
that a mctive of advertisement could not have been altogether absent; and the 
alleged cause èf publication could not have bean absolutely colourless. 

Be chat as it may, the list, thus published. failed io render any account of 71 
victims,—a large number indeed,—too large to be lightly disregarded as an unimpor- 
tant natter of unnecessary detail. Yet this list ani this “ genuine narrative” are the 
chief foundations on which the current story s:ands. 

The diary of Captain Mills (Hill, I, 4c-45), recorded in an octavo pocket book 
of 16 pages and given to the contemporary historian, who was then in Madras, is 
another piece of evidence which Mr. Hill now characterises as the first test of 
Holwelle story ; because “this diary still exists ard cannot be ignored"; it purports 
to be a contemporaneous account of events, which happened from day to day from 
qth June to rst July 1756. That it “still exists” cannct show that it “ cannot be 
ignored.” Although its existence cannot be ignored, its value will always be ignored 
whenever it will be properly examined. 

We ave no evidence that it was recorded from day to day. Such an assumption 
would leed to many more ;—(i) that it was taken by tke wiiter with him into the 
Black Hole ; and so it happened to be preserved during the sack of Calcutta; and 
(ii) that .t was clung to with more than а martyrs stedfastness during all those long 
hours of unbearable agony in that “ night of horrors.” It shows at a glance that it 
could not have been recorded, like an ordinary diary, from day to day; but that it 
must have been written afterwards for being sent to Madras to Robert Orme, the 
historian, who had a well-known hobby not only of collecting, but also of preserving 
all such original documents. This diary records the names of victims and survivors 
in pages 9-11. Inthe next page it records the names of those, who escaped, when 
the fort was taken ; and then, in the next page, it records what had fappened before 
the fort was captured. This anachronism makes it forfeit its bonafide character as a 
diary written up from day to day. 

As the personal narrative of a Captain, engaged in active military work, this 
diary reveals a significant and disappointing feature, in that it does not disclose any 
item of personal work done by the narrator. Another account (Hill, I, 194) was sent 
to Robert Orme to supplement it. But that also gave only an account of what 
happened to the writer, after he had come out of the Black Hole, until he reached 
Fulta, on roth August 1756. According to this account Captain Mills and his com- 
panions, after their expulsion from Calcutta on rst July, came to the Prussian 
Supercargo, and then to Chandernagore, where they resided till 8th or 9th August 
1756. 

This makes thé Prussian account one of great importance to History. According 

this account “20 ofthe English that escaped death” were the first to come up. 
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did lid not he hear a word about the Black Hole. Next appeared Messrs. Watts and 

LÆColett ; and they they foo could not disclose the ‘story ofthe tragedy. Lastly came 
Holwell and his companions, and from them the story of the Black Hole was heard. 
This interesting letter of John Young, the Prussian Supercargo (Hill, I, 62-66), 
discloses an important secret,—it shows at a glance that when Captain Mills appeared, 
he had no story to tell about the Black Hole. 

A report, published in the London Chronicle, a year after the event, (Hill, III, 
70-74), gives a list of the Europeans * who were in Calcutta when # was taken, but 
escaped being put into the Black Hole, and were ordered to leave Calcutta by the 
Moors.” This list contains only four names, —the very names of Captain Mills and 
his companions, who were notincluded in the list of survivors, published in the 
London Chronicle. This makes it difficult to regard Captain Mills’ diary as the diary 
of an eye-witness. He can be hardly put forward as a witness to corroborate 
Holwell. The same remark applies to Grey Junior (Hill, I, 106-109) who was not 
also a “ survivor," and who did not note (Hill, I, rog) that Captain Mills was one of 
the survivors. 

The report of the London Chronicle makes the lists, left by Holwell and 
Captain Mills, equally unreliable. William Bailley was a member of the Council, and 
an important person. It was reported in the London Chronicle that he had died 
“with a shot in his head.” Of the “gentlemen in service," Carse is said to have 
been “cut to pieces,” having rashly fired a pistol after the place was taken. Lt. 
Bellamy “shot himself before the attack." Blagg was “cut to pieces on a bastion.” 
Lieutenants Bishop and Paccard died “ before the place was taken.” Sea-Captains 
Parnell, Stephenson, Carey, and Grey, “were killed in the attack". But, according 
to Holwell, these very persons died іп the Black Hole ; and what is more, —Carey 
died with thankfulness on his lips for having been offered by Holwell a convenient 
place, which he could not live to occupy. 

The name of Blagg has now been unanimously omitted from the list of victims, 
and excluded altogether from the names inscribed on the new monument. 

Mr. Hill has not, however, considered the effect of this exclusion upon the 
whole testimony. As the name of Blagg occurs equally in the lists of victims left by 
Grey junior, Holwell and Captain Mills, was it possible for them to have erred 
independently or to have dreamt simultaneously regarding his death in the Black 
Hole? If this is a circumstance, which indicates concert between them, as it does 
without doubt, does it not affect the entire testimony, and make it difficult to diseard 
one portion and retain the rest ? 

Holwell disclosed the names of only eleven “ survivors, including his own.” One 


Veracity of Eye- of them, Secretary Cooke, was s examined by the Parliamentary Committee appointed 


witnesses. 


in 1772. Instead of giving an oral disposition, like the other witnesses, Cooke 

preferred to hand in a written narrative (Hill, III, 290-303) said to have been “ copied 

with his own hands from notes taken by him soon after the transactions” of 1756. 

Although the massacre of the Black Hole was not then one of the subjects of the 

enquiry, Secretary Cooke volunteered an account of it in his statement, an account 

which must remind one of Holwell's narrative, which had already been then in print. 
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These facts and circumstances affect the veracity of all the eye witnesses alike, 
even if we do not allow ourselves to be prejudiced against them on acccunt of the 
little regard for veracity which they enjoyed from their own contemporaries. 

Mr. Little has supplemented his original essay with a long letter in Zhe Siatesman 
to discuss Holwell’s motive for concoction, and the motive of his concocted story 
being accepted, The value of this labour lies chiefly in showing that an absolute 
want of motive cannot be urged in defence of Ho!veli. When an improbable story 
is proved to håve been started, developed and supported in concert, the question of 
motive does not really arise, or affect the verdic:. 

Although the Black Hole story was open to these objections from the very 
beginning, yet it was never subjected to any crizical investigation by any of the con- 
poraries af Holwell. In that respect it has left usin utter darkness,—perhaps also 
in the suffocating atmosphere of a real Black Hole. But this negligence on the 
part of contemporaries, whose hands were then always full with one question of life 
and death after another, cannot be accepted es a test of Holwell’s story ;—the truth 
of which must be established by evidence, not by any conduct, opinion, or want of 
critical facclties of the contemporaries. 

As the story goes, it is an undoubted libel against some at least of the British 
heroes, who sacrificed their lives in doing their duty ;—nay, itis also a general libel 
against the British love of truth, which Col. Clive and Admiral Watson took every 
opportun:ty to refer to in their correspondence with the Nawab. 

In the midst of all these harrowing circumstances, Mr. Little's theory—as to 
what real y happened—comes as a welcome working hypothesi$, which agrees better 
with probable human conduct than the current story of the Black Hole. Mr. Little 
may, therefore, be congratulated upon his honest attempt to do justice, where justice 
has been either ignored or delayed for more than a century and a half. 

The noble band of heroes, who sacrificed their lives iu ignorance of Holwell's 
solicitude to surrender, have a legitimate claim upon the recognition of History. A 
tribute, paid to their memory by an alien historian, Nawab Golane Hosain Khan, 
makes the reticence of their own countrymen all the more prominent and deplorable. 

\ Mr. Little, will cherefore, command the Admira-ion of all lovers. of justice for his 
noble at attempt, inspite of the hesitation of many of his countrymen, which is really due 
мо their inability to look upon his work in its true perspective. 

Holwell had associates and devoted ones too. Не had more than one in those, 
who carried the story of the firing at Fulta ; and a principal one in Captain Mills, who 
supported nim regarding the death of Blagg in the Black Hole, and helped him 
greatly by sending a diary to the contemporary historian. Thus supported, Holwell 
acted in concert,—which related to two important matters, (i) the number of 
prisoners (1) and the death of those in the Black Hole, some of whom at any rate 
had actually died as heroes in the defence of the fort. With this concert vanishes 
the large number that is said to have created the scffocation ; and with it vanishes the 
story of the Black Hole. An unshaken faith in 1: reveals a want of critical faculty, 
which Mr. Little is unwilling to claim. 


“When we are told,” said Lord Acton (Lecture on the Study of History, 
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june її 1895), “that England is behind the continent in critical faculty, "we must 
admit that this is true as to quantity, not as to quality of work.” Mr. Little's work 
may now be rightly cited as an example of such quality, in contrast with the great 
body of unscholarly criticism that has cropped up against him. 

True it is that this “ gigantic hoax" of Holwell is recorded in every text-book as 
an actual event of History, and we have to teach it, and generations after generations 
have to continue to learn it by heart. But it is also true, as Lord Acton told us, 
that, —‘‘the historians of former ages unapproachable for us in knéwledge and in 
talent cannot be our limit. We have the power to be more rigidly impersonal, disin- 
terested, and just than they ; and to learn from undisguised and genuine records to 
look with 1emorse upon the past, aud to the future with assured hope of better things ; 
bearing this in mind that if we lower our standard in History, we cannot uphold it in 
Church and State.” 

Mr. Little briefly replied. 

The Venerable Archdeacon, W. K. Firminger, said that as the hour was late, 
nearly midnight, he would not detain them beyond expressing the hope that the ladies 
and gentlemen present who were not members of the Calcutta Historical Society, 
would join the Society. At present the Society was in a bad way as regards funds, and 
by becoming members they would not only be engaged in interesting historical work 
but would also help the Society. 

The meeting then separated. 
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General Jean (Baptist Caffiae. 


ДЗ Baptist Talhiade was born at or near Toulouse, went to India at the 

age of fourteen years, and eventually became a colonef in the service 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad and  second.in.command , of his army. 
In 1799 he proceeded to England with the object apparently of entering 
the service of the East India Company—or probably he had already entered 
that service. On this point I have no information, but in 1804 he was 
“Collector of the District of Caman.” Не usually signed his name “ Baptist 
Talhiade,” omitting ‘ Jean.” 

On 18th February, 1800 he was married at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
by the Rev. J. Greville, curate, to Phoebe Charlotte Roche, spinster of that 
parish. She was the daughter of Richard Roche and Frances, his wife, and 
was born on 18th February, 1784 and baptized at Chatham Parish Church on 
8th April, 1784. She was married therefore on her sixteenth birthday. 

A younger brother of hers was Captain Joseph Roche, R. N., an officer 
who saw much service on the North and Baltic stations ; in the Great Belt 
in protecting British and attacking Danish convoys. He contributed to the 
capture, on the coast of Norway, of two Danish gun-vessels, the Balder and 
the Thor and to the destruction of a third. In 1811 he had command of a 
boat at the cutting out of a то gun schooner from under the fire of the Dutch 
fort of St. Jago d'Elmina on the coast of Guinea, and in July, 1812 he 
participated in an attempt made by four boats to bring out in open day four 
armed vessels together with a convoy, lying under the batteries in the Bay of 
Saros on the coast of France. On the coast of Ireland in 1823 he made prize 
of a smuggling lugger. Later he sailed for the West Indies, and in 1835 
commanded the Sea flower, employed in protecting the Jersey fisheries. He 
died in 1862 in his 73rd year. His eldest son, Charles Kellett, married 
Emily, daughter of William Parker Goad of the Indian Civil Service (Bengal?) 
who died of small pox just before the Mutiny. Their son, Colonel Charles 
Kellett Roche, v.D., D.L., of Purley, has furnished me with a copy of*the 
MS. account written by Madame Talhiade of the shipwreck at the mouth of 
the Hooghly in which her husband the general and their infant daughter* lost 





their lives, and from which she herself had an “all but miraculous” escape. 
It is here printed for the first time. 
Madame Talhiade does not give the name of the ' country ship" which 


* This was Frances Eugenia, born 27 January 1802, baptized 29 February, 1804, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square. . 
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was wrecked, but no doubt further particulars about the shipwreck as well as 
about Mr. and Mrs. Gammidge of “the Farm " on Fultah Island, are available in 
the local records. 4s to “ Mr. Stephenson, the Master Attendant" of Calinga- 
patam, perhaps he was Edward William Stevenson, who had been Master 
Attendant at Porto Novo and also at Cuddalcre, where he died in 1823. 
Madame Talhigde's description of her terrible -experiences —she was only 
twenty at -he time—is a characteristic example of the peculiar sentimentality 
of the period? This very young lady might just Lave stepped out of 
“ Northanger Abbey " to pass a season in London and to meet General Jean 
Baptist aad her fate—a bride at sixteen and a widow stranded in Bengal at 
twenty. Df her subsequent career I have been unable to obtain any 
particulars, but she does not seem to have married again. 

(The manuscript of this narrative of a perilous and disastrous voyage 
from Madras to Calcutta, made in 1804, was penned by the writer on paper 
which bears the water-mark of 1840. The phraseology and quaint spelling 
of the period are reproduced as they appear in the М5.) 


PENRY LEWIS. 


Narrative of the providential and all but miraculous preservation of 
Phoebe Talhiade, Widow of General Talhiade, formerly second in command 
of the Nizam’s Army, and Collector of the District of Ceman. 

Tho’ aothing can be more painful to my feelings than to trace the causes 
of my forlorn situation, I will endeavour to perform zhe task with fortitude 
and composure. 

Our affairs requiring our presence in Bengal, for which place my husband 
and self 2mbaiked at Madras on board a Country ship on the 6th May 1804. 
We were accompanied by my infant Daughter, A natural Daaghter of my 
Husband zbout ten years old, Monsieur Pierre Talhiade his Cousin, and 
three male and two Female Servants. Most unfortunately my husband put 
on board £0,000 Roupees in Specie. Adverse winds compelled us to stop at 
Coringa when Monsieur Talhiade took up various articles for sale at Calcutta 
to the valae of from 15 to 20,000 Roupees. 

On the 4th July we embarked but were forced by stress of weather 
to enter the Bay of Calingapatam, and were received in the most hospitable 
manner Ly Mr. Stephenson, the Master Attendant. After a stay of three 
days we proceeded on our voyage. In eight days we hoped to reach the 
place of oar destination ; but were kept a fortnight at sea in weather so 
boisterous that we every moment expected to perish. At length we arrived 
at the mouth of the Ganges. Off Saugor Island our Ship suddenly struck 
and fell on her side, in only two fathoms of water, tho’ at the distance of 
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nearly four miles from the Shore. This fatal event took place about 6 p.m. 
on the 15th July. Our only Boat had been carried away from the stern at 
9 o'clock of the same morning. This loss at the time seemed to portend 
something fatal: and now left us without the means of gaining the Shore. 
The Ship beat with violence against the Sands, and in less than an hour was 
falling to pieces, when the Iron Chest (which contained all the money we had 
brought to India) was perceived to go to the bottom. My poor husband then 
exclaimed in ап agony of grief, “ Alas ! my dearest Wife! Should you be 
extricated from this danger youare deprived of tbe means of subsisting by 
my imprudence!" From that moment his faculties were overpowered by the 
horrors of the scene, and Monsr. P. Talhiade was nearly in the same state 
of helpless distraction. Happily, my confidence in the divine Being was 
never lost, so that I became cool and collected amidst the dangers. 

I perceived two Iron Rings fastened to the Ship's side thro' which I 

passed a Rope, observing to my poor Talhiade that under the favour of 
Providence this might prove the means of our preservation. It enabled us to 
regain the planks as often as we were washed off by the Sea, Immediately 
the Ship struck the Lascars and Native Commanders abandoned us to our 
fate and swam away. As they have never been heard of, they either failed 
in their attempt to reach the Island, or became the prey of the numerous 
Tigers and Alligators by which it is infested. 
' On the first alarm I had enveloped my darling Babe in cloathes which I 
wound round my neck and body and thus preserved her for about six hours. 
The apprehension of her being smothered, induced me, most unfortunately, to 
untie the cloathes and throw them away, finding their weight impeded my 
progress thro' the water. Whilst in the endeavour to save myself Iclung to 
the Planks that were opened by the waves, they closed with violence on my 
left hand and ankle Of the use of my hand I was deprived for four months: 
more than a year was requisite for the healing of my foot, which still remains 
so weak as to render much walking painful. 

The swell of the sea increased and my dear Husband's strength nearly 
exhausted; in this extremity he fastened a handkerchief round our waists, and 
placed our Infant between us, in the hope of sheltering her from the wreck 
that beat continually against us. We ardently wished were it our fate to 
perish, to have, at least, the melancholy consolation of dying together. In 
this fond hope were we cruelly disappointed! At times we separately became 
the sport of the waves, and in a struggle to join my husband, the Sea com- 
pletely covered me and washed my darling Child from my arms. On my 
regaining breath I searched for her, indeed, I really think І swam, and luckily 
found her, tho’ to all appearance lifeless. After holding her above water fo: 
a short time (which I was enabled to do by supporting myself against a Mast) 
I had the inexpressible joy to see my sweet Babe revive. At length I was 
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. completely overwhelmed by the increased violence of the sea, from which I 
arose, Alas!.to behold my dearest Child no more ll—About half an hour after 
this dreadful calamity I was separated from my beloved Husband—and for the 
last time !!!—His Cousin and natural Daughter had been carried off long before 
on a part of the wreck. i 

My servants who had hitherto been wholly intent on their own preserva- 
tion had never quitted their hold of the Rope, which I fortunately secured to 
the Rings béfore the Ship went to pieces, and their sitting on the planks 
prevented the nails being driven out by the force of the water, and thus 
preserved them so far in safety. My female attendant perceiving me almost 
senseless dragged me out of the water by my hair. I appeared to be lifeless 
forthe space of an hour. On my recovery I descried my poor Husband 
holding by the same Mast that supported him when I was driven from him, 
but unavailing were my efforts to join him—my only alternative was to bid him 
a heart-rending Adieu, as we were borne away by the waves in opposite 
directions ! 

The following noon myself and Servants were cast on Saugor Island, 
where the dangers that awaited us exceeded, in point of horror, those from 
which we escaped. I should not omit to add the Planks (to which we 
owed our preservation, together with the assistance of the Rope) separated 
as we got within a mile of the Island, so that we were obliged to wade up 
to our throats through a very heavy surf, which our exhausted state rendered 
us almost incapable of resisting. I consider it the greatest miracle that 
we reached the Island alive. During the five days and a half of our stay 
in this place of desolation, we could find no Roots but such as we appre- _ 
hended to be poisonous. Hence were we destitute of nearly all sustenance. 
Our only drink was rain water, to collect and preserve which we made 
holes in the mud and spread leaves on the sand, but so small was the rain, 
tho’ almost incessant, that it merely soaked the leaves which only served 
to moisten our mouths; so that our sufferings from intense thrist were 
beyond description.. This evil I increased by a vain attempt to alleviate 
it with salt water. In the forlorn hope of reaching a .fresh spring we 
fojlowed the direction of a Creek for some distance, but were soon deterred 
from our pursuit by observing numerous prints of Tigers feet fresh on the 
Sand. Against the scorching Sun by day the Trees, or rather Shrubs, 
yielded no shade: and during the nights we were exposed to continued 
rain with no covering but a yard of cloth each ! 

My individual case was peculiarly distressing, several splinters having 
remained in my flesh too deep for extraction and my skin much blistered 
by exposure to the Sun: but the most intolerable of my pains arose from 
the stings of Flies and other insects inflicted on my numerous wounds 
and bruises. The Island of Saugor is situated at the mouth of the Ganges 
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and is wholly uninhabited, and so replete with dangers from ferocious 
animals that few persons were ever known to have escaped from it. At 
one moment our fate appeared inevitable. How kind was Providence 
in our preservation! We had made a kind of shed with boughs under which 
we had passed the night. Early in the morning we perceived a Royal 
Tiger at the distance of twenty yards in pursuit of a herd of Deer. Happi- 
ly, our fears rendered us mute, and the eagerness of the animal after the 
prey before him, caused us to remain unobserved, or we mast have been 
instantly devoured. 

On the sixth day of our wretched abode on this spot some Fishermen 
whilst entering a Cieek were hailed by one of my Servants, but seemed 
determined to refuse us assistance. Being stopped on their return they 
persisted in this inhuman refusal, expecting, as I suppose, no adequate 
reward from our forlorn appearance. Fortunately, among other trifling 
things, a Deal Box containing a few Silver Spoons and Knives and Forks 
had been washed on the Shore; these we offered as a pledge, assuring 
them they should be redeemed by money on our arrival in Calcutta ; and 
thus extorted from their avarice what ought to have been the result of a 
more amiable principle. These Fishermen conveyed us to Mr. Gammidge's 
Farm at Fultah, a small Island on the river Ganges about a day's journey 
from Calcutta. Immediately on our arrival there I had Boats sent to search 
for the body of my unfortunate Husband, but'they returned without success. 

Our reception at Mrs. Gammidge's was most kind, and during my stay 
of nearly six weeks, I experienced continued proofs of the most tender 
hospitality. No mother could have been more assiduous than Mrs. Gammidge 
in fomenting and dressing my numerous wounds, or in soothing the agonies 
of my disconsolate mind. "This kindness extended to my servants, and no 
entreaties eould induce them to accept of renumeration. I feel at this 
moment all the gratitude I owe to these worthy persons, but no words can 
do justice to their endearing, their disinterested benevolence. 

My Husband's Attorney, to whom I had written, came to Fultah and 
conducted me to his House at Chandernagore where every possible care was 
taken of me by him and his wife. Thro’ their attentions my health was 
gradually recruited, and my mind restored to composure and resignation. 

In lamenting the loss of my dearest Husband and Child, I am thankful 
to Heaven my other Daughter had been left in England, and still lives to 
console my Widowed hours. Thus am Ї not wholly bereft of comfort. The 
duties I owe to this interesting pledge of my poor Talhiade’s affection are 
ever before me, and the gracious Being who has preserved me to watch over 
her tender years, will not, I humbly trust, leave me destitute of the necessary 
means for training her up in the paths of Religion and every Virtue. 
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No. 388. 
_ CALCUTTA, 
To RUSSELL SKINNER, EsQ. The 30th November 1774. 
Dear Skinner, 


I have received your letters of 2oth May and 12th. November 1773, and 
17th March 1774. My long absence from the P-esidency and a total 
occupation of my time since my return, puts it out of my power to give 
you any satisfactory information touching your private affairs. This task 
I leave to Harry Grant who I make no doubt will make up for the deficiency 
on my part. 

Your nomination of Mr. Magee was perfectly agreeable to me though I 
think unnecessary while Grant continued to act. You may depend on any 
assistance in my power to benefit your concerns in India, and as you are 
a considerate man, I am sure you do not expect from me a minute attention 
to your accounts which is properly the province of your acting Agent. 





No. 389. 


CALCUTTA, 
To WALTER WILKINS, ESQ. | The 30th November 1774. 


Dear Wilkins, 


I have received your letters of the 28th April 1773, 25th February 
and'rsth April 1774. On looking over the last, I find it for Miller whose 
activity and attention to the final adjustment of your concerns, I cannot 
sufficiently commend. The transactions with Goccl, the opium business 
and others are of so complicated a nature thet without a volume written 
in explanation of them by Miller they would be umiatelligible to the rest 
of your attofneys, and even stated clearly as they are, the obstacles to the 
close of them are such that I apprehend it will now nct be in my power to in. 
fluence the parties to an amicable settlement. To descend to minute particulars 
is not in my power. This I leave to your trustworthy agent whose particular 
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province it is, and who is indefatigable in whatever respects your interests. 
Upon my word, Wilkins, you should make him some handsome present for 
his trouble. He merits well, and unless your ideas are @ontracted by the 
frozen clime of England, you will steward him, I do not mean after the 
English fashion, but like yourself an honest Indian. 

The monies you have laying in this country it is absolutely necessary 
you contrive means to draw to Europe, for I imagine by the end of 1775 
the whole bond debt of the Company in Bengal will be discharged. Our 
political and internal economy has been such that we have already found means 
to pay off 20 lacs of the bonds, to reduce another part of them from 8 to 5 
per cent., to pay off all the Navy claims and those of the Restitution. Besides 
which we have now a large balance in the Treasury and a growing fund 
that will increase to 80 lacs by the end of next year to be applied to fur- 
ther payment, and a sufficiency exclusive to purchase further cargoes for 
the ships and supplies to Bombay. You may believe me I do not exaggerate, 
and if you do not take the hint and get your money home, it will in a very 
short time be laying as a deposit in the Company’s Treasury without 
interest. 

I am glad to hear of Rumbold's success, but confess myself surprised 
at the preference he gives to the Madras station. The control vested with the 
Council General over the politics and revenue of the other Presidencies 
makes me apprehend he will not find the Government of Madras an agree- 
able or an eligible station. My associates have high notions of their 
supremacy, and I am convinced, will assert their prerogatives with a high 
hand. 

Wishing you success at the ensuing canvas as a candiate for Radice- 
shire, I am etc., 

P.S.—1 dò not write Rumbold as I suppose he will have left England. 


No. 390. 
CALCUTTA, 


To MR. THOMAS SMITH. The 30th November 1774. 


Dear Sir, 

I take this earliest opportunity to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 31st January last. It will, I assure you, yield me a very sensible 
pleasure in any way to be instrumental to the prosperity of your family, 
and as far as my little influence I have it may be conducive to that end, I shall 
be happy in exerting it. I beg you will present my respects to Mrs. Smith 
and believe me to be with а warm regard for you both, etc. ` 
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No 391 
CALCUTTA, 
To ROBERT GREGORY, Esq. The goth November 1774. 
Dear Sir, 


The value I have placed on your friendship enhances the pleasure I 
receive from your correspondence. You must, therefore, my dear Sir, be a 
little more*communicative and indulge my wish to be favored with your 
sentiments more frequently. Be not quite so great a niggard of your time, 
but dedicate a little more of it to the satisfaction of a person who in every 
station of his life will rank your friendship amongst the chiefest distinctions 
paid him in passing through his probationary test. I confess, I am not a 
little gratified and pleased with my honorary appointment, and being so you 
may imagine my only object will be to approve myself worthy the Minister’s 
nomination. To fill with credit the station allotted me is, I think, 
within my own power, and as to fortune I had rather be blessed with a 
moderate competence than be burthened with any odium to which greater 
affluence may be exposed. Professions of forbearance are indeed so com- 
mon thet no one has a right to expect implicit belief of them, but when a 
man’s interest and honor strongly unite to render forbearance the line of 
his conduct, he may with confidence make such professions as they cannot 
be impeached and are entirely consistent with the situation of life in which 
he is placed 

The change in the Government took place the latter end of October, and 
at a time when the circumstances of the Company were rising superior to the 
incumbrances by which they had been for a length of time involved. The 
war in whick we had been engaged as auxillaries on the side of the Vizier was 
brought to a happy issue. A treasury in a zoad state, 20 lacs of the bond debt 
paid off and the Navy and Restitution claims fully discharged, and should no 
precipitate resolutions subsequently occasion differences with Suja Dowlah, 
the loans dre and expected from him with a growing fund from the Bengal 
Revenues will enable us by the end of 1775 to liquidate the whole bond debt 
of this Presidency, besides furnishing cargoes to the Europe ships and supplies 
to Bombay. In all the following years the surplus revenues will be net profit 
to the state. 

You would scarcely expect to see so great a change in the circumstances 
of the Government. Indeed, it would not have been so easily effected had 
not the measures pursued by Hastings brought into the Provinces nearly a 
crore of rupees in specie. This is supposing the stipulations with the Vizier 
shall be realised, a thing not in the least precarious, if we do not make it so 
by our own precipitancy in the measures to be taken to secure it. 
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To enter into a minute detail of every particular that has occurred since 
the commencement of the new administration, would not only lead me beyond 
the bounds of my paper, but for want of a ready referencé to the records to 
connect such a detail it is at present out of my power. When this ship is gone, 
and the hurry of business passed, I shall probably employ my time in collecting 
and arranging the materials, and if I think they are of a nattre to engage 


your attention, give them to your perusal. с 


Believe me, with truth and regard, etc. 


No. 392. 
CALCUTTA, 


To JOHN STABLES, ESQ. The 30th November 1774. 
Dear Sir, 


The friendship and civilities with which you were pleased to honor my 
deceased brother, claims an immediate acknowledgement from myself. Not 
satisfied with the thanks I have already paid you through my sister, I take up 
the pen to repeat them directly from myself and to express the obligations, 
I feel in the services I understand, you have been so kind as to do me by the 
mediation of your ministerial connections. Believe me I shall be happy as far 
as in my power to return those favors and beg you will freely command me on 
any occasion wherein you think I may be useful to you. I shall spare no pains 
nor think any degree of trouble burthensome that affords me an opportunity 
to evince that I esteem myself obliged. 

Various are the opinions of the multitude respecting the change 
judged necessary by the Minister. In the political line it certainly has every 
advantage over the old system that can be conceived. The external and 
internal economy of the several Provinces will undoubtedly be better 
regulated and guarded. A check upon the spot in the immediate controlling 
power of the Council-General must produce greater consistency in the 
political intercourse with the Indian Princes, and by directing the powers of all 
the Governments to one point and strength and vigor to each. I must, howewer, 
confess that the advantages to be derived from the new system depends 
much on the intimate knowledge the members who are to conduct it, have of 
the various views of the Hindustan Powers, their connections, interests and 
natural weaknesses. It is from their divisions alone the English Government 
can be benefited with little risk, and on seizing happy occasions of extending 
our influence and revenue. This knowledge is absolutely necessary. It 
gives me, therefore, concern to remark that our first meetings are defaced with 
differences on the subject of some political engagements entered into with 
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Suja Dowlah by the late Administration, end that when we should have 
deliberated on the best means of securing the benefits coming in from them, 
those benefits havé been risked by precipitate resolutions on the impropriety 
of measures that had been fully operated in producing the effects they were 
planned ta bring about and could not possibly be retracted. I concurred 
with the Governor-General on this subject in opposition to the majority. 
And as I was not either consulted by or concerned with the old Administra- 
tion in the political engagements that gave rise to the differences that have 
happened, my sentiments, I flatter myself, will carry the weight of those of an 
unbiassed spectator, and of a man who from the many mortifications he has 
experienced from the late Administration cannot possibly be partial in its 
favor. Believe me, 1 am very much concerned at what has occurred, because 
I know it will be extremely disagreeable to tke Ministry whose service and 
whose views I am bound by every tie to promote, but it, however, be remarked 
that these differences have been introduced without necessity by my associates, 
that had they checked their impatience, they would have found the Company's 
political situation with the Vizier in the very stage to which they so hastily 
and with so little deference to subsisting engagements proceeded to reduce 
it. An instance of such vehemence so instantlv on the commencement of the 
new Government, though it seems to indicate no favourable disposition among 
the members who compose it, I would willingly flatter myself, will prove both 
the first aad the last. My apprehensions to the contrary are, indeed, strong. 
Yet from the conciliatory manner in which Mr. Hastings has conducted 
himself throughout this affair, I may reasonably expect the best effects and 
remain in that hope. 


No. 393 . 
CALCUTTA, 


To Mrs. MARY BARWELL. The ist December 1774. 


My dear Sister, 


eI have already written to you by this packet. I now enclose for your 
perusal letters addressed to Lords North and Sandwich with one to Mr 
Stables, and as I apprehend it may be proper, I propose a short address to 
Mr. Robinson whose friendship may be extremely serviceable to the cause he 
shall espouse, and as I flatter myself his mind is not biassed by any particular 
attachmert to the General and the other gentlemen, his sentiments on the 
papers ycu deliver to him, will be candid and impartial, his connections with 
the Miniszer make it proper to inform him of occurrences, for they give him an 
opportunity of presenting them in a light tae most favorable to the public 
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interests and the views of the administration. I am very sensible the 
Ministry must be displeased to find on the commencement ,of their new 
Government, d_fferences so immediatly arise, but I hope and think the Ministry 
will impute them to their true source, persuaded that neither the Governor- 
General or myself can have any wish except such as are entirely compatible 
with whatever system they may lay down for the rule of our cpnduct, and I 
must here take occasion to enjoin you in all matters which the Minister shall 
choose to pass through the medium of the Company, though they may appear 
adverse to immediate interests of my own, that you do not hesitate in 
promoting then to the utmost of your power and engaging all the friends 
you can influerce to carry them through the Proprietory Courts, for as the line 
I am determined to take, is implicit devotion to the Government, it is necessary 
my friends should act from the same disposition and be satisfied with leaving 
it to the higher power to regard me with attention or not. lam already 
gratified beyond my expectation and am contented, though my views should 
be no further advanced. 

The Government of Madras which you inform me, has been an object 
of your endezvors, І am glad, fell not to my share. Its dependency on the 
Council-General is one great objection, and my removal from Bengal another. 
In short I am fixt to Bengal, and when I can no longer continue to fill a 
station here wizh credit to myself and advantage to the public, I relinquish 
the scene for one in England. 

But to return to the subject of my letter. Nos. 1 and 3 are the Governor- 
General's Minutes on the assembling of this new Board; they were read on 
following days, the second part though promised not being completed for the 
records in time. 

On the second day of our meeting, before the second part of the Gover- 
nor-General's Minutes was read, giving a summary account of the political 
state of the Hisdoostan Powers, a motion was made by General Clavering 
for considering the present state of Bengal respecting its political connex- 
ions and foreign alliances. The treaties and engagements entered into by 
the late Counci. with the Vizier, were brought in consequence upon the table. 
A motion was then made for all the Governor-General's public and private 
correspondence with Mr. Middleton, and a proposition adventured, though 
not upon record, that the Military Commander-in-Chief should be the channel 
of communication between the Vizier and the English Government. This 
was afterwards modified to the Commander of the Troops acting in the field 
and carried by 3 to 2, the General, Messrs. Monson and Francis for—the 
Governor and myself dissenting. The motion for the public and private 
correspondence of the Governor-General had the same fate, but did not 
produce the same effect, for the Governor-General questioned the powers 
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of the Board to demand his private correspondence declaring at the same 
time he would arrange and lay before the Council every letter that could 
possibly give the least light on public affairs. The rest were immaterial to 
the subject and, therefore, declined compliance with the requisition. But if 
he afterwards should judge it necessary to submit his private correspon- 
dence :o public inspection, it was not to the demand now made upon him; 
it should be to a superior power, and in vindication of himself he yielded 
it. He said he little expected such an indignitv; that before they had 
commuricated with him, before he had had an opportunity given him to satisfy 
them on all points which he was proceeding to co with all the despatch iu 
his powsr, he was mortified with motions of injurious tendency and fraught 
with scspicions that carried the imputaticns of his secreting from their 
knowledge what related to the public interests. He was, indeed, greatly 
disappointed. The disposition with which he met them was widely different 
from that which they appeared to bear towards him, for without waiting 
for information, they proceeded with precipitancy to question the measures 
of his Government, He  begged, however, they would make themselves 
masters of the subject, before they proceeded to form any hasty resolutions, 
and that the papers he had pointed to with Mr. Middleton's correspon- 
dence, might be read by all the members. Instead of attention to this 
recommendation they voted the correspondence incomplete and as con- 
veying no information, left the letters unopenec on the table where they 
laid without being perused during the whole course of time the several 
propositions made by General Clavering were in Cebate and voted upon— 
a strange instance of the necessity of calling for papers not to use them, 
except for a protest against withholding such as were of a private nature 
and did not relate to the public subject. 

On the refusal of the Governor's private correspondenee it was im- 
mediately moved and carried to recall Mr. Middleton from the Vizier's Court 
and to direct the Officer commanding the Brigade in the field to perform 
the functions of Mr. Middleton's office. 

This on the next day was followed by a variety of propositions, No з 
which gave rise to the subsequent Minutes 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and g. 

It is to be remarked that the propositions No. 3 were brought in the form 
of aletzer from General Clavering before the Board, as if the propositions 
had been already made, voted upon and passed, and the letter constructed 
upon the votes. Instead of this the resolutions were anticipated by the 
General who divined they must accord with his letter, though the different 
points on which it was written had not come under consideration. Nothing 
so stroagly marks a preconcerted plan as this anecdote, for what man 
in his senses would propose a letter involving a variety of propositions 
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which had never been taken ; was not he assured confidentially they should be 
taken ? The Governor-General simply for his cause pointed out this absurdity. 
The letter was in consequence retracted, and propositions fbr resolutions to be 
taken substituted in its room. Loath, however, not to mark such a circumstance 
I have noticed it in a short reply to one of Mr. Francis’s motions, and it is 
authenticated by the General’s own acknowledgement. The letter never- 
theless does not appear which sufficiently stamps its impropriety. 

The papers enclosed are so detached that Iam apprehensive they may not 
be well understood. Go, however, they must, and the connection with every 
other paper shall be prepared by the next ship. 

As I had not a share in the Councils of the late Government, nor was 
consulted on the political engagements entered into with the Vizier, I am 
freed of the responsibility of those measures, and as the many mortifications 
I have experienced from that Government, gives me no bias in its favor, the 
sentiments I have delivered may be deemed impartial and to proceed wholly 
from my conviction of their rectitude. As such I make no doubt they will have 
weight and claim the attention of the Minister who may possibly regard 
what is urged by one under different circumstances with distrust. Every man 
is apt to tell his tale his own way. 1 bave no inducement to vindicate another, 
much less a set of men I always regarded with indifference. 

Before I close this letter I must once more lay my injunctions on you, in 
allthings be directed by Ministerial views even in the most trivial, and Mr. 
Robinson, if you consult him, will put you in the proper path. 





No. 394. 
CALCUTTA, 


. The 30th November 1774. 
To THE RIGHT Hon’BLE THE LORD NORTH, ETC. ETC. 
My Lord, 

Permit me (though personally unknown) to make my acknowledgment 
to your Lordship for the distinction, unmerited on my part, that your Lordship 
has been pleased to show me in naming me to a seat at the Council appoigted 
by Parliament to direct the affairs of this country. The best thanks I can 
return to your Lordship and my country for this mark of your good opinion, 
is by approving myself worthy of your choice, and by assuring you that I 
shall take every opportunity of convincing the world how much it is my wish 
to co-operate with the views of the Government in placing the affairs of this 
country on such a footing as will enable the Company to answer the just 
expectations of the public and secure some permanent advantage from their 
acquisitions here to the Mother Country. 
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It has been intimated to me that your Lordship had some apprehensions 
on account of the differences which formerly subsisted between Mr. Hastings 
and myself Whatever those might have teen, I can assure your Lordship 
that it is my firm intention to assist and suppo:t the Governor-General in all 
such meastres as I think will best answer the great ends of our appointment. 

It gives me much concern to think thet your Lordship will find on a 
perusal of our public Proceedings that the Governor-General and I have 
been so urfcriünate as to differ in opinion with our colleagues in regard to 
some late political transactions; in delivering our opinions though contrary to 
the sentiments of the majority, we had no views but the public welfare, and I 
trust that my sentiments must appear to your Lordship uninfluenced and 
unbiassed, as from my former destination in the Service I had not an oppor- 
tunity of assisting at those Councils which determined on the measures that 
gave rise to the late debates. 

I shall with your Lordship's permission acquaint you from time to time 
with anytuing of importance that may arise during the course of our 
administration, and I flatter myself you will not find me undeserving of your 
countenanze and protection on any future occasion. 


No. 395. 
CALCUTTA, 


The 13th November 1774. 


To THE RIGHT HON'BLE THE EARL OF SANDWICH, ETC., ETC. 
My Lord, 


It having been hinted to me by some of my friends that I am in a 
great mezsure indebted to your Lordship for the attention that has been 
paid to me in the late appointment by Parliament of a Council to conduct 
the affairs of the East India Company <n this courtry, I flatter myself you 
wil excuse me the liberty; I take in addressing vour Lordship on that 
head. Permit me then to make my sincere acknowledgement to your Lord- 
shipfor the part you took in the interests of a person wholly unknown 
to you unless from report, but who wishes for nothing so much as to.have 
an opportunity to testify the high respect he bears for your Lordship's 
eminent character, and to assure you he will seek every occasion of deserv- 
ing your good opinion and future support by exerting to the utmost those 
talents which first recommended him to your Lordship’s notice. 

I forkear at present to trouble you with any account of the public 
affairs of this country. Should, however, any thing 5f importance hereafter 
arise I hope that your Lordship will permit me to request your advice and 
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assistance, and to assure you that I shall esteem my labors well rewarded 
if at any time it may be in my power to retain in the least degreë the obliga- 
tions I have received at your Lordship’s hands. E 


No. 396. " 
CALCUTTA, 
To ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, ESQ. The 30th November 1774. 


Dear Sir, 


I will not arraign you for having so long disappointed my wishes. The 
pleasure I feel in finding them at last gratified supersedes the little discon- 
tent I began to perceive by being so long in appearance neglected. Welcome 
my old friend, I meet you with pleasure and am thus early in acknowledg- 
ing your favor of the 28th of last January to evince how grateful it is to 
me and how much I flatter myself with the duration of our acquaintance. 
An "habitual indolence and abhorrence of every implement of writing" was 
ever my foible, and I should have received the remark as most applicable 
to myself, had I not so much reason to be persuaded it applies so strongly 
to you. Indulge not, however, te excess the tribute of one—half hour to an 
absent old acquaintance is all he asks of you in a year. 

I beg when you see my Lord Clive you will pay my respects to him 
with my congratulations on the sequel of the Commons' Proceedings 
on India affairs, where he rose so much superior to the illiberal attacks of 
his enemies and vindicated with his usual firmness of temper, his own honor 
and his right to the acquisitions his great merit and successes in the service of 
his country commanded, and which undoubtedly are his due, however much 
the voice of Énvy may attempt to depreciate his just pretensions to the 
thanks of the nation and of the East India Company. 

The new Government appointed by the Act of the Lagislature you will 
have heard is established. The members who compose it arrived with us the 
latter end of last month and commenced their administration with disposi- 
tions that do not appear to bear the most favorable aspect to a future 
harmony amongst ourselves. I am concerned at the prospect and regret that 
an occasion should so early be sought for to reprobate the measures of the 
late Government, especially when those measures had fully operated in 
producing the political effects they were planned to bring about and were 
beyond the possibility of retraction. To descend to particulars that involve 
a variety of matters would engage me in a tedious detail, besides the 
subject is too unpleasant to me to dwell on and does not demand it, 
as you, of course, may have access to the most authentic information. My 
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destination in the Service did not afford me an opportunity to participate 
in the Couricils of the late Government. The support, therefore, I give 
to the acts in which I am wholly unconcerned, cannot, I think, be imputed 
to any bias, and less so when it is considered on how many occasions I 
have not hesitated singly to advance my objections to measures I did not 
approve of tat administration. 

With my compliments to Mrs. Camptell, admit my assurances that on 
any given opportunity, I will with pleasure promote the interests of the 
young gentlemen you recommend. 


No. 397. 
CALCUTTA, 


To WILLIAM LUSHINGTON, EsQ. The 30th November 1774. 
Dear Lushington, 


After so long a silence to give you a mere chit-chat letter is rather an 
impeachment of the friendly confidence I repose in yourattachment. It would, 
however, be a greater imputation to treat you with disguise by appearing 
to communicate an important nothing. Besides I have not the least 
talent of talking a great deal at any time even on the most important 
subjects, much less have I the gift of invention to embellish the story 
of a tub mainly to amuse and lead you to imagine I am not trifling, 
while I write a great volume containing light and immaterial subjects. My 
reason for that apparent reserve proceeds entirely from the dependence 
of my situation and the line I have determined to pursue. I confess 
it will give me pleasure to hear you take the same path, as it is the best 
and most eligible, and the only one in which you can ever render to your- 
self or your friend a service of the least importance. My advice had 
formerly weight with you, anda sense cf past attachment is the strongest 
argument to convey to your mind conviction that what I now offer combines 
as usual your interests with my own. Shonld you, as I wish you may, place 
an entire confidence in the Ministry and look up to the Government alone to 
gratify such pretensions as you have a right to form, your submitting this 
letter to my sister will satisfy your curiosizy on those pointsshe is entrusted 
with, and while the medium of the Company is the mode pursued in perfecting 
the Minister’s plan of Government in this country. A coalition—a full 
coalition of your family interests with mine, will increase the claim you have 
to consideration and give to those of your friend an additional weight. 

In whatever disposition you departed aeace, I keg of you, Lushington, to 
support to the utmost of your abilities and your interest the policy pursued 
by the late Government in its engagements with the Vizier, hold forth the 
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advantages derived from those engagements in securing a natural barrier 
to the Viziers dominions by the possession of the Rohilla- country; the 
stipulation of 40 lacs for the assistance of the English troops*to reduce it ; and 
the subsidy of two lacs ten thousand per mensem for the expence of the 
Brigade while retained in Suja Dowlah's dominions. The wealth this brings 
into the country possessed by the Company and the saving af least of one- 
fourth of our military charges are great objects and will enable us to the 
end of 1775 to wipe off all the incumbrances of the Government. The Navy, 
Restitution, Army and twenty lacks of the bonded debt is already discharged 
and a part of the bond debt reduced to 5 per cent. Alarge balance is now 
in the treasury, and when the stipulations with the Vizier are answered the 
means of liquidating the whole of the Company's debt at interest will be ample. 


No. 398. 
CALCUTTA, 


To Joun ROBINSON, EsQ. The 30th November 1774. 
Sir, 
The confidential office you fill under my Lord North and your connection 


with the most eminent characters in the Ministerial line might apologise for 
me in the present instance (even if it had not been intimated to me by my 


‘friends that I may assume that freedom) without apprehension of being 


esteemed an intruder on your time—the important avocation. The detail of a 
part of the business of the Government that falls to your lot, I am too 
sensible, leaves you but few hours to dedicate to indifferent subjects. The 
Administration, however, of this country is now become so consequential 
an object to the Legislature of Great Britian that I must suppose any matter 
of information respecting it will prove agreeable to a gentleman in your 
sphere of action. In this idea allow me to solicit your correspondence and 
advice, and if on a person unknown it may be conferred, your future friendship. 
My situation has been such that until the late distinction shewn me by 
nominating me to a seat at the Council appointed by Parliament for 
conducting the affairs of the East India Company in this country, it never vas 
in my power to evince my implicit devotion to the views of the Government. 
Engaged in its service, I can have no other wish than to merit its protection, 
and I shall be happy if my labors and the experience I have attained by 
many years’ residence in India, prove in any respect conducive to give 
success to measures that have and may be adopted to insure , permanent 
advantages to the mother country from her Asiatic conquests. 

The medium of the Company, appearing to be the line in which the pursuits 
of the Ministry are to be perfected, I have enjoined my confidential agent, 
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Mrs. Barwell, to be wholly directed by you in all matters that shall be agitated 
in the Propriétors’ Court. Permit me the pleasure of making this small 
acknowledgment ‘where I am so deeply indebted. It is the only return 
(exclusive of the services І may be enabled то render m discharging the duties 
of my station) within my power, and trifling as it is, may I hope be accepted. 
This tribute L5rd North will find constant and invariable—to be commanded 
even upon occasions that may clash with partial interests of my own and 
devoted without reserve to the service of Government. 

This address is forwarded through Mrs. Barwel who will confirm its 
purport and submit to you such information as you may be at leisure to 
receive aad judge worthy of my Lord North's attent.on relative to measures 
since the commencement of the new Government. 





No. 399. 
CALCUTTA, 


To HARRY VERELST, EsQ. Thz 30th November 1774. 
Dear Sir, 


I had the pleasure to receive your letter (wherein you express your wish 
for my acting as one of your attorneys) at Dacca. My situation at that time 
would not permit me to engage in such a trust, and since my arrival at the 
Presidency, my whole time has been so muck taken vp that I have not as 
yet had an opportunity to call upon Mr. Darell in order to take a view of 
the concezns you left in the hands of that gentleman. In a few days I hope to 
perform this duty, and though it is out of my power to be responsibly engaged 
in the management of your affairs, every attention I can shew and every 
service I can render to you, you may with confidence depend upon. The kind- 
ness, I received at your hands binds me in gratitude to vour interests, and with 
those in view my first object will be an adjustment of the engagements I 
understand subsisting between you and Mahomed Riza Cawn on which I do 
imagine you have fully written to Mr. Darell, with explicit instructions 
touching the latitude to be taken by your attorneys :n finally settling that 
important business. I call it important for if your engagement to answer the 
joint bonc is absolute, the stake you have depending is a great one and can 
only be lessened by а compromise. When I see the engagement and your 
instructions, I will write you more fully, for until I see the engagement I 
cannot de-ermine how far you are bound by it, and I hope to find it only a 
kind of assurance calculated to satisfy the Nabob without involving yourself. 
This you might possibly have given from a ftll persuasion of the responsibility 
of the persons to whom Mahomed Reza Cawa lent the money. 
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Ashburner has arrived and has delivered me your letter of the 25th of 
last April. I wish I could have served him in the way you recommend, because 
you wished it in particular and imagined it to be in my power, and really it is 
not so. I shall frankly intimate this to Ashburner and inform him he has a 
call on my services on any occasion where he may judge them useful. 

The change in the Government took place the end of last month. With 
dispositions such as you described my associates, the most pleasing prospect 
offered to my view. How far I am diseppointed you will hear from authentic 
information to which I must refer you, as it involves minute circumstances 
that in detail would be equally tedious and unpleasant to me. Health and 
domestic happiness attend you. 

P.S.—The bills you advise of will be duly honored. 


No. 400. 
CALCUTTA, 


The 30th November 1774. 


To Mr. ROBERT Conway, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS. 


Dear Sir, 

My connections with Mr. Barton and the respect [ bear for the memory 
of his father, our mutual friend, must be sufficient incitement to me to assist 
the views of any person intimately related to you, but when you urge the 
interests of your own son and one whom you describe so worthy of your 
affection, you particularly engage me in his prosperity, and I assure you I 
shall be happy on any occasion to show how much I wish to cultivate your 
friendship.  * 

I have just received intelligence that Colonel Champion has quitted the 
command of the army and is on his way to Calcutta with intention to embark 
for Europe in one of Ње ships of this season. Should his lady be in 
England when this letter arrives with you, be so kind as present her with my 
compliments and inform her the coins she desired me to collect for her are 
procuring, and that she may depend on my sending them in the course of 


this year. 


No. 401-2. 
Calcutta, sth Dec. 1774. То BEAUMONT AND LEYCESTER—Of no interest. 
Calcutta, 6 Dec. 1774. J. CAror TO BEAUMONT & LEYCESTER—Of no interest. 
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No. 403. 


CALCUTTA, 
To Mrs. Mary BARWELL. The 8th December 1774. 


My dear Sister, 


Since clôsing the second letter I have written оу this conveyance 1 find 
matter offered for a third. The spirit of my associates in the Government has 
obliged me to take a more decisive part than I had already in support of the 
Governor-General, and the principle on which I take this part is explained in 
an additional public minute. The points on which that minute turns are 
simple truths and fix beyond a question the material objections to be urged 
against their conduct :—ss¢, that they commenced the Government with dis- 
positions adverse to the Governor-General and his administration; 2nd, that 
they sought occasion for dissensions unnecessarily ; зға, that the state and 
posture of political affairs was such as to be rapidly tending to the prescribed 
limits to which they wished to confine them. ; 474, that their object should have 
been to secure the benefits arising to the State ard not risk them by im- 
peaching past measures that did not affect themselves, for in so doing they 
seemed to loose sight of the primary objec:, the advantages to the State, in 
order to censure and to find fault; 574, that it was not their province to 
prejudge the sentiments of the Court of Directors. They should have waited 
their decision, as the subject was before their tribunal and not have assumed 
to themselves the right of their superiors by poirting out what judgment 
they ought to pass. At all events, the anticipation of the sentiments of the 
Company which must have been already g:ven, though not as yet received by 
their administration here, was improper and presumptive; 677, that a formal 
separation of one part of the Administration was alarming, irregular and 
exceptionable. No instance of this ever before known or to be traced in 
the records of the Company. The weight cf these okjections to the conduct of 
the new members rests wholly on the judgment of tFe impartial. 

As much has been dropped in the private disccurses of the Gentlemen 
lately arrived touching the cruelties and ravages of the Vizier in the course 
of the war, I will just mention what I have heard respecting his conduct in 
that particular from many gentlemen of the army, especially from Major Hannay 
Adjutant-General of the Forces. The heads of the most considerable families 
have fallen in the course of the war, and the family of Hafiz Rhamut Cawn, 
in the opinion of the superior class of people, has not been treated with the 
distinction usually shown to families of suck renk, anc though the appointments 
and allowances made by the Vizier set the family above any degree of want, 
yet it is esteemed rather penurious and unequal to the rank of the people. 
The whole weight of the war has fallen on the chiefs and leading men of the 
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Rohilla nation. The husbandman has not experienced any of its effects 
that could be avoided. On the commencement of the war villages were burnt 
and destroyed, but through all Hindoostan this mode is practised. Yet in all this 
devastation (which was not of any duration) of the common people scarcely 
one hundred fell by the sword; that before and after the decisive battle on St. 
George's day the Vizier's attention to the safety of the people was evinced by 
his peremptory orders not to touch their lives and to induce them to return to 
their- habitations that they had deserted and to the peaceable cultivation of 
their lands, and that in order to give weight to his assurances of protection 
he immediately engaged Cawn Mull in his service who had for 30 years acted 
in capacity of Dewan or Collector of the Revenues. That this had such an 
effect, that when the troops lay in the camp at Bissooley in June, and Major 
Hannay was ordered out by the Commanding Officer to examine the country, 


_ he was surprised to find within 8 miles of the camp all the country reinhabited 


and the people busy at their ploughs in as full confidence as in the midst of a 
profound peace. So agreeable a scene exciting the Major’s curiosity he satisfied 
it by questioning the villagers who fell in his way, and the result of their 
answers are as follows: we fled at first from our habitations under apprehen- 
sions of experiencing the same treatment from the Vizier we had met with 
from the Mharattas. We fled for our lives. The Vizier has assured us 
through Cawn Mull, our ancient Dewan, that we had no reason for our fears. 
He has likewise taken Cawn Mull into his service, and we make no doubt he 
will be a good master to us. We are, therefore, returned and are the Vizier's 
servants. Upon being asked whether the Rohilla Sirdars were not good 
masters, they answered yes ; they allowed us all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life; we lived happily under their Government, and we hope to 
live happily under the Government of the Vizier. Our ancient Dewan is in 
his service. "From this picture given by a field officer and from others who 
could have no particular view and who from their stations must have known 
all the: facts, renders it indubitable that the Vizier has directed his measures 
with policy and not made a desert of the country he aimed to rule over; that 
if the same policy required of him to extirpate families dangerous to his 
power, it may be supposed he will be influenced by that policy, but in effegting 
the Rohilla conquest there is no instance of his destroying in cold blood any 
of the nobles, though I do not imagine either the Vizier or any other Prince of 
India would hesitate to sacrifice any individual to their safety or ambition. 
The imputation of deceit, treachery, unfaithfulness, and duplicity is merely 
expressive of dispositions averse to the connexion and not to the Prince, for 
in politics every engagement should have for its basis a precise object that 
may be commanded on being made the interest of the Prince to secure it. 
But here it has been necessary to make Suja Dowlah out the greatest villain 
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that the public may impute to him and пої то ёле precipitate measures taken, а 
disappoinzment. However, I flatter myself, nc disappoim-ment will arise. Private 
advice by Express is received as low down as the 21st of last month, that says 
15 lacks of the 40 is paid, and an order issued for che remaining 25 Our 
public acvices are only to the 16th of the month, and, of course, do not 
mention this agreeable piece of intelligence, but it nizy be depended upon, as 
the information is from a gentleman of high military rzak who was with the 
Vizier at Fyzabad. 

I have heard it rumoured that the savings to the Company by stationing 
the Brigede with the Vizier is trifling; account the excess of the extra 
charges. This either proceeds from a premeditated design to impose or 
absolute ignorance, for I am certain from the accounts I have examined there 
will be at least one-fourth of the whole military charges of the establishment 
of Bengal saved by continuing the troops with the Vizizr. 

In acdition to the papers sent you :r my last you will receive the 
following :— 

The Governor's letter of appeal. 

Mr. B.’s minute in support of the Governor-Generel’s appeal: an answer 
from Mr. Francis that should have gone witk the last papers. 

The appeal of Messrs. Clavering, Monson and Francis is but just delivered. 
The little I have seen is heavy, partial and full of disingenuous insinuations. 
The want of argument, I suppose, makes his attack so very unequal to the 
defence. 





No. 404. 
CALCUTTA, 


To CAPTAIN ROBERT CARR. 27th December 1774. 
Dear Sir, 


This accompanys your account with me to 5 July 1774, the balance 
whereof together with the sums due for interest on your Company's bonds 
wil remain in my hands, till Company's 5 per cent. bonds can be procured 
which are more advantageous than those cf 8 pe- cent. on account of the 
very high premium they bear and the likelihood of their being soonest paid 
off. You will perceive I have allowed Mr. Joseph Cator a commission for 
keeping the account, as my time is so much engaged in public business that 
I cannot possibly attend to it myself and for уоп: satisfaction all your 
concerns will continue to be entered in my books, zhough he will in future 
advise you relating to them, as I leave the management to him for whose 
conduct and integrity in these matters I consider myself as answerable, but 
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if you are able to negotiate a remittance of your money in this country let 


your bills be drawn on me. . 


No. 405. 
CALCÉTTA, 
27th December 1774. 
To Rocer Horg ELLETSON, Esor., & Mr. JOHN PURRIER. 


Gentlemen, 


I have received your letter of 1 November 1773 respecting the concerns 
of Mr. Richard Gamon to whom I wrote the 8 October 1773 and enclosed 
his account with me to 5 July 1773 which I make no doubt have been long 
since delivered to you as his assignees, and that you may be fully acquainted 
of what concerns belonging to his estate are in my hands. I now enclose 
you his account with me to 5 July 1774 which only contains the balance 
brought from the account transmitted last year, though I have noticed the 
state of the securities remaining in my hands for your future government the 
interest on which shall be received, and if possible, vested in Company’s 
bonds, for they are difficult to procure over those that bear only 5 per cent. 
interest which I think the best, because the 8 per cent. bonds are sold at a very 
high premium and likely to be first paid off. My time is so much engaged 
in public business that 1 cannot possibly attend to Mr. Gamon’s concerns 
myself. I have, therefore, entrusted the management of them to Mr. Joseph 
Cartor, a gentleman in my family whom I allow а commission for keeping 
the account, and for whose conduct and integrity in these matters I consider 
myself as answerable, but for your satisfaction, as he may be an entire 
stranger to you, all Mr. Gamon’s concerns will continue to be entered in 
my books, though Mr. Cator will in future advise you relating to them, but 
if you are able to negotiate a remittance of Mr. Gamon’s effects in my hands 
let your bills be drawn on me. 


No 406. 
CALCUTTA, 
To ANSELM BEAUMONT, ESQR. 27th December 1774. 
Dear Beaumont, 
I now enclose your account with me to 10 January 1774 wherein the 
interest is calculated on both bonds to that day, but as the Company do not take 


money at 8 per cent. or any othet rate of interest now, and their 8 per cent. 
bonds sell at so high premium that it is more advantageous to vest your 
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money in 5 percent. Company’s bonds when to be obtained which is not to be 
done at ell time, and as am under the necessity of drawing in all my 
commercial concerns they will furnish me with what money is requisite to 
comply with all my engagements. I, therefore, cannot allow more than 5 
per cent. on what remains of yours in my hands whick 1 hope you will fall on 
some good mode of getting it remitted to England. 

I am for the same reasons desirous of Miss Keer.e's money being remitted 
to England or lodged in the hands of some other person here, as it is in- 
convenient for me to allow her 8 per cent. when I can only get 5 per cent. 
secure fcr my own money. I, therefore, beg the favour of you to see that 
lady get me relieved from her money concerns. 


No. 407. 
CALCUTTA, 
To RALPH LEYCESTER, EsQR. 27th December 1774. 


Dear Lezcester, 


І now transmit your account with me to 1 October 1774 the balance whereof 
together with the sums received since remains in mz hands till Company's 
5 per cert. bonds can be procured. You will perceive I have allowed Mr. 
Joseph Cator a commission for keeping the account, as my time is so much 
engaged in public business that I cannot pcssibly attend to it myself, and for 
your satisfaction, as he is an entire stranger to you, all your concerns will 
continue to be entered in my books, that he will in future advise you relating 
to them, as I leave the management to him for whose conduct and integrity 
in these matters I consider myself as answerable, but if you are able to 
negotiate a remittance of your money in this country let your bills be drawn 
on me. : 


P.S. Pray inform me what proportion Charlton is entitled to of the 
Restitution in your joint names. 


е No. 408. 
CALCUTTA, 


To STANLAKE BATSON, EsQR. 27th December 1774. 
Dear Sir, 

This serves to accompany your account with ms (о 5 July 1774 which 
contains only the trifling balance of the amcunt J transmitted you last year, 
though some money hath been since received on account of your claim on the 
Restitution Fund, and more is due which I expect will soon be paid, and some - 
interest is also due on the Company's bonds Eelonging to you in my 
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possession, all which shall be vested in Company’s 5 per cent bonds as soon 
as they can be obtained, which are more advantageous than those of 8 
per cent. on account of the high premium they bear and the likelihood of 
their being soonest paid off. My time is so much engaged in public business 
that I cannot possibly attend to your concerns myself. I have, therefore, 
entrusted the management of them to Mr. Joseph Cator a geftleman in my 
family whom I allow a commission for keeping the accounts and for whose 
conduct and integrity in these matters I consider myself as answerable, but 
for your satisfaction, as he is an entire stranger to you, all your concerns will 
continue to be entered in my books, though he will in future advise you 
relating to them, but if you are able to negotiate a remittance of your money 
in this country, let your bills be drawn on me. 





No. 409. 
CALCUTTA, 
To THE REV. Doctor LUSHINGTON. 27th December 1774. 
Dear Sir, 

This serves to accompany your accounts with me to 1 October 1774, 
the balance whereof together with the sums received since remains in my 
hands, till Company's 5 per cent bonds can be procured which 1 esteem more 
advantageous than the 8 per cents. on account of the very high premium they 
bear and because they are likely to be first paid off. 

You will perceive I bave allowed Mr. Joseph Cator a commission for 
keeping the account, as my time is so much engaged in public business that 
I cannot possibly attend to it myself, and for your satisfaction, as he is an 
entire stranger to you, all your concerns will continue to be entered in my 
books, though he will in future advise you relating to them, as I leave the 
management*to him for whose conduct and integrity in these matters I 
consider myself as answerable, but if you are able to negotiate a remittance 
of your money in this country, please let your bills be drawn on me. 


Nos. 410-11. 
Calcutta, Dec: 20, 1774. J. Catorto Anthony Polier. 
[“ Dr. Lushington is very exact as to the interest of his Roney. adi 


5 " 30, , J. Cator to Wm. Barton. Of no intcrest. 
No. 412. 
CALCUTTA, 
To GEORGE DAWSON, Eso. and Fanuary 1775. 
Sir, 


Having taken charge of Mr. Charlton’s affairs from Mr. Killican who 
acted in them during my absence from the Presidency I find the Snow Good 
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Hope on which Mr. Killican lent respondentia to Mr. Lewis D’Costa payable 
at Madras hath met with an accident that kas very much damaged her cargo, 
but as Mr. Killican informs me you have insured the amount: of the 
respondentia bond I hope you will not be а sufferer. I now send you сору 
of Mr. D'Costa's invoice accounts sales and account current relating to the 
adventur2, ae also his letter to Mr. Killicen on the subject which together 
with the complaint protest already sent, as Mr. O'Costa informs me by 
Captain Kars I flatter myself, you will enable you to settle with the insurer. 


Nos. 413-18. 


Calcutta, 6th Jan. 1775. J. CATOR TO J. PURLING—of no interest. 
Calcutta, 10 Jany. 1775. To Beaumont end Leycester—of no interest. 

- * а; 3: » Mrs. Mary Barwell— е 
[Informs her that Col. Macleane has, settled with him for the bonds.] 
Calcutta, 25 Jany: 1775 To Mathew Day—Of no interest. 

, Io Feby: 1775 To Beaumont and Leycester—,, 

„13 Feby: 1775 J. Cator to W. Barton— 


n 





No. 419. 
CALCUTTA, 
To WILLIAM LUSHINGTON, ESQ. The 15th February 1775. 
Dear Lushington, | 


After keeping by me unopened the letters from Europe to your address 
with intention to inform your attorneys of any oarticulars they might 
contain, - resolved in my mind the necessity of following your instructions 
in that point. It struck me that the trust was a corfidential one delegated 
to your friend, that it was reposed merely from an idea *that it was 
necessary to your affairs, and if not necessary, that the letters were to be 
returned leaving it to his judgment to open them or not. After considering 
the subject in every view I could not make out how it could be material 
to your pecuniary interests that I should peruse your letters. It was evident 
to pe vou did not wish them perused by confining your instructions on that 
head to myself. Itherefore return them all to you in the state in which 
they came into my hands. 


No. 420. : 


CALCUTTA, 
To THE HON’BLE FREDERICK STUART. The 24th February 1775. 


Dear Stuart, 
The pilot delivered me the letter you wrote on your departure. 
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In consequence of the accusation preferred by the Vizier against Col. 
Champion, the Colonel has addressed the Board in the most artful and 
insidious manner, imputes the Vizier's charge wholly to Mr. Mastings’s artifice 
and management, and makes Col McLeane the agent in this mysterious 
business. He likewise descants on the whole political scene including the 
Rohilla war, passes the severest strictures on the views of the ‘late adminis- 
tration and takes every occasion in the course of his work to inculcate a 
belief of the measures being influenced by private and base considerations. 
This piece is drawn up with great art, is highly coloured and will prove 
very inflammatory, if not read with the greatest caution. A variety of letters 
from the Rohilla captives and representations taken down from the mouths 
of their servants are produced, and the miseries of these people described 
in so touching a manner that Sujah appears like a devil. But when it is 
considered that an allowance of Rs. 3,000 per mensem was from the instant 
of their captivity ordered for their support, no one can suppose they could 
be in want of common necessaries, much less be famished, and when it is 
further considered that neither policy nor interest required him to treat 
his female captives with rigor, it may fairly be deduced that his reigning 
passion for women must have secured them against the barbarity of the 
conduct charged to him. At the same time it is natural to believe that 
his captives restrained of their liberty and debased by their bondage, would 


. exaggerate and misrepresent in order to excite pity in the English, and 


through their means, to raise their fallen fortunes. And admitting the treat- 
ment of the captives in some degree rigorous, it should be well weighed 
how far the fault is Suja Dowlah’s. A Prince involved in business of the 
most material consequence, obliged to be in the field, frequently confined 
by a fatal distemper to his bed, unavoidably reposed a confidence in his 
servants, and the care of the prisoners as is evident being given to them. 
Now as it does not appear that he either authorised or countenanced any 
severities or refused to redress any he knew of; under these circumstances 
he is to be judged. 

The villifymg Suja as a monster of cruelty and infamy, the blaming 
Hastings for his connexion with him, the imputing that connexion to the 
basest motive and calling the attention of the public from his (the Colonel’s) 
conduct (charged with spinning out the War and forcing the Vizier into a 
compromise with Fyzulla Cawn) to the transactions of the late Govern- 
ment and the enormities of the Vizier, constitutes the defence he makes 
against the Vizier’s charge inferring that a prince capable of such villany 
is capable of everything and merits no attention when he attacks the 
character of the English Commander-in-Chief, a character long known 
among Indians to want every happy distinction and need only to be 
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known to be seen through. This letter of Champion’s is so lately 
delivered thát Limagine it will not be answered by this conveyance.. Mr. 
Hastings will, however, ask some questions o2 the Field Officers in Calcutta 
respecting the time wasted in pursuing the war, the situation, strength, etc., 
of Lalldong, and the probability of success if the enterprise had not been 
protracted; whether private agents did not pass frequently between the 
camps, who,were never sent to the Vizier; whether the enemies' supplies 
were not introduced by the Colonel’s banizn, Colly Churn, and some even 
under the Colonel’s passport ; whether the Colonel’s banian did not carry 
on during the whole course of the campaign, a private intelligence with the 
Rohillas, etc., etc. Of all these matters І am given to understand Mr. Hastings 
is fully master, and can prove to the banian. though not to his principal. How 
or in what degree this may affect the Cclonel’s character will be seen in 
the sequel. Mr. Hastings has written a short letter to the Colonel leaving 
it to his option to defer his departure for Europe and wait to clear up the 
conduct with which he is charged, offering to protract the dispatch of the 
Pacific on which the Colonel has taken his passage for that purpose. 

About nine days ago the death of Sujah Dowlah was communicated 
by Colonel Galling with intelligence of the nomination of his eldest son, 
Mirza Aumañee, to the succession who accoidingly took possession of the 
Government and proclaimed himself Srbah of Oude, etc. This revolution 
in Oude has not hitherto been attended with the least disturbance, nor is 
there any intelligence in town that gives room to imagine commotions 
will follow it, and I flatter myself, the presence of the English troops will 
preserve the present tranquillity that reigns, as well as to establish the 
Government of the new Nabob. As yet the Council have not come to a 
definite resolution on the advantages to be drawn from this incident, but 
some material ones I hope will result. I am only apprehensive of the spirit 
of the times and the want of unanimity amongst ourselves. 

Advices from Bombay bring us inteligence of the conquest of Salset 
and Bassien, a measure precipitated by the views of the Portuguese who 
had planned the reduction of those places from the Marattas, and who 
have a force at Goa very capable of disturbing the tranquillity of the west 
of Hindostan. The famous Bishop of Halicarnassus has in great measure 
(1 understand), the direction of the Portuguese armament, and as he was а 
French partizan in the last war and honored by the Nizam in the French 
interest with the title of the Nabob Salar Jung, strong suspicions arise to 
my mind. It is not possible that any immediate object of the Crown of 
Portugal will compensate the heavy charges it has incurred by fitting out 
this great armament, besides the pretext on which it has been sent, is so 
very frivolous that to allow it to be the cause would speak the gieatest 
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credulity. The Portuguese give out they have no other view than to 
chastise the Marattas and repossess some of the settlemepts they anciently 
held on the Malabar Coast. 

Their naval power consists of two ships of 70 guns, 4 ships from 3o 
to 50 guns, and I do not know how many gallivats. Their land army, 
infantry, cavalry and artillery consists of 2,800 effective Europeans and 
they are levying a body of 6,000 seapoys on the same establishment as the 
English. 

As on a rupture between the Crowns of England and France, India will 
certainly be struck at, and as the history of former times enumerates a 
variety of important transactions in the East, while the Powers contending 
for the Empire were in perfect amity in Europe, too much attention cannot be 
given to the safety of our possessions. Goa with all its dependencies may in 
an instant be made over to the French and ceded in a fuller manner than ever 
Bombay was to the Crown of England, and as the cession with the warlike 
stores etc, with liberty to the troops to engage in the French Service, 
cannot be too dearly bought by that Crown to facilitate its views in India, it 
should, I conceive, be dreaded and guarded against; at least every precaution 
of human reason should be taken to render abortive any enterprise the 
French may have formed. Do not think me a visionary. Strong as the 
English Empire is against the attacks of Hindostan powers, it is very weak 
апа may fall a prey to the first Eurcpean invader who, if he can subsist 
in the country for a short time, be assured, will grow formidable by alliances 
immediately to be formed. In short, Stuart, the forces on the Coast and 
Bengal ought to be more respectable in the number of Europeans ; 5 complete 
regiments exclusive of artillery should be at each Presidency and our 
seapoys, if practicable, -introduced into the service and pay of our Indian 
allies. ° 

The President and Council of Bombay in apology for their conduct 
insist on the necessity of being beforehand with the Portuguese, and the 
protest made by that nation against their military enterprise at Salset 
and Bassein declare their views upon those islands and the rights of the 
Crown of Portugal to their possession. To palliate the measure to the Maratta 
State the Council of Bombay have represented the design formed by the 
Portuguese which rendered it indispensable ; they go still further and say 
they hold these islands only during the distractions that prevail in the 
Maratta Empire ; that they are desirous of obtaining the grant of them, or 
upon the re-establishment of peace in the Maratta Empire, to treat for the 
surrender of their conquest. ` 

This policy appears to me the most absurd that I ever was witness to. 
It is full of contradictions, and if its object is merely to preclude the Portuguese 
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it is the strangest way of doing it that could ke devised. The Power which 
it proposes to oblige it offends and reconciles it to that it would oppose. 
It commences with hostilities against the nation i- pretends to assist and 
makes foes of those that should be friends and united by one common 
interest in the prosecution of the same object, (the exclusion of the 
Portuguese). These are my ideas of the Bombzy Proceedings, and in my 
judgment the, time chosen for possessing ourselves of Salset and Bassein 
the most improper that could have been seized. Admitting the probability 
of the Portuguese hiring out their troops as auxillicries to the Marattas for 
reconquering these islands, you will ask possibly what other means we 
had to exclude the Portuguese. I conceive the Maratta State apprised of 
their designs, would gladly have embraced any overtures from our Govern- 
ment to guarantee the islands against all invaders; that in such a treaty 
the Marattas might from regard of their own interests have been influenced 
to concessions advantageous to the Company. If aot, the Company would - 
at least have avoided a rupture with the Marattas, and the Government of 
Bombay more secure of Salset and Bassein and better able to counteract the 
progress of Portugal and France. But their politics are now so managed 
that every power is made an enemy. 

Rogooboy, the Maratta Chief in oppcs:tion to the Ministerial Party, 
having made overtures to the Government of 3ombay for the aid of 
troops to drive out his competitors, his proposals have been listened to, but 
I am uncertain how far this Government may approve of an union. I am 
clearly of opinion that if Rogooboy is capable 2{ making the least head 
against his enemies, we should unite with him, inless we can obtain as 
advantageous terms from the opposite party, or effect a pacification and 
keep the conquest we have made. For not to unite vith Rogooboy, and yet be 
as effectually engaged in a war with the Marattas world be a strange policy. It 
would be giving up all the advantages offered by Есрооьоу and losing the 
opportunity held out to indemnify us in the expenses of the war, a war en- 
gaged in without а single alliance and upon tke absurdest principles. But be 
that as it may, the remedy is now to be appliec, and we are to make the 
best of the intestine divisions of the Marattas. As the overtures of Rogooboy 
for the cession of 20 lacks of country round Su-at were made before the 
expedition to Salset, it is wonderful to me to see Bombay rush into a war 
which must equally support Rogooboy withcut previously securing so great 
an object, and in it the means of supporting the war. Whether this will 
determine Rogooboy to prosecute his own schemes independently and leave 
the Bombay Gentlemen to prosecute theirs will be 3002 apparent. Mr. Hastings 
is of opinion that the Bombay Gentlemen had not time to negotiate a treaty 
with the Marattas for the preservation of Selset and Bassein, and that unless 
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they had seized upon these islands as they did, they must have inevitably 
fallen into the hands of the Portugrese, that in the pyesent position of 
Maratta affairs the excuse of the Bombay Government will be admitted by 
that State, and the cession of the islands obtained from it. He is likewise of 
opinion no engagement should be entered into with КорорЬоу (who is a 
fugitive) on presumption that the ministerial party will concede to every- 
thing the English Government may in reason expect from&hem. There 
is much reason in what Mr. Hastings surmises, and if it is profitable to 
form an union with the ministerial party it is most certainly to be preferred, 
for Saubuljee Bouncella the Chief of Berar, the head of that party and the 
most powerful of the Maratta Chiefs, borders upon Bengal to the west and 
in this situation his alliance is much wished for. 

The demise of Suja Dowlah has been already mentioned in some part of 
this letter and is attended, in point of political argument, with every advantage 
Mr. Hastings could desire over his opponents. At my particular request he 
declined giving his ideas on the measures to be adopted on so important an 
occasion and desired that he might first be furnished with the sentiments of 
the several members. This the Gentlemen had given him so little encourage- 
ment to advance his own opinions or to recommend any particular systems of 
policy, that he wished to avoid the mortification of proposing measures to be 
treated with the same degree of inattention he has already experienced. 
Upon this call, in the true spirit of a Dutch concert, every man sang his own 
song, and all in different keys. The result, however, is this: a proposition for 
hiring out the troops at three lacks per mensem, instead of two lacks ten 
thousand, and to guarantee the conquest of the Rohilla country. Mr. Hastings 
was called all filthy names for making -the troops of Britain serve as the 
mercenaries of an infidel Prince, and it is now proper they be more mercenary 
than ever. He was called daring, presumptuous and what not, for stepping 
beyond the line of the Company's orders. Their positive and precise instruc- 
tions peremptorily forbid him to embark in the Vizier's schemes. Yet these 
orders are forgotten. and these positive, precise instructions are not binding 
to the very Gentlemen who have declaimed ingenuously in their favor. All 
the accusation laid against Mr. Hastings is for a partial direction the olsject 
and service of which is defined and limited and capable of being contracted 
to the confined bounds marked out by the Company. But a treaty is 
now proposed which by guaranteeing the whole Rohilla country etc, leaves 
it not in our power to recede or come back to the Company's line, even should 
the Company be highly dissatisfied with the measure. Yet this policy is right; 
it is proper to be pursued by General Clavering, etc., however wrong when 
adoptedin a smaller extent by Mr. Hastings. It wil be in vain for the 
General, etc., to say this results from М:. Hastings's former measures, and is 
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the natural consequences arising from the state of zhe Company's political 
interests. The abgolute and full disapprobation of Mr. Hastings’s conduct, the 
express and solemn declaration of reverting to the line prescribed by the 
Company, can never be reconciled to the system now proposed to be adopted. 

I find in 4 second letter written by the General, etc., to the Company 
notice is taken of Mr. Bristow's appointment. Аз tkis relates particularly to 
yourself I give you the abstract. 

I fing likewise my name introduced in a manner І did not expect, but I 
am certain, all that is said will be attributed to the esullition of disappointed 
views. I shall not reply to the notice taken of my connexion with Mr. 
Hastings. Speaking of the Burdwan Ranui's petition the following stricture 
is passed on one of my minutes. “The Company will see in Mr. Barwell’s 
Minute with what terms of gross insinuation a Counselor of this State permits 
himself to treat a woman who is one of the first subjects in it." This alludes 
to my giving the Company information respecting a pa:ticular of the Ranni's 
character in the infamous prostitution of her person to the embrace of her 
menial se-vants, a crime of the deepest dye in the meanest of the Hindus and 
is punishable with death. Had I treated the Ranee with personal disrespect, 
there might have been some color for this censure, bu: surely so far from its 
being a crime it isa duty I owe to the public to point out the infamy of 
a person who is brought forth to their view in a very conspicous manner, 
and who is precluded by the customs of the country from any intercourse 
with men, in order for a true judgment to b» formed of the propriety of that 
restraint the Government for its own credit laid her tnder. 

Another remark upon my minutes on this subject is my declaring it to be 
improper “ first to punish a man by depriving of his honors and employments 
and by such decisive acts using influence on his fears.” This they say is to 
condemn “the Resolution of the Court of Directors waich ordered the sudden 
removal and confinement of Mahomed Reza Cawn, but does not stand in 
opposition to the act of the Revenue Board whichis now in question a 
temporary suspension, is no punishment, and to prove the charge of embezzle- 
ment against the Dewan of a Province while he continues in actual posses- 
sior* and exercise of his power, be it ever so well founded, we know to be 
difficult in every country, but in this country impossible ; as to the Peishkar or 
Steward we consider it as a family office which ought not to have been taken 
out of the disposal of the zemindar or his representative." 

Whatever parallel may be drawn between a resclution of the Court of 
Directors for removing a man to whom was delegated the whole power of 
the Dewan, and for abolishing the office and the remaval of a mere zemindary 
officer whose trust was limitted to the private revenue of the zemindary and 
the guardianship of a minor, such parallel, І imagire, will not hold no more 
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than the application of sentiment delivered on one fact to another dissimilar 
to it in many circumstances. Neither do I conceive any positive act of 
Government can be altered either in its nature or consequences by the name 
selected to distinguish it. ‘The Peishkar or Steward is a family office the 
disposal of which ought not to have been taken from the zemindar or his 
representative.” Whois the zemindar ? a minor. Whois his representative? by 
the constitution of the Dewannee the person appointed by Government. This 
being the'fact, to what does such reasoning go? That a child is supposed to ap- 
point tbe officers of his household, and that whoever by blood or connexion may 
take upon him or herself, without legal authority, the management of that child's 
affairs is, therefore, bis representative. A strange idea this, and confounded by 
applying the legal right exercised by zamindars capable of conducting and 
managing their own concerns. These, indeed, do appoint their own officers and 
such as are to represent their persons. But here, as in England, the Legislative 
Power appoints the guardians of infants, etc, with this difference that here it 
rests wholly on the Government, and there on the laws, when no particular 
nomination has been made by the will of the deceased. Speaking of the 
persons recommended by the Rannie to the vacant offices it is remarked: 
* Mr. Barwell remembers their having been formerly in competition for these 
very offices," whereas the Governor says they ‘аге persons unknown." Besides 
many other advantages our colleagues have, that of a superior “local memory 
over us." Itis very certain the Governor did say so, and it is possible he 
might not have known the circumstances, for the competition was previous to 
his administration, and therefore, he might be supposed ignorant of it. This 
is such an impudent manner of charging him with an untruth that I shall 
not wonder if he loses patience, and when I consider it to be a trifling instance 
among the innumerable ones dispersed in their voluminous minutes, I am 
surprised (knowing his temper) to see him preserve the equanimity of mind 
he does. My best wishes attend you. I am, etc. 

P.S.—I have written to Col. MacLean on the disappointment the Com. 
pany will experience in their investment of the season by not engaging the 
Ashburnham to convey a part of it to Europe. 


No. 421. 
CALCUTTA, 
To LAUCHLIN MACLEANE, ESQ. The 25th February 1774. 


DEAR SIR, К 
Though you will probably receive from Stewart an extract of what relates 
immediately to yourself; lest you should not, I enclose youa copy both of what 
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has been said by the Gentlemen of the Council in their letter of 11th January 
respecting your,resignation and by Col. Champioa on your journey to the 
camp at Fyzabad. I find myself likewise regarded wita a degree of notice in the 
letter of 11th Tanuary, but as all that is said only charges me with the heinous 
crime of coigciding in opinion with Mr. Hastings oa some occasions, I do not 
propose to reply to any part of it. The public will judge the opprobrium cast 
on my conduct, and the censure it merits for not conforming to the views of 
an opposition, and as my opinions on points on which I have differed from 
Mr. Hastings did not proceed from, or can be imputec to, pique and prejudice, 
I claim not the merit the Gentlemen are pleased to allow me of “sacrificing 
my private resentments to the public good.” The same principle that has 
led me at all times to speak my sentiments with freecom will still be the rule of 
those I may subsequently deliver, and Mr. Hastings shall find me as well 
disposed to support the measures of his Government my judgment approves, 
as to controvert others that may not strike me in the same light of propriety. 

The death of Suja Dowlah the news of whica w2 received a few days past, 
has not nor is likely to be attended with any extracrdinary revolutions in the 
country he governed. Before his demise he appciated (as I understand) his 
eldest and only legitimate son, Mirza Aumanee, tc the musnud, and he has 
succeeded his father accordingly. On this occasion the Company are 
furnisned with some political ideas that lead their judgment in determining on 
the differences that have existed touching the engagements entered into by the 
late Government with the Vizier—engagements descried as ruinous to the State 
and directly violating the precise and positive instructions of the Company. 
Yet counter to these sentiments the Gentlemen now propose the English 
Government to guarantee the Rohilla country for a veluable consideration and 
to increase tae subsidy for a brigade from Rs. 2:,00,00 to Rs. 3,00,000 per 
mensem. Thus their Government being more mercenary than the last and 
engaging deeper in the interests of the Subah ol Oude than Mr. Hastings 
chose to do; acts more consistent with the orders oi the Company and less 
mercenary. And all this I suppose is reconcilable t» reason, and the principle 
by which Mr. Hastings’ policy is decisively condemned. 

e The manner in which the Company have besn deprived of a large 
part of their investment this season is so worchy of public notice that I 
must trouble you with what has passed on the subject, and how the 
Company have been disappointed of the freight af the Ashburnham, a ship 
tenderec by Mr. Price to carry home the goods now laying in the warehouses. 
A mistaken notion that Mr. Price had nct other means of employing his 
ship, and, if I am not misinformed, a desire to introduce Mr. Churchill to the 
command, to the prejudice of the person who came out chief mate of the 
ship, whereas Mr. Churchill was only third, induced the Gentlemen to oppose 
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so many obstacles and to cavil so long that Mr. Price conceiving they were 
not willing to engage his ship, and apprehensive of letting#the season (during 
which she must sail out of the river) pass away, as well as being obliged to give 
a peremptory answer touching the lading of the freight he had been offered 
to Batavia, determined to employ her in a country voyage ; instantly it was 
resolved to accept the offers that had been so long demurred about; it was 
too late, Mr. Price had passed his word, the ship was engaged. The anger 
expressed against poor Price only for doing what any other man in his 
circumstances would have done long before, shocked me both on account 
of the friendship, 1 have for the man, the universal character for probity 
which he has maintained under the most trying misfortunes, and the appre- 
hension of his suffering from the resentment of the General, etc. In this 
predicament I must beg of you to remove any aspersions that may 
be cast on Price, or any impressions given the Court of Directors to his 
prejudice. After the first ebullition of disappointment a thought occurred 
to Col. Monson (the known connexion between Col. Monson and Mr. Grant 
makes me judge that Grant and Falkner’s tender of the ship was at the 
Colonel’s instigation) for removing the censure which was supposed might 
arise from leaving the Company’s goods to rot and spoil in the damp 
warehouses of Bengal when they had an opportunity of transporting them 
to Europe. The expedient was as follows. Mr. Harry Grant and Captain 
Falkner were persuaded to make a tender of a country vessel of about 500 
tons at £22 the ton on condition of being indemnified for the seizure 
‘of the ship in England as a foreign bottom, and the privilege of 
loading her back to India with stores on account of the owners—two 
impossible conditions, but were they not so, the terms would have been 
most exorbitant, for though they apear more advantageous to the Company by 
£3 the ton than those offered by Price, they are in reality much higher. A 
ship purchased in India at Rs. 90,000 if sold in England, will not produce 
more than £1500 or Rs. 15,000 ; if the same ship returns to India, she will 
in all probability sell within Rs. 10,000 of her first cost. That is, for Rs. 
10,000 exclusive of this benefit to the owners in the sale of the vessel in 
India instead of Europe, he will receive a profit of upwards of cent. per‘cent. 
on every article of mariner stores he shall import. So that in fact including 
all advantages Mr. Grant and Captain Falkner were to draw, their terms 
may with moderation be computed at £70 per ton to themselves, though the 
Company from the India House paid only £ 22 of the 70 and deducting every 
incidental charge in sailing the vessel to and from эшш they must 
have divided a profit of £25,000 between them. 

I shall say nothing respecting myself confiding that your friendship 
will seek and seize occasions of obliging me if in your power. 
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P. S.—Mr. Middleton who had lent Mr. Price а sumi of money on the 
Ashburnham which was to have been pad in England, had the ship been 
freighted on the Company's account, speakiig of the ship very improperly 
said he was concerned in her as if he had сееп an олпег. The General has 
taken advantage of this expression, but as Mr. Middleton was not, nor ever was, 
an owner of the ship, any inaccuracy of 2xpression will not, I hope, either 
call Mr. Price’s veracity into question cr injure Mr. Middleton. Two 
letters wkich have passed from Mr. Price to Mr Monson and General 
Clavering fully explain this circumstance anc may be used at your discretion. 


No. 422. 
CALCUTTA, 


To JOHN GRAHAM, ESQ. The 25th February 1775. 
Dear Grzham, 


Though the Governor proposes to seid to ycarself and Col. MacLean 
every paper of importance, I cannot omit furnishing you with such as relate 
most immediately to the Rannie of Burdwan What has been said on the 
subject by the General, etc., in a minute cf the rrtt January transmitted to 
the Court of Directors, is in consequence extracted, aad a copy of it with 
the reply made by the Rannie to your znswerlrow enclose. This piece 
to which the Ranee’s seal appears is so foreign to the idiom of the Indostan 
language that I know not in what way it can be rendered into Persian, 
or how reconciled with the original pettion when that is called for, a 
circumstance | imagine that will tend in the strongest manner to elucidate 
the private influence under which such libels a-e fabricated, and how 
shamelessly the Ranee's name has been prostituted in being affixed to papers 
written in a language she is utterly a stranger to. 

How just the censure past on the information given to the Company in 
one of my minutes respecting the Ranee's irfamous gallantry with her servants, 
wil be determined by the simple question, " whether or not it is proper 
andthe duty of a Member of the Gove-nment to give to the Public a 
just exposition of characters introduced t2 its notice.” If this is expected, 
any strictures that are calculated to preclude sczh information, must be 
condemmed as tending to substitute igrorance in the place of knowledge, 
and keeping from our superiors who are to judge the personal merits of 
their dependents, what is essential for them to know. Nor is there any 
personal disrespect in presenting characters in their true colours to the 
public, while in our intercourse with the persons -hemselves, a due degree 
of decorum and respect is preserved. In this p&r-icular no deficiency is 
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charged to me, but I have informed the Company of a fact—this is my crime— 
this the heinous offence I have commitzed against the nice gules of decency 
and decorum, a privikge the following para. makes peculiar “to the 
mercenary auxilliaries of Suja Dowla to ruin individuals, to burn villages 
and violate the sacred retirement of tke zenana," and applied eby the same 
new rules of decency and decorum to a man unconcerned in the Rohilla 
war, but who unfortunately, if it be criminal, has delivered his sentiments 
impartially on the po-itical measures of the late Government and adven- 
tured not to act in with the views of the present to censure what could not 
be remedied. 

But with respect to the Ranee of Burdwan. I am still painted in 
more terrible tints. Ia the 46th para. it is observed, “I have dared to say 
itis consistent with justice and the practice of former Governments to 
enquire into the meri-s of a petition before the prayer of it is granted." 
What strange doctrine ; how different is this from the humane interests 
and high notions of equity and justice professed by my opponents. They 
declare “that when pet.tions of this nature and consequence, etc., so fairly 
introduced are brought before them, they must renounce every idea of decency 
as well as of justice before they can refuse them." Did / refuse this 
cognizance of any petition? Yes, I refused implicit credit to the allegations 
of the Ranee of Burcwan's petition and demanded facts to be established 
before J could decide upon its merits and be hurried into a precipitate 
compliance with the prayer of it, a compliance that might prove an act of 
cruelty and injustice and inflict punishment on a man who was no other- 
wise criminal to mr knowledge than in being charged with matters 
unsupported by any positive evidence. 

“ Mr. Barwell thinks it very improper first to punish a man by depriving 
him of his honors and employments” and by such decisive acts using 
influence “ оп his fears" we leave him if Ae can to reconcile the doctrine 
with the “resolution of the Court of Directors ordering the removal of 
Mahomed Reza Cawn.” Very easily is it reconciled, for it is justly remarked 
in the following instanc2 that the act of the Directors * does not stand in 
opposition to the act of the Revenue Board which is now in question, 
and, therefore, my doctrine can only apply to the Revenue Board. And, 
indeed, no parallel can be drawn betwzen the removal of Bridjookishor and 
the measures prudent and necessary to precede the annihilation of the 
Dewanny powers vested in Mahomed Reza Cawn and the abolition of 
the important office he filled. Policy and an anxious concern for the 
safety of the State might dictate in the one case with a variety of nice 
points that never can be involved in the removal of a mere official zemindarry 
officer. To distract ard puzzle the judgment, terms are cautiously chosen 
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and expressions peculiarly adopted to make the mos- decisive and injurious 
resolutions appear with an air of moderation. All tais may speak invention 
and ingenuity in the perversion of truth, Ьсі the essence of truth is of a 
nature that can never be altered by abuse of words, nor enveloped in that 
degree of obsœurity from which it cannot break forth. To apply this digression 
and illustrate it with an instance. Bridjockishore’s removal from office and 
the appointment of another absolutely ard unrese:vedly in his place is 
spoken of in the following manner, vide para. 48. ' A temporary suspension 
is no punishment, and to prove a charge of embezzl2nent against the Dewan 
of a province, while he continues in the actual possession of his power, let 
it be ever so well founded, we know to be difficalt in any country, but in 
this country impossible," etc. Would my uairformed reader suppose that the 
office is kept open and the reinstatement of Bridjookishore seriously 
intended? How far is this from truth, neither zhe ome nor the other has been 
considered, and he is positively precluded Mark tie concluding sentence, 
“We consider it as a family office which ocght not to have been taken out 
of the disposal of the zemindar or his -epresen:stive." Thus strangely 
jumbling the rights of an adult and a minor, the powers inherent in the 
Government to nominate a guardian, establish ths household of a minor 
zemindar, has the complexion given to .t of ar extraordinary deviation 
from the laws and customs of Hindustan. Waereas itis in all respects conform- 
able and consistent, but this was necessary as a bar upon Birdjookishore's 
reintroduction to office, supposing the man so very a fool as to wish to 
fill the dewan's and guardian's office against the declared pleasure of the 
leading men in this Government. But enough of these strange incongruities. 
I flatter myself they cannot impose on the discernmznt and discerned. They 
will be noticed with the degree of indigna-ion aris rg in every man’s bosom 
on detecting an artifice that pays to his understandimg so high à compliment 
as to suppose him the dupe of it. 


In my scrawl to Col. McLean I have nentioned the circuustances which 
have deprived the Company of the freight of the Askčurnham by which means 
a large quantity of piece goods lay rottimg in our damp godowns. I wish 
you'to see those papers. Such a fact ought to be mzce as public as possible. 

In despite of all this can be done I am apprehensive Dr. Burn will not be 
gratified in his wishes, a piece of intelligenze I know you will be hurt by, but 
it is better that you know the utter inabiity of your friends than that you 
should suppose them able to answer your expectations, and yet not fulfill 
them. 

The demise of Suja Dowla etc. conseqient affairs and political views of 
the Eng'ish Government on topics of a rature tod extensive for present 
discussion, I must, therefore, refer you for in'ormatiom to Mr. Hastings’s papers, 
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whom І congratulate on the inconsistency of his opponents. You will find in 
those papers they propose to guarantee the whole Rohilla #ountry, etc., and 
to become more mercenary auxilliaries to Asoph ul Dowla than the former 
administration was to his father, Suja. It will be in vain for them to say 
this policy results from the state of the Company's interests, their full and 
unreserved condemnation of Mr. Hastings, the express and solemn assuran- 
ces given to revert to the prescribed line of the Directors’ instructions can 
never be reconciled to the system they now propose to adopt. Adieu. 


No. 423. 
CALCUTTA, 


To Mrs. MARY BARWELL. The 25th February 1775. 
My dear Sister, 


Your letter of the 13th July is received by the way of Aleppo. If the 
pearls and diamond ring are not disposed of Í recommend your returning 
them to me immediately. I can sell them at double the price here. It is 
not my intention to take out of Beaumont’s hands the monies that may be 
remaining after the drafts and orders in your'favor are answered. I wish to 
retain a sum in his hands exclusive of what I entrust to your disposal, that I 
can spare for the purposes of creating an interest and rendering you conse- 
quential. Ishall throw into your management a fluctuating fund to answer 
bills, redrafts and commercial engagements I propose to charge Beaumont 
with, and I flatter myself he will not decline the trust. Do, my dear Friend, 
keep the old gentleman in good humour. I have drawn bills this season to the 
amount of £600 nearly, as my friends may fall short in case the French bills 
are not madeegood. You must assist Beaumont and Leycester to answer my 
engagements. I had hopes of furnishing you with a pretty large remittance 
this season, but unfortunately I have been dissappointed in my schemes of 
sending money to that end. The money, however, that is advanced to the owner 
of the ship Anson willbe paid to you soon after the arrival of that ship 
which is to sail in about 20 days, and in case of accidents you will receive 
it from the assurance that has been made upon her. This will turn out 
between £4 and 5,000. 

I have likewise negotiated another private remittance for £ 10,000 
through Captain Mercer a trader to this port. I do not expect to get the 
bonds to send in time by this ship, but you may depend upon those by 
the Anson. This remittance will take some time in realising, as the bonds are 
payable at a long period. Captain Mercer is a man of probity, and you may, 
therefore, depend on their being made good at the end of the term from which 
they run. 
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As І do not propose to repeat what I have written to others I send 
under this covemcopies of letters that ccnvey information of the affairs of 
this courtry. I likewise send my original letters -vhich you will take care to 
bave delivered to the persons to whom trey are addressed. My reason for 
sending yous originals is lest time may not allcw me to give you by this 
ship complete copies of them in which case you must have waited for the 
information they contain. 

What is hinted in my last letter of————————touching the application 
of money to particular views is, I doubt, zoo dangerous for you to attempt, 
and should that be your idea you will make no use of the hint my sanguine 
wishes influenced. Keep well with all parties, operate with Purling and 
Sullivan and Hastings's friends, but in all cuestions Zor or against them made 
a point cf by the Ministry, go implicitly with the M ristry. 

To you, my good Genius, I recommend my fo:trnes. Heaven make and 
preserve you happy and strengthen the tyes cf amity and affection which bind 
us together. I thank you for the advice relative то a family connexion with 
the Claverings ; eligible as it is and inclinec аз myself and that family may be, 
yet may it never happen. Domestic infeliaty I dread above all things and 
will not risk such a course without every precaution previously taken to 
avert it. My own temper though placid and even, is inflexible. Knowing this 
and the General's sentiments the influence уіл which they may operate on my 
domestic ease, in case a union did take piace, must be fully considered and 
weighed in a most nice balance. 


No. 424 
А CALCUTTA, 
To Mrs. Mary BARWELL. The 4th March 1775. 
My dear Sister, 


As I have omitted in all my letters to notice the measures of the 
Government respecting the reduction of the debt atirterest, it is necessary 
I should touch upon it here. What I heve already said on this subject in 
my-first letter of this season cannot now be doubted, and the world will be 
convinced that I had very maturely weigted the important measure I pro- 
posed in April 1773 before I adventured to offer the project, as it was then 
called, to the public consideration for reducing the :rterest from eight to five 
per cent. on the Company's whole bond debt. 

General Clavering, etc., who were acquainted with the scheme proposed 
by me for lowering the rate of interest, atout two months ago made enquiry 
of me relative to the subject, and remarked tkat they thought it strange the 
scheme should have been so partially adopted, when by effecting a decrease 
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in the rate of interest upon r5 lacks, it appeared almost certain to a demons- 
tration that the interest on the whole debt might with equal facility have 
been reduced, and whether, as Т am more intimately acquainted with the 
resources of the State and the dependance to be placed on the bond holders 
them they were, (sic.| I was still of opinion the measure might with safety be 
executed, or whethe- any apprehensions were to be entertained of the Bond 
holders entering into any association to defeat it, as it would so materially 
affect their interests ; that if I thought there was no danger, моі I propose 
it,etc., etc.? In reply I entered into along explanation of all the circumstances 
that would have operated in favour of the scheme and shewed to their 
- satisfaction from what had been partially done that the success of my scheme 
was beyond a doubt had it been heartily concurred in and supported by the 
Members of the Administration but that the circumstances of the Company 
had since then undeigone a very material change, and І understood from 
the Governor that he had it in contemplation to liquidate entirely the debt 
` on bond by a full discharge of the principal. I, therefore, wished to hear what 
the Governor had to offer and to examine the means by which so great an 
object was to be accemplished, and as it certainly would be more advantageous 
to the Company to be freed from the whole burden of their public debts 
than to continue tc pay even the smallest premium of interest for money 
they bad no occasion to borrow, it was necessary I should inspect the funds, 
for the first object was certainly to pay off the public debt and the next to 
pay the lowest rate cf interest for the debt that was to be continued ; that as 
soon as the Governcr brought the subject before his Council they would be 
able to judge whether they would have occasion for any sums at interest, 
and then the proposizion for a reduction of the interest on the moneys to be 
borrowed would wit’ propriety arise. 

Being convinced there was no difficulty in reducing the premium of 
interest from eight to five, and perceiving that I did not chuse to revive a 
proposition unreasorably that could have no end, but to point out to the 
public more strongly than already appezred, the improper opposition that had 
been given to the reduction of the rate of interest on the public debt, 
General Clavering (Lot chusing to let the opportunity escape him) took the 
task upon himself, a task attempted tc be imposed on me which I shunned 
equally from delicazy гапа a reliance on the Governor's word that the whole 
debt was to be discharged, and that he would propose it in a few days, and 
considering within myself that the entire extinction.of the debt left no opening 
for a motion on my -ormer proposition. 

The General, however, made the motion for the reduction of the rate of 
interest, and at the same time, the Governor proposed the entire payment of 
the Bonds of 1772. Upon these motio=s I delivered it as my opinion that 
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the discherge of the public debt was certzinly to be preferred, and as the 
Governor was satisfied it could be done frcm the resources of the Govern- 
ment, I voted for it; but if the Council not convirced of their ability to pay 
off the whole debt, determined on‘contiruing а art of the debt, and the 
question was whether a new loan should be 2ffected at five per cent., and the 
eight per cents. liquidated, I was clearly of cpinion for a new loan and would 
engage a subscription of five lacks at five per cert, any time within three 
months from the period it should be resolved tc take up monies at five 
per cent. The resolution being passed tc take up monies at five per cent. 
and a compliance with the Governor's proposition peotracted, until it became 
clear and evident the Government would rot be distressed by paying off the 
public debt, I immediately got the subscrip'ion I offsred at 5 lacks filled and 
paid into the Treasury. My reason for relating all these circumstances is 
that you may be able to point out any misrepresen:ation and secure to me 
the credit I have just pretension to. 





No. 425. 
CALCUTTA, 
TO ANSELM BEAUMONT, ESQ. The 6th March 1775. 
Sir, 
I have the pleasure to inform you the last arna of the Restitution was 


lately paid which with your other monies remains in Mr. Barwell’s hands till he 
can vest it in Company’s bonds. 


J. САТОВ. 


No. 426. . 


CALCUTTA, 

To RALPH LEYCESTER, ESQ. The 6th March 1775. 
Sir, 

Ihave the pleascre to inform you the last arra of the Restitution was 
lately paid. That due to Diaram was received by Mr Inglis as attorney to Mr. 
Cartier who paid your proportion of it into Mr. Barwels cash. Mr. William 
Barton has been applied to for payment of his bond, and I suppose, will pay 


it when he comes to Calcutta which will be very soon, as he is summoned to 
take his seat at the Council of Commerce. 


J. CATOR. 
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No. 427. 
CALQUTTA, 


The 6th March 1775. 

To THE Revp. DOCTOR HENRY LUSHINGTON. 
Sir, d 
I have the pleasure to inform you the last anna of the Restitution was 
lately paid off which lays with your other moneys in Mr. Barwell's hands 
till Company's bonds can be obtained. Major Polier has been written to for 
payment of his bond, but as he is shortly expected in Calcutta I will apply 


to him in person and doubt not of his discharging it. 


J. CATOR. 
No. 428. 
CALCUTTA, 
To FRANCIS CHARLTON, ESQ. The 6th March 1775. 


Dear Charlton, 


Soon after my return to Calcutta I took charge of your concerns in this 
country and received the balance of Mr. Killican’s account with you being C. 
Rs. 211-2-8. When I was at Dacca Mr. Killican sent me four bonds of Barton 
and Sheeles, whereof two were for D. M. Rs. 11,640-1-7 each 1 for D. M. Rs. 
985-4-10and one for D.M. Rs.738-15-8 the amount of all of which Mr. Barton paid 
to me, but on looking over your papers I perceive there are two other bonds of 
those gentlemen due for payment of which application is made to Mr. Barton, 
as Sheeles died a few months ago. I have received the last anna of the 
Restitution in your name, as also that in the name of Leycester and Charlton 
which for thé present is carried to the credit of Leycester’s account, till I 
hear from you or him what is your proportion of it. I have paid a bill of 

‘G. Dawsons for A. R. 10,950 and also your bill in favor of Admirauld and 
eldest son for C.Rs. 19,200 which, I think, are all the transaction in your 
concerns, since I last took charge of them, for I have not time to draw out 
a regular account current of them, and, indeed, my time is so much engaged 
in public business that I cannot possibly attend to the management of 
your concerns myself. J have, therefore, entrusted them to the care of Mr. 
Joseph Cator who has for some time past lived in my family whom I allow 
a commission for keeping the accounts, and for whose conduct and integrity 
in these matters I consider myself as answerable, but for your satisfaction 
all your concerns will continue to be entered in my books, though he will in 
future advise you relating to them, but if you are able to negotiate a 
remittauce of your money in this country, let your bill be drawn on me. 
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No. 42g. 
CALCUTTA, 


The 10th March 1775. 
To MESSRS. SCOTT PRINGLE AND СО. AT MAD: ВА. 
Gentlemen, Y 


I hzve received your letter of. and. Mr. David Anderson has 
delivered mê your letter to him dated Madeira stk February 1774 and his . 
account current with you made up to the sth instaat the balance whereof 
being Rs. 745-9-6. I have received from him as also the following Company's 
notes ; viz., опе in favor of Wm. Tryon dated 28th February 1772 for Ppl. 
C.Rs. 1,604-2-3 on which interest is paid to 28th February 1774 bearing 8 
per cent. per annum; one in favor of Ramjoy Chatte-jee dated rst March 1773 
for principal C.Rs. 10,635-5 on which interest is pa.C to 12th February 1775 
bearing 8 per cent. per annum ; two bonds їл favor af Russell Skinner Thomas 
Pearson, etc., agents for the Nabob’s donation to the zzmy dated 35th April 
for Ppl. C.Rs. 5,000, each payable in 12 montas frcm that time with interest 
at five per cent. per annum. 

As all channels for remitting money from hence to England are at 
present shut, and no prospect of any osering I would recommend your 
drawing upon me for the whole of the above as soon as possible, because 
it is very probable the Company's bonds о? 1772 гга 1773 will be shortly 
paid off and not renewed even at five per cent. irtzrest, and in that case as 
by your letter to Mr. Anderson you do not seem со wish to have your 
money leat to private merchants, the Company's five 2er cent. bonds shall be 
purchased if possible. But my time is so much engaged in public business 
I cannot possibly attend to the management of your concerns. I have, 
therefore, entrusted, them to the care of Mr. ]озерЕ Cator, a gentlemen who 
has for some time past lived in my family whom I allow a commission for 
keeping the account, and for whose conduct and inzegrity in these matters 
I consider myself as answerable, and for your furtaar satisfaction all your 
concerns will be entered in my books, thougl he will in future advice you 
relating to them, but if you can negotiate a remittance, let your bills be 





drawn on me. 


~~ 





No. 430 
" CALCUTTA, 


To Mr. PETER ANTHONEY SAPTE. The 16th March 1975. 
Sir, 

I have received your letter of the ¢th December 1773, as also the 
consignment of coral therein mentioned whick remzias unsold, as no price 


' 
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has yet been offered for it that I thought myself authorised to sell it for. I, 
therefore, keep it in the hopes of selling it more to your advantage by and 
by, but when it is sold I cannot give you much expectation of receiving the 
proceeds in diamonds or good bills, as all channels of remitfance are at 
present shut, and people here are so much distressed to get their money to 
Europe that many send it home in specie at a loss of about 20 per cent. and 


- with respect to allowing you interest for the proceeds I d not trade, 


therefore, do not borrow money. As far from it that I have latge sums 
laying dead by me which I cannot invest in Company’s bonds, even though they 
bear only five per cent. interest, as I am not an advocate for lending money 
to private merchants. But if you can effect a remittance or by the advice 
of your- friends, fall upon a method of using your money to advantage, till 
diamonds or good bills can be procured, the net proceeds of your coral 
assigned to me shall be paid to whoever you shall authorise to receive 
it, but it is necessary to inform you my time is so much engaged by public 
business that I cannot devote any to commissions or attorneys. I have, 
therefore, entrusted them all to the management of Mr. Joseph Cator, a 
gentleman that has for some years past lived in my family whom I allow 
the commission for his trouble in attending to such concerns and keeping 
the accounts, and who will in future correspond with you on this subject, 
and for your security, as he may be a stranger to you, I consider myself as 
answerable for his conduct and integrity in these matters, and your concerns 
will be entered іп my books ; and though Mr. Cator will in future advise you 
concerning them, yet if you can effect a remittance, let your bills be drawn 


on me. 





No. 431. 
CALCUTTA, 


The 25th March 1775. 
To THE RIGHT HON’BLE THE EARL OF SANDWICH. 


My Lord, 

As it is natural to expect that the same cause which laid me under the 
highest obligation to your Lordship, may still continue to operate in my 
favor, 1 am induced to trouble your Lordship with a short view of the 
internal resources and interests of this Government, together with such 
other matters as may nearly or distantly concern the future security of the 
British possessions in India. Your Lordship may be assured I shall ever 
esteem myself happy in meriting your countenance and support. With 
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regard to pecuniary interests, etc., as per folio 153 in my letter to Lord 
North to the end of that letter. 
I have done myself the honor to write Lord Norzh to the same effect. 


LI 


No. 432. - 
e CALCUTTA, 
The 25th March 1775. 

To THE RIGHT HON’BLE THE LORD NORTH, #ТС., ETC. 

My Lord, 

Conformably to the assurances in the letzer I ted the honor to address | 
your Lordship I shall continue to the utmost o^ my power and abilities to 
support in the degree they may merit every measure of Mr. Hastings's 
Government. Believe me, my Lord, [ shall not, mor did I ever oppose that 
gentleman from pique and resentment as misrepresented to your Lordship. 
So narrow a principle of conduct is quite oppcsite to my way of thinking 
and acting, end the more your Lordship becomes acquainted with my 
character, the more you will be conviaced Low little my public opinions 
were ever swayed by private and personal objections. Devoted to the 
service of my country, I shall be happy to merit yom- Lordship’s approbation 
in the conduct I may observe in my station. Т, therefore, beg and solicit 
your Lordship to favor me with your advice and cormands in full persuasion 
that I will respect what comes from your Lorcshi» with the most scrupulous 
attention. 

The peculiarity of circumstances will I fiatter myself, apologise for a 
request so warmly preferred. The conjuncture, th» unhappy difference that 
exist in the Council calls for your decisive orders; those alone can calm the 
prevailing spirit of contention which carried to the great length, it is I fear, 
may affect those public interests that are centered їп the Bengal Government. 
From what cause they proceed I will no: pretend to develop. The papers 
that will be laid before your Lordship must enable you to form the most 
perfect judgment. Any crude conjectures, there&cre, of mine would be 
unnecessarily intruded. 

My late designation in the Companys Servie had put it out of my 
power to possess that intimate and accurate knowledge of all the reforms 
that had been made in the affairs of :ae Presidency and the state of its 
finances which it was -necessary I should ke raster of, before I could 
adventure to inform your Lordship of the internal resources of this Govern- 
ment and engage my word for the exactness of -he representation. It is 
very certain a large proportion of our rescurces hass flowed from external 
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means, the pecuniary engagements of the Vizier, but it is likewise certain, 
the annihilation of 24 lacks, the tribute formerly paid to the Shah, the 
reduction of 16 lacks of the Subah's salary, and other stipends and allowances 
to the amount of about 5 lacks, proved a yearly fund gained to the Company. 
The detention of the tribute was a measure determined by hs. Hastings 
and his Council; the other reductions were ordered by the Company during 
the time Mr. Purling filled the Chair. The tribute, the reduction of the 
Subah's salary and the pensions took place all at the same period about 
the month of June 1772, and from that instant this Government began to 
emerge from its distresses. But- such had been the imprudence of the 
former times that the arrears of tribute, stipends and salaries due, absorbed 
the whole savings from that source. The sums due on these and other 
accounts appear in the account No. r. 

Allthese demands were a heavy load, and as the reductions which took 
place in the civil charges, did not begin to contribute to the relief of Govern- 
ment, until the conclusion of the next year, they, of course, could not produce 
material effects till the year elapsed in 1774. The alteration in the military 
establishment in converting the six battalions of Europeans into three 
regiments, gives a saving estimated at 24 lacks per annum, but the benefit 
proposed by this measure will not be felt until the present year 1775, and 
then notin its full extent, for the reduction of supernumerary officers which 
it brings upon the establishment can only be effected in a course of time. 
It is supposed, however, that the sum of 24 lacks may be saved by an 
additional cause. The incompleteness of the European regiments which, 
instead of consisting 3000 effective men, scarcely muster 2,400, but as the 
recruits of 1775 from Europe may compleat the regiments, this cause will 
not long operate. Yet I hope it may continue a sufficient time to bring the 
establishment of officers to the prescribed number. Having enumerated 
the various articles of reduced expences, permit me to refer your Lordship 
to the account No 2 exhibiting the sums actually received and to be received 
into the Treasury and the issues from it, in progressive order to the 3oth 
April 1776 at which period, admitting the receipts of the revenue to remain 
the same and the expences not to exceed those of last year, every debt the 
Company owe ought to be paid off, and a clear balance remain of about 28 
lacks of current rupees. 

Much has been said by General Clavering, Col. Monson and Mr. Francis 
respecting the Accountants statement of the balances of cash in the different 
Provincial Treasuries. They remark that between the periods at which the 
balances are placed to account of the Provincial Treasuries and the making 
up the estimate drawn by the Accountant, remittances were made from 
those treasuries to Calcutta, which in proportion reduces their balances and 
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increases the balance in the Treasury of the Presidency. But while the 
Gentlemen argue in this manner they forget ther» is no stagnation in the 
payment of the revenue ; that in the time immediate succeeding the period 
in which the balances appear in the Provincial Treasuries, the receipts of 
revenue are much larger than in the preceding mienths ; consequently that 
any sums remitted and received at the Presidency must have been fully 
replaced by the subsequent receipts into the Provincial Treasuries. For to 
state rem:ttances in order to reduce the balances in -лоѕе treasuries without 
noticing the revente arising at the same instant fo replace them, is a fact 
to say the revenue payments are stopped. Ycur Lcrdship will immediately 
perceive tke mistaken principle of suca reasorging, and how far the 
imputation is just of the balance in the Provincial Treasuries being partially 
stated by the Accountant. 


No. 431. 
CALCUTTA, 


The 25th March 1775. 


To THE RIGHT HON’BLE THE LORD NARTA, Е-с., ETC. 
My Lord, 


In my letter of this date I have given your Lorcship a view of the state 
of the rev2nue and pecuniary interests of the Bengal Government. Permit me 
now to toich on suck other matters as concern nearl~ or remotely the future 
security of the British possessions in India. Dominbn acquired by force and 
followed by innovations in the least degree subversiv= of laws, customs and 
usages revered for ages, must be odious to the swjugated natives of any 
country and regarded with jealousy and distrust by all neighbouring states. 
It is a happiness, however, that the natives of the soi of Hindostan ever since 
the first Tartar invasion and their final reduction tc the Mussumlan power 
have, in a manner, separated themselves fram the ambitious and political 
views of the Moorish Government; and being inured by frequent and various 
revolutions of the State to regard changes wizh ind-ference, have from time 
immemorial received without much repugnance such new masters as the 
fortune of war has given them. This peculiarity, theugh it promises internal 
security to dominion acquired by the sword. points dat at the same time that 
in its detence nothing ought to be expected from the subject, that the 
conqueror mast depend on his own force to repell an invader ; and as neither 
affection cr interest bind the natives to give suppor to his Government, to 
this cause the rapid conquests in Asia may be wholly ascribed, and why single 
battles have so frequently decided the fate of the Empire. 


me 
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Your Lordship is well acquainted with the natural strength, not only of 
Bengal, but of all the English Settlements, and perhaps it waf superfluous to 
mention the opposite interests of the rulers and the governed, in order to 
place before your view how far the internal security of the different Govern- 
ments might be regarded as a powerful means to their external défence. 

It has been of late a policy of the Company to check the extension of that 
influence established by the uninterrupted success of their arms. Your 
Lordship will determine the degree in which this policy should be pursued, and 
how far it may be deviated from in support of alliances with bordering States. 
In resolving this point it is essential your Lordship should consider the 
English Settlements as an independent State formed in the heart of the 
Mogul Empire in natural enmity with all the powers composing that vast 
Empire, and to be more or less affected by the different convulsions that shake 
it. 

The death of the Vizier of the Empire may, I think, be regarded as 
a forerunner of commotions in the Government devolved to his son (a weak 
Prince) ; the vicinity of whose dominions in that case will probably involve 
Bengal in the consequences. But as a timely exertion can check the 
apprehended evil, so a neglect of the necessary means will not fail to promote 
it. We are unhappily divided in opinion on the policy to be pursued in 
this situation; two Members are for exacting the cession of Gauzipore 
independent of the subsidy of three lacks per mensem for the aid of one 
of our brigades ; while the other Members think support should be given to 
fix Suja-ul-Dowla's son in the peaceable possession of his Government 
without insisting on the grant of Gauzipore as an indispensable article for 
the assistance he may claim. Bengal thus circumstanced with respect to 
Oude, had the cession of Gauzipore been made an indispensable article 
and been unatfainable, until the distreses of a war compelled the Govern- 
ment of Oude to compliance, it would hardly have compensated the scene 
of confusion in which this Government might have been involved. At 
present though we have less prospect of adding Gauzipore to our possessions, 
the peace of the provinces is better secured, and a formidable barrier 
preserved against any power atlempting an invasion from the north west, 
the only part from which Bengal can be attacked by the Mogul or Mahratta 
States without great risk and difficulty. 

The divisions in the Mahratta Government stillexist and are likely to 
be perpetuated, and should the report of the death of Saubuhgee Bouncello, 
Chief of Berar, supporter of the Ministerial Party, be true, Rogoobay will be 
enabled with the assistance of Mahdoogee whose creature he is, to increase 
those civil commotions that had their rise from his practices. The peace 
too of the Western side of India from this accident, may be earlier restored, 
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for as the whole power of the Government of Berar which devolves to 
Mahdoogee on the demise of Saubuhgee, wili turn the scale greatly in favor 
of Rogoobay. Тһе Government of Bcmbay from its connection with 
Rogoobay will, I think, find little difficulty in obtairing from him the cession 
of Salsett dnd Bassein and conciliating the differences which have 
arisen in consequence of the reduction of those islands by the English. 
From the Bombay advices and the circumstences related of the conquest of 
Salsett and Bassein, it appears to have be2n a hasty and undigested measure, 
especially when the alliance proposed by the Bombay Government with 
Rogoobay must with greater advantage have preceded the invasion than 
to have followed it. By becoming a party inthe war against the Ministerial 
faction at Poonah, the Bombay Government stancs in as much need of any 
diversion Rogoobay may make, as he does of their assistance in the war 
he conducts. Exclusive of this the Portuguese force which is respectable, 
may be engaged in the war and side with the very power from which it is 
proposed to wrest Salsett and Bassein and obtain those islands by treaty, 
for the Bombay Government only pretend to heve taken possession of 
these islands in order to secure them from an invasion meditated by the 
Portuguese. It wil be a contradiction, therefore, to pretend to oppose the 
Mahrattas' resignation of a right while ех profess to admit that right. 

The Government of the Deccan is no further engaged in the intestine 
commotions of the Mahrattas than by shewing a degree of countenance to 
the Ministerial faction at Punah and by drawing every advantage from 
their distresses. Hitherto Nizam Alli has not aforded any effectual aid 
to Ње side he pretends to espouse. I, therefore, ccnclude him insincere and 
rather inclined to perpetuate the divisions of the Mahrattas than to establish 
one party upon the ruins of another. 

Mahomed Alli Cawn, Subadar of the Carnatic, we are informed by the 
Government of Madras, has formed an alliance with the ancient enemy of 
this Government, Hyder Ally Cawn. As І am unacquainted with the object 
of this treaty, it is out of my power to give yoar Lordship an idea of the 
policy on which it is founded, but I suppose it is merely with a view to 
preserve the peace of the Carnatic which in the present situation of affairs 
was not likely to be disturbed by any other power. 

The Presidency of Bencoolen is neither nearly nor remotely concerned 
in any political interests of the continent. Weak and incapable of extending 
its influence over the island of Sumatra Dy military power, it continues a 
mere commercial settlement agreeably to the principles of its first establish- 
ment. The natives of Sumatra are free and breve, and the country itself 
being full of natural defences, any scheme of conquest would be difficult to 
execute and attended with great hazard. It is certain, however, if a reduction 
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of it could be effected, that the acquisition would be more? to the interest 
of Great Britain than all its other possessions. Sumat¥a migh vye with 
Dutch Empire in Cezlon and supply your marts with a variety of the rich 
spices the Hollanders now import, greatly facilitate the English zommerce 
to China by opening the ports on the eastern side of the fslacd, and by 
supplying the valueble article of tin for which there is an urremitting 
demand by the Chinese Тһе intercourse by the junks of China i likewise 
easy with the Eastera coast of Sumatra. 

The emporium »roposed to have been established at Ballarbargar (?) 
from the most authentic intelligence I can obtain, will not aaswer the 
expectation of the public. Much is imputed to mismanagement, but I 
apprehend the defect will be found to lye rather in the plan tnan in the 
execution of the froject. Such a Settlement in such a situat-on had to 
combat innumerable obstacles and to struggle with insurmountable c ifficulties, 
whereas the benefit to be derived from it, if any, were precarious aad could 
only be ascertained by the steadiest perseverance, unerring judgment and 
comprehensive knowledge of the various interests to be made conducive to its 
success. That the Company will not long persist in their attempt I think, I 
may affirm, the expence of the Settlement being immense and the returns it 
makes very trifling and inadequate. 

Your Lordship’s time is so much devoted to the momentous affairs of 
State that I am almost deterred intruding upon your remarks res; ecting the 
personal conduct of the Gentlemen I am associated with. Allow me, however, 
to say I feel deep concern for the differences that exist, and for their natural 
consequences in diverting attention from public concerns to a gratification 
of private resentments. The Council Board, instead of being held sacred 
to the discussion of affairs of Government, your Lordship will find dwindled 
to a Tribunal of :nquisition with no other professed design thar to obtain 
and record injuriois complaints and arraign the Governor-Gereral as a 
criminal at the very Board at which he presides, and because ae will not 
submit to what he tiinks an indignity and the annihilation of the supremacy 
of his office, which, the Legislature is pleased to declare, shall be maintained 
in the eyes of the natives and Princes of India. They impute to him a 
supercession of the powers of Government under which he acts. “ Аге you 
not bound, Sir, by the votes of the majority ?" “ Do you presume to 5ppose the 
sense of the Parliament of Great Britain," as if the Parliament coull possibly 
have had the most remote notion that 2 principle laid down for tl conduct 
of public business could eve: be perverted to degrade aad render 
contempible the first and most dignified office in their commission «f Govern- 
ment. ltis impossible to judge to what extent this levelling priaciple may 
be carried, and how far the popular prejudice may be imposec upon by 
misrepresentations. 
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I forget in speaking of the son of Suja-ul-Dowle to give your Lordship 
informations of # report propagated with some ndustry. It is affirmed a 
conspiracy is formed to cutt off the brigace stationed at Oude, but when 
circumstarces are considered and the interest cf the parties perfectly 
known, it must appear evident the rumoar of this plot founded on the 
apprehensions which have been repeatedly expressed by the present 
Governmeat pf a possibility of this base cesign, and when your Lordship 
considers how studiously such fears have been wnispered for the space of 
five months, it is a wonder no villain should have taken the hint sooner 
and fabricated a mysterious tale. To your Lordship’s discernment I submit 
whether a Prince just advanced to a throne whose power is unfixed, whose 
Governmeit is unsettled, and who can only look up for support to the 
English, could possibly have formed a scheme in which his own destruction 
must inevitably be involved. 


No. 434 
CALCUTTA, 


To HENRY SAVAGE, ESQ. The 25th March 1775. 


Dear Sir, 

The various matters which at present engage me is the best apology, 
I can make fora short introduction. I shall, therefore, immediately proceed 
to give yor such information of circumstances here as I imagine will be 
agreeable to you, and date my own pleascre in t1= performance from the 
assurance of your being satisfied. 

You аге, I am sure, convinced that no personal pique or resentment 
ever had an influence оп my public principles or 2pinions. I have, there- 
fore, supported and shall continue to support every measure of Mr. Hastings's 
Governmert in the degree they may merit, and in zhe unhappy differences 
which now exist in Council I shall give every just assistance he may be 
entitled to with the utmost of my power and ability. 

It is certain that 2 large proportion of cur resources have flowed from 
external means as per folio 105 in my letter to Lord North to the end of 
that letter. 


No. 435. 


To Nas Map bawane J^ ИЕА guns 


CALCUTTA, 


My dear Sster, 
Loath as I am to give you trouble, the present occasion, as it particularly 
relates to myself, I must recommend to your minutest attention. 
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The petition which is calculated to asperse ту @haracter being 
introduced at a time when there is no possibility of controverting it by a 
fair disquisition on the public proceedings of the Council, may lead the 
Gentlemen in the Direction from what may have occurred in other instances, 
to receive the libel and view it in a sight prejudical to the integrity with 
which I have always acted and the uprightness of my intentions. To defeat, 
however, the effects of Party chicane which would fix a stigma om my name, 
to render the support I have given Hastings suspected, I wrote immediately 
to the Secretary of the Revenue Council, a copy of which is enclosed and 
will inform you of the principle on which I proceed. The profits which 
I have made by the salt contracts I shall fairly lay before the Board, and 
as my rights to these contracts are justly founded, I will submit without 
hesitation the whole to the pleasure of the Company, who, I have not the 
least doubt, will confirm them to me in preference to the man who pretends 
to them and was no more than my manager on condition of paying a 
certain sum to be entitled to whatever advantages he might make above 
that sum and whom for mismanagement and suspected malversations I after- 
wards removed. ' 

This removal, if I mistake not, took place in August or September 1774, 
after undoubted information had been received that the quantity of salt 
engaged to be delivered to the Company from the pergunnah of Selimabad 
would be short of the farmers contract about 20,000 maunds, a deficiency 
which the mismanagement or embezzlement of the Coja Kework had 
occasion and which I was obliged to make good with the penalty annexed 
to such failure of the contract. 

In the petition of Kework scarce any notice is taken of the farm of 
Selimabad. He insists only on that of Savagepore. The reason is evident. 
The deficiency and breach of engagement to the Company is in the former 
and not in the latter farm. 

The contraband commerce which he charges himself with, is introduced 
to mitigate his offence and throw the whole odium of it upon me, but in 
this he is mistaken, for my engagements with him plainly shew I coun- 
tenanced no such commerce, and that my advantages were computed on a 
fair management on his part. If he chose to risk a contraband trade and 
defraud the customs as more beneficial to himself than the fair advantages 
he was to derive, surely this should not be imputed to me. The culpability 
entirely rests on his own shoulders, as no punishment could be inflicted, 
until a detection was made of those illicit practices which I was a stranger 
to, for it will appear from the evidence I shall examine, that he had 
repeatedly urged me to allow a contraband traffick which 1 as constantly 
rejected, and at the same time informed him that if he did engage in such 
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transactions and was discovered, the salt would be liable to confiscation, 
and he vould loose the whole. Yet this man has the impudence to prostitute 
truth by so gross an assertion as that I orcered him to make clandestine 
sales which,upon my honor and everything I hold dear and sacred I never 
did. But the hope of gratifying a party by villifying me, which he may 
have been taught to believe a means of obtaining his ends, I apprehend, 
must have made him introduce such a falsehcod. Possibly I might have 
devised better checks than such as had been placed before my time, for 
preventirg such malpractices, and in consequence be blamed for not doing 
it, but when the multiplicity of affairs to be transacted and the pressure of 
business in the station I filled at Dacca is considered, it is not to be wondered 
at if I :nterfered not in the minute detail of the customs, an office in a 
degree too wholly independent of the Chiefskip. 

My znemies, nay my friends, will naturally say, from so small a quantity 
of salt to be provided for the Company as 50,000 maunds, and that only at 
Rs. 80 the 100 maunds, how was it possible you could expect such a profit 
as Rs. 65,000 without authorising illicit practices. I well knew a great 
quantity of salt could be made at Savagepore. I knew it was there an 
immemorial custom for the workman to be compensated for bis labour by 
a proporzon out of the produce. I likewise know that by increasing this 
proportion (an act which could not be detected by a legal proof.) large 
douceurs were to be drawn, and lastly that a sirplus quantity, if not embezzled 
or the manufacture ill-managed, must result to the Company. From these 
three sources Rs. 65,000 might reasonably be derived, and after all a handsome 
compensation to the manager for the 50,000 maunds ought to yield the whole 
advance back and the surplus 105 per 100 maunds. i 
-~ The Selimabad contract is at Rs. 110 per тоо maunds. The quantity he 
engaged to deliver was 103,000 maunds, bu: with management it should 
produce zs appears by old accounts 1,30,000 and which he said he would 
deliver. The purckase of this at Rs. 50 per kundred maunds yields on the 
1,03,000 maunds, a profit of Rs. 61,600, and then the surplus which this man 
has douttless made away with of 27,000 maunds at Rs. 137 per 100 maunds, 
purchased or worked at the rate of Rs. 50 per 100 maunds, gives a profit of 
Rs. 87 рег 100 maunds or Rs. 17,400. Deduct thisfrom his engagement to 
account with me for Rs. 60,000 he gives to himself 19,000 Rupees, so that 
even supposing he got nothing by his engagement with me for Savagepore, 
he ought to have made enough by Selimabad where he has embezzled and 
brought in a balance against me. 

I heve told you what is my intention. I desire not to benefit my fortune 
in any manner the public may disapprove, or take from the Company's purse 
in order to put into my own. If, therefore, the Company think themselves 
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entitled to the profits arising from the salt contracts I engaged in, I will 
account with them to the last shilling. But if the Company claim no right to 
themselves, mine, of course, remainto me, nor can they be affected, because in 
Bengal names for it will appear the interest and responsibility is, mine, though 
inconformity with public orders Hindoos were ostensibly the contractors. Yet, 
however, the Company may determine from my reasons with regard to 
establishing this mode of right in future. I have to hope and expect that the 
past advantages which have accrued when the then state of affairs and my 
station are considered, will be secured to me. 

The reason for precluding Europeans from farms and contracts in the 
first instance, was their screening themselves from the Dewanny powers under 
the laws of England, and by such means evading payment of their rents, but 
as the objection could not be made to their having an interest under the 
powers of the Dewanny, ina variety of farms and contracts, the whole 
responsibility, though not ostensibly, is European. I notice this that it may not 
be said I infringed a Regulation in taking these contracts. For ostensibly 
Iam not the contractor, however, really I may be so. 


No. 436. ` 
CALCUTTA, 
To EDWARD WHELER, EsQ. The 25th March 1775. 
Sir, 

By Mr. Plowden I was lately favored with your letter of the 27th March 
1774. Exclusive of my wish I may have to merit your friendship the warm 
affection I am bound by to Mrs. Barwell has fully engaged me to the 
interests of Mr. Plowden. The circumstances of the times are too well 
known to you to lead you to imagine that it can be at present in my power 
to serve Mr. Plowden essentially. Any proposition from me would in all 
probability be opposed. АП, therefore, I can pretend a merit from, is my sup- 
port and concurrence to any measure for the benefit of Mr. Plowden, and that 
you may with confidence depend upon. 


No. 437. 
CALCUTTA, 


To Mrs. MARY BARWELL. The 28th March 1775. 


My dear Sister, 


I have not to time to write to all the gentlemen I ought. Do, therefore, 
make to those who may have expected letters from me, the best apology 
you can, particularly to Purling and Sullivan. 
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My letters t@Lords North and Sandwich anc to Mr. Savage are sent 
open for your perusal. as they treat noz оп алу personal topicks. Some 
information from yourself will probably be necessary on those points. I 
choose rather фо entrust such communications to your discretion than to make 
them directly myself to the persons, for | was entirely ignorant of their 
views and diffident of the manner that might be agreeable to them in 
treating suchematters. I flatter myself from the papers you have, you will 
be fully mistress oi all points that are personal y of moment to myself and 
the Governor, and I am sure I cannot have a more zealous and able advocate 
to set things in the best light than yourself. 

I could wish that by some means or other, the following anecdote might 
reach Lord North and get abroad without involy-ng me personally in the 
communication. The promulgation of it is necessary, because it sets in 
a clear light the dispositition and views o? the new members, particularly 
of Col. Monson. : 

The Rannee Bowannee some time since presented a petition to the 
Board for relief in matters that concerned -ke interests of her zemindarry. 
Colonel Monson upon being applied to, made answer that if she had any 
complaints to make against the  Governor-Geaeral etc. they should be 
listened to and her business considered, but the Rarnee Bowannee's officers 
replying they had no complaints to prefer, the Colonel dismissed them. 
Subsequently Raja Nuncomar and some of the Colonels servants called 
them and gave them to understand that the only way they had to 
obtain what they solicited, was by charging tke Governor with malversations, 
that the Rannee of Burdwan by this means hed effected all her purposes, 
and that if they followed her example, the same success would attend their 
business, but if they neglected this advice, they had nothing to expect from 
the countenance of the new members. Can there ое anything more shame- 
ful than this transaction? Yet true as it is, the fact cannot be brought upon 
the records without exposing the Rannee o: Rajshaye to inevitable ruin. A 
decided mzjority of the Board determined in their object, will instantly 
make her a victim to their displeasure without hesitating about the means 
to accomplish it. A circumstance that strongly corroborates the relation 
given me by the Rannee Bowannie's officers is the rejection of the application 
they made to the Council of Muxadavad wko have no power to grant the 
relief solicited by the Rannee. How very different is this mode of 
proceeding to that adopted by the same gentleman upon the Rannee of 
Burdwan's application. The end, however, is exactly the same as well as 
the means of obtaining that end. 

I have not written to my young friend, Stuart You must, therefore, lay 
before him what is necessary. Mr. Robinson likewise I have neglected 
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to address, as well as Col. McLeane and Mr. Graham. E downasl am 
by a weight of business it is not possible for me to be go attentive to all 
my correspondents as I wish. The deficiency, of course, you must supply. 

I shall send a short lette to Mr. Wheler, and you may be assured 
as far aslays in me I will advance the interests of Mr. Plowden. He lives 
in Mr. Francis's family. 

Mr. Levius is happily provided for through Mr. Francis, I believe. He 
is fully sensible of my friendy intentions to him, but I have no further 
merit in his appointment ta the Military Storkeeper's office than in not 
dissenting from it. It was agitated by Mr. Francis. Had it been proposed 
by me it would as certainly hzve been rejected. 

Under this cover you will receive some detached minutes hastily spoken 
by me in support of the Gcvernor-General's conduct touching the adjourn- 
ment of the Council, and derying the members any authority to arraign 
him or to subvert the order of the Government by any attempt to degrade 
the dignity of his office and -ender the Governor-General contemptible in 
the eyes of all ranks and degrzes of people. 





Nos. 438-39. 
Calcutta, 30 March 1775, To Jeremiah Tinkar. Of no interest. 
3 April » J.C. to P. A. Sapte. P 
No. 440. + 
CALCUTTA, 
To THE HoN'BLE FREDERICK STUART The gth April 1775. 


Dear Stuart, 

You will hear by this ship the various matters brought against Hastings. 
Though the proof may not to be most full and clear, they are sufficient to ruin 
him in the public estimation. I am concerned to find he is so vulnerable and 
names of so many involved with him. Should the same spirit continue the 
charcoal mark will be fixt on elmost every Indian and the support I, your 
friend, have given him may ul imately affect me. If it does I shall fairly stile 
him my evil genius, equally sa in his elevation as in his fall. How far it may 
be in the power of my friends to shield me from participation of the stigma 
fixt on Mr. Hastings I cannot iell. | 

You must apply to my siscer for further lights and act as your judgment 
leads you. The part I have teken J shall strictly pursue, but to the measures 
of the Ministry whatever they may be, I have strictly enjoined my family to 


conform. 
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\ No. 441. 
CALCUTTA, 


To Mrs. MARY BARWELL. The 17th May 1775 
My dear Sistér, 


From пу last letter you will naturally imagine that whatever was the rage 
of opposition against Mr. Hastings, no personal Ill will would have been 
extended to me, and indeed, I flattered myself from the exterior deportment of 
General C avering, etc., that a degree of candor would have marked their 
conduct towards me. [n this I find myself egregioisly mistaken, for soon after 
writing to vou and which letter I showed to the Gemeral, the mask was thrown 
off and the enclosed paper produced at the Board You may imagine my 
surprise at so covert and unfair a mode of proceedimg, when in all probability 
by exhibiting in secret a charge by the last suip of the season they precluded 
me from all means of vindicating myself to the Company, until the dispatch 
of the ships of the next season, and this would гзаГу have been the case, 
had not the destination of the Northumberland been accidentally altered 
owing to her detention in the river until the ssason was past for her proceed- 
ing to Fort St. George. Now the public may judge of my conduct is my 
only solicitide. | am wholly indifferent to tae opinion of a faction which may, 
indeed, call names and auger me with the illiberality cf the invectives thrown 
out, but if by the preservation of facts my character is not traduced, I can 
forgive the baseness that attempts it, amply gratified in rising superior to the 
acts of calumny. The heinous offence charged to ne by General Clavering, 
etc., is that in January 1774, a few months after I succeeded to the charge of 
the Dacca Chiefship, I asserted а right tota» sait farms held by my pre- 
decessors, and in so doing sacrificed the inzerests of the Company and the 
trust reposed in me, because an old obsolete orde: 5f the Company's forbade 
Europeans having any interest in farms, and becaise the profits I made upon 
the salt cortracts should have been carried zo the credit of the Company. In 
my letter of—I informed you on what principle that obsolete order from the 
Company was given, and that it had been invariablr allowed to Europeans to 
take farms after a mode which subjected them to zh» laws and usages of the 
country Government. l need not, therefore. enter г further explanation here, 
but that in the names of black people I found the salt contracts of Dacca had 
been taken by the Chief and had been a soarce of advantage to his station 
antecedent to the time I was advanced to it. General Clavering, etc.. urge the 
contracts were made at too low rates and collusivety set apart for the Dacca 
Chief. Admitting it is so (which I cannot allcw urless they will prove higher 
offers were tendered and rejected than those which were accepted), how can 
it apply to me? did I make the contracts? had I any power or authority at the 
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time they were made at Dacca in 1772? No, aud yet with matdhless effrontery 
the countrary is insinuated by the minute of the Majority, which was secretly 
sent to the Court of Directors and kept from my knowledge, until the Anson 
had sailed, when it was introduced on the public proceedings of ghe Council. 
In fhe Resolutions since past, it is said the Company is entitled to the 
advantages I reaped by manufacturing the salt, and in another article of the 
same resolutions, that the farm is the property of the Armenians, hecause they 
are the securities for the performance of the conditions under which it is 
leased by the Company. Can anything be more contradictory to common sense 
and reason than to assent in one place that the Company is entitled to certain 
conditions on a certain public lease, and again that exclusive of those con- 
ditions the Company is entitled to the profits made by the lessee? Admitting 
the lease which is not attempted to be questioned, it is evident the only right 
the Company have is in the conditions under which it is granted, and those 
conditions being once performed, any benefit beyond them can only centre 
with the contractor or farmer. The competition, therefore, I justly observe 
is between the Armenian and me, in which the public have no interest, and 
that they must either account to me, or I to them as shall be adjudged by 
the Supreme Court of Justice upon the prosecution I have commenced against 
them. Although it is remarked by the Majority in their resolutions that the 
management of salt manufacture had been entrusted to the Armeniéns, no 
notice is taken of the abuse for which they were deprived of the management. 
The reason is plain. Those abuses were of a public nature, distinct and entirely 
unconnected with their private agreement for certain profits to me, and of 
course incapacitated them from being continued in employ by the Company, 
even if they had been in the first instance farmers or contractors of Government. 
By their engagements under me as Chief of Dacca they were to answer all the 
conditions of the public lease ; one was to deliver all the salt they manufactured 
to the Company, but instead of this, it is proved they clandestinely conveyed 
away 12,000 maunds of salt of the last year’s produce which had been lodged 
in the warehouse, and in the year they were dismissed, as much more as they 
could collusively make away with, by which abuse of their trust they fell short 
of the quantity expressly engaged to be delivered to the Company, 30,000 
maunds in their contract with me for the Selimabad salt and ran off all the 
surplus made at Duckinsavagepore, urging in excuse that it was to enable 
them to answer their pecuniary engagements to me, forgetting in this absurd 
assertion it was obviously my interest that they should have delivered all the 
salt to the Company, as in that case I could have paid myself from the money 
they would have been entitled to from the Company and have settled it off in 
account with them, whereas by their secretly and clandestinely running the 
salt I was deprived of the security and obliged, as the contractor with the 
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they neither had originally the management, nor more origirally the securities, 
but come atfirst into the management by a private sub-contract in the 
fourth degree from the original proprietor the Chief, and in the third degree 
from the ostensible security to the Company, Bulram. I cgnfess I cannot 
see what particular merit has recommended the Armenians to the considera- 
tion, of the Majority. It cannot be for the faithful discharge of the trust 
they held under the Chief of Dacca. In that they were notoriously culpable 
and stand detected and exposed by their own confession in a clandestine 
` appropriation to the detriment of the public revenue. Their affirming they 
were authorised in it by Mr. Grueber and shared with him such appropria- 
tion is no excuse. It would, indeed, palliate their offence, it did not appear 
to me in the light of a finesse to involve Mr. Grueber and utterly incapacitate 
him from checking all their future collusive management of the salt. But 
what excuse can they make in my time? I never warranted any clandestine 
appropriation of the salt; all my advantages were to derive from a fair 
execution of the contract on their part, and my collateral security from their 
pecuniary engagements to me, was the Company’s treasury on which in the 
name of Radhachurn Dey I should have had claim in proportion to the 
extraordinary quantities of salt delivered by the Armenians. It was, there- 
fore, as obviously against my interests, as the interests of the public, that 
the Armenians should secret the salt manufactured by them, as much as it 
might prove their interest to do it. Next it cannot be for delivering the full 
quantity of salt contracted for under me to the public, for in Salimabad they 
have fallen short about 30,000 maunds, and at Dackinsavagepur they have 
made away with 12,000 maunds after an accounts had been gained of it, 
after it had been lodged in the gofahs (salt warehouse) and after it had been 
sold by the Company. Next it cannot be that because for these public 
malversations the Board of Dacca at which Mr. Barwell was head, deprived 
them of all connection with the salt farms, that they are fitted better for the 
management of them and men worthy of public trust. If this cannot be, 
may I ask in what their merit to public favour consists? Other farmers 
would have been turned out fifty times for their abuses, and yet these men 
who were under-contractors detected of defrauding equally the public and 
individuals, have conferred on them the rights of their principal whom they 
have equally deceived and abused. If their merit is decided by this criterion 
they are welcome to their reward, and I am satisfied with the obloquy of 
having dismissed them from my agency and the oppression of having 
usurped the rights now decreed them. 

What advantage the Company is to derive from this decision, does not 
appear to me. The end and object of the Armenians’ application to the 
Council as pointed out in my letter to Mr. Sumner the Secretary, are, indeed, 
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in a degree obtained, but upon what principles of equity a claim litigated 
by indivicuals has been thus determined, will be hareafter pointed out in the 
judgment to be passed upon it by the Judicature ta wrich І had previously 
submitted my pretensions and the claim I groumded on those pretensions 
and the express engagement of the Armenians. 

That? have acted against law in holding salt contract of Dacca after 
the 1st day of August 1774, is a declaration consisteat with the views of the 
Majority. But if I understand the spirit and words of the Act of Parliament 
prohibiting Europeans trading in salt, the law will not pronounce me guilty 
of ans breach of the Act, and that I might Ъз noways obnoxious to the law. 
Before the expiration of the 9 months limited by the Act, I sold all the 
property - had in the salt farms on certain specified conditions, but as I all 
along esteemed the right in those farms to be more in the station of the 
Chief of Dacca than in myself after I left that statian, any benefits deriving 
from zhe sale I had made in consequence of the prohibitory clause in the 
Act oi Parliament would dona fide have been accounted for to my successor, 
had he judged himself entitled to it. If he did not I saw no objection to my 
benef.ttinz from the sale I made, instead of letting the advantage fall wholly 
into the hands of the men to whom I had disposed of the contract. For 
further particulars I refer to the enclosed papers, but as these are extremely 
diffus2 and involved, it becomes necessarv to give you a connected view of 
the transection that you might not be bewildered im a labyrinth. 

I begin this sheet distinctly from the rest, for although it has relation to 
matter previously recited, yet it may not be necessary for you to make use of 
it l:isa common observation anda true one chat when the malevolent 
desig3 of Party is frustrated to fix a stigma on an» character it intends to 
depreciat2, that it proceeds from facts to .nventions and from arguments to 
assertions unsupported by proof against the person obnoxibus to Party. 
And as every personal indignity is not always bo-ne with equal placidness 
of temper, it frequently happens that a vilifying expression is retorted with 
epithsts suited to that expression. The General az the Revenue Board made 
use of larguage that excited my resentment, and as I could not on the instant 
suppress my sense of the injury, I very plainly spoke my sentiments of the 
man who should presume to say “that I had ac:ed contrary to the dictates _ 
of honour and in direct contradiction to my solema sath.” As I pointed my 
speech direct to the General, he applied it to himself, but in his letter calling 
upon ше in consequence he does not avow tae language at which I took 
fire, and as he did not avow it when in answer to his call, I bid him recollect 
whether the expression or language he used was not such as I had noticed. 
I detsrmimed to satisfy my own honor and meet aim, and subsequently to 
make such declaration before the persons present when I gave the affront as 
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I could with propriety. The series of letters with the apology I read at the 
Council table, will give you a full idea of the subject. I am still of opinion 
the General made use of the words, which] pronounced could only be 
uttered by a person deserving the epithets I bestowed upon him, but as he 
did not avow the words and declared at the Council table he had no intention 
of giving me a personal affront, I said I was sorry for the epithets I had used, 
that had brought on so disagreeable a consequence and might have 
terminated unhappily, although I met him on the cool deliberate principle of 
vindicating my honour from aspersion and not raising my hand against his 
life. The Governor likewise thinks with me the General did make use of 
the words I noticed, but observed if he had not chosen to avow them, it 
would be improper in me to insist on his having used them. 

I have the pleasure to advise you I have paid into treasury of the Dutch 
Company at Chinsurah a sum equal to £30,000 on condition of having bills 
on the Dutch Company payable in London granted to me in November next. 
As these bills will be in your favour] ат thus early in my advice, as the 
remittance is certain and to be relied on, as much as if the bills were in this 
instant in your possession. The bills will all be payable in three months 
after they are presented to the bankers who are to honour them. 

P.S.—From the determined faction of the new Members, General 
Clavering, Col. Monson and Mr. Francis, it is necessary you exert all your 
powers in favour of Hastings and your Brother. 


No. 442. 
CALCUTTA, 
To Mrs. MARY BARWELL. - The 17th May 1775. 


My dear Sister, 


Ín my letter of this date you have all that relates particularly to my- 
self. I wish to give you in this a general notion of the various measures 
of the Majority, the accidental occurances in consequence; but there is 
such a multiplicity of matter that my ideas are confused, and I scarcely 
know how to beg in the relation. 

The system laid down by the New Members you are already informed, 
was to vilify the characters of every man who was or had been in employ 
and to increase that popular odium with which the Indians had long 
struggled. To this.end it was necessary to represent past Governments as 
uniform scenes of corruption, and every one who had been in office acting 
in them conformably to a fixt and general state of venality that had long 
subsisted and prevailed, even to the time of the establishment of the new 
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Government. And as reformation and virtue are the inexhaustible 
pretexts of every administration at its commercement and peculiarly 
insisted upon by every faction that hasin view tke obtainment of the first 
offices о: Government, such professions skorld Le received with the utmost 
distrust, and regarded only in the degree they cperate for the public benefit. 
The true test of every measure of Government is the good that is to result 
from it. Therefore any which the zeal of party adcpts that does not stand 
this test, may at once be denounced partial and ca.culated to impose on the 
credulity of mankind to the prejudice of perticuler men. The Legislature 
certainly designed the 1 August 1774 tobe & new era in the annals of India 
and constituted a Government with such powers 25 xight, if properly directed, 
have prcduced every benefit the Legislature had in v ew, and as I am convinced, 
` it never was imagined that powers giver. со be exercised in regulating affairs 
of Government providing for its future interests and stability, and for 
securing every possible advantage to the mother country, would even be 
prostituted to party designs and aims. The disappointment to the nation and 
Company wil be great, when it appears zhat al matters of moment and 
consequence, have been neglected in a great degree for no other object than 
that of finding fault and seeking out every possibe occasion for cavil and 
traducticn. What excuse can be made for such a concuct ? Can any reasonable 
man believe (whatever may have been the mistak2s or demerits of their 
predecessors) that it is laudable ? Rather they wiil say their time would have 
been better employed in attending to the immediaze and consequential affairs 
of the Government entrusted to them and placing them on a permanent and 
stable fosting, and they will naturally ask why th:s has not been done, and 
why so much of their time and care have 5een given to fruitless researches, 
and whether the mistakes and demerits cf others, or their own acts as 
supreme guardians of a State is to prove the criterion of thei? merit with and 
services to, the public. 

In my letter of the 28th March I mentioned to rou the requisition made 
of the Rennee Bowannee, Zemindar of Rajshaye, by Col. Monson, and in what 
manner Raja Ramkissen, her adopted son, had been -reated and the effects of 
that treazment upon him. This adopted soa by tke late Administration was not 
acknowledged as heir or successor to the Farnee Bowannee's zemindarry, 
but the right of succession insisted on in behalf o? ine Company upon failure 
of issue, znd provided no legal heir could establish his claim in opposition 
to the rigats of Government to the heirship of all lands upon the extinction of 
a zemindzr's family. Adoptions when they do not prejudice the Government's 
rights аге universally allowed by the immemorial vsages and customs of the 
country. Such adoptions are not of force, until the sanction of Government 
has been granted to them. Was it otherw' se, no lar ds could possibly fall into 
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the Government, as families by adopting in failure of heirs would be per- 
petuated to infinity. The Rannee Bowannee's two great objects were rst 
(August) to fix the adoption of Ramkissen and his succession in consequence 
to her estate, the 2nd, to dispossess the farmer of her revenue апа obtain 
the management of it to herself. "These, I understand, are points which the 
Majority have promised to secure to her on condition of her taxing the 
Members of the late Government directly or indirectly by their banians and 
dependants with presents made. The result has been that the Governor's 
banian, Mr. Middleton's banian, Mr. Graham's banians, etc., names are recited 
in an accounts delivered into the Councilas receivers of sundry sums to the 
amount of upwards of 2 lacs of rupees, butfor what services or on what 
occasion does not appear, and the whole is so loosely affirmed that it carries 
all the appearance of a made-up accusation in order to fix the patronage of 
the New Members, and gain for the Rannee Bowannee the two objects she 
has so much at heart, the fixing Ramkissen's adoption and the obtaining the 
management of her zamindary now held in farm. The first is obviously 
against the interests of Government, as the Government will thereby be 
deprived of the lands which would otherwise fall in, and the second is 
obviously in breach of the public engagements under which the farmer now 
collects the revenue of Rajshaye. Yet for allthis, I am certain, the Rannie's 
requests will be complied with, and some pretext or other used to give the 
measure a color of justice. Nevertheless, the management is so plain that I 
think New Members will be disappointed and covered with shame for bribing 
the Rannee Bowannee of Rajshaye in which light alone their acquiescence to 
her requests can be received, for it certainly was bargained for and the 
condition it was granted upon, the Rannie's charging the banians of the 
Governor with the receipt of sundry sums as presents made by her. 

The arts by*which obloquy is thus cast on many characters, though hitherto 
successful in a degree, have not proved entirely so. One Cummauloo Dein has 
laid before the public some curious and most extraordinary transactions 
relating to the manner of procedure of the principal agents, Raja Nun 
Comar and Mr. Fowke, in the business of collecting accusations against the 
Governor, etc., for the New Members to lay before the Council, that is before 
themselves to transmit to Europe. This Cummauloo Dein being strangely 
involved, and apprehensive of consequences from the use going to be made 
of different papers to which Nun Comar and Fowke had influenced him to 
subscribe, to disentangle himself went to the Chief Justice and made a 
deposition circumstantiall relating the particulars of the facts into which 
Nun Comar and Fowke had drawn him and the stages and progress to the 
day of his appearing before the Judges. As by this deposition, a design was 
obviously formed by Nun Comar and Fowke to asperse the characters and 
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reputations of different persons and the Governor's Mr. Vansittart’s and my 
name being expressly mentioned in Cummauloo Dien’s affidavit, I received with 
the others a letter from the Judges requesting my attendance at an examination 
of сегіа п persons who upon the oath of Cummailoo Dein, were charged 
with ccnspiring against my character and reputation, etc., in order to a 
prosecu-cion of the persons if there appeared sufficient cause. You тау 
imagine my surprize when upon reading the affidevit of Commauloo Dein I 
perceived mention made in it of a paper which he declared Nun Commar and 
Fowke had made him subscribe to setting against my name payment of 40,000 
rupees which I declare I never received, пог ever before heard of. Warmed by 
such abominable business, no sooner had Mr. Fowke finished his harangue on 
honor and virtue and the integrity of his character than I began to make my 
observa-ions on the nature of the transactions with which he was charged 
before tae Judges, remarking it would have beem more consistent with that 
openness and candor he professed in words, to hav2 given me information of 
the accvsation he was about to lay befor» the public, as probably I might 
have had it in my power to have convinced kim о: its fallacy and explained 
and set it in alight that would not have reflected on my name, but that 
the proceeding as it appeared was dark and like the state of an assassin 
who skulks from detection. Angered heart ly by this he arose and said —'' Sir I 
call upon you to declare upon your honor whether zou have not received the 
money." ! replied, “ Sir, I have not.” The Judges interposed forbidding me to 
answer any questions and commanding silence, for high words had arisen 
and Mr. Sowke had said, “ Sir, I will talk with you Fereafter," and I had replied 
“you ar» most welcome ; you will always fnd me prepared to hear and answer 
you.” Some hours after, for the examination befor2 the Judges lasted from 10 
in the morning to 11 oclock at night, the existence of this paper in which my 
name was mentioned was absolutely denied ty Mr. Fowke, and to my surprize 
he has ever since persisted in his denial of it, although the call he made upon 
me to declare upon my honor whether 1 had received the money charged 
to my accounts in that paper, implied positively that such a paper had been 
in his pcssession, and that he supposed I had received the money, of which 
Nun Comar had given him an account, but as he n-w uniformly denies the 
paper, end no legal proof can be brought of its heving evér existed, I did 
not take any security or was bound over t» prosecate, for I was not in the 
same predicament with the Governor and Mr. Vansittart, and the only 
offence committed against me was the paser which it is affirmed by Nun 
Comar and Fowke never existed. However, as the Governor and Mr. 
Vansittart prosecute I will put Cummaa oo Dein to the proof of the paper 
and havz the denial of Fowke and Nun Comar made in the most public and 
solemn manner that no reflection may be cast cn my character for not 
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bringing the matter to a public disavowal or proof. In consequence of this 
examination Nun Comar and Mr. Fowke were bound to take their trials at 
the next sessions for a conspiracy. The former was bailed by Col. 
Thornton and Captain Webber, the aid-de-camps of GeneraleClavering, who 
knowing nothing of Nun Comar, must have acted by the General’s orders and 
the other by Mr. Farrer who appeared as Counsel in behalf of Fowke and 
said he was commissioned to offer any bail that might be demanded; he was 
sent, it is supposed, by Col. Monson with the General’s concurrence and Mr. 
Francis’s. When we see the first people in the Government interfere in 
behalf of men charged with base actions, what are we to imagine? Will the 
public believe it proceeds from conviction of their innocence of the crimes 
with which they are charged ? But this can never be, for it is notoriously known 
that Nun Comar is capable of any species of villany andis a character 
branded for various deceptions and intrigues. Not satisfied with bailing Nun 
Comar the very evening after the examination before the Judges, General 
Clavering, Col. Monson, Mr. Francis and the dependants on their families, 
set out from the General’s house in two coaches and a post-chaise and four 
horses with various other vehicles, paid a visit to Nun Comar. In all the time 
of Nun Comar’s prosperity in the zenith of his power, never did he see so 
formal and ostentatious a cavalcade, nor never had such extraordinary 
honors paid to him. It would seem as if it was intended to insult the Governor 
and every moderate man, the Judges and the authority of the Supreme Court 
of Justice, and to impress the native Indians with an idea of their power 
and determination to over-rule all obstacles in pursuit of their system and 
absolute sway in the Government. 

In this state matters rested from the 22nd April to the 4th or 5th instant, 
and in the interval a charge of forgery against Nun Comar which had been 
long in suspênse, was brought forward and the witnesses so pointed that 
he was committed for felony on the 5th or 6th instant. It will scarcely be 
believed that under such circumstances that General Clavering and his party 
would have interfered to check the course of justice by an attempt to remove 
the criminal from the country goal, to which effect they addressed the Judges, 
alleging they were influenced by a principle of humanity to interpose in 
behalf of Nun Comar, as they understood from a sincere and true piety and 
regard to the tenets of his religion being a Hindoo, he had refused all 
sustenance and could not, nor would not, take any aliment while he continued 
under confinement in the common prison, and in the same letter affirmed a 
right to interpose, when the operation of the Judicature proved oppressive 
to the natives, saying that all the subject of the Dewanny Government were 
peculiarly placed under their protection as the Council of State, and it was 
their duty to extend such protection to them where they applied for relief 
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under any species of oppression, and that the judicial powers of the Supreme 
Court of Justice in their operation upon Hindoo natives attached to the 
severe tenets of their religion, might under many circumstances and in 
particular cases be greviously oppressive, that they conceived it to be so in 
the present instance and proposed that Nun Comar should return to his own 
house over which a guard should be placed, or have apartments assigned 
him in the Fort under a military guard. The Chief Justice, etc., replied that 
it was a mere pretext used by Nun Comar, that the restraint under which 
they had put him would not, as he pretended, deprive him of his caste, that 
they had taken the opinions of the religious and found the laws of the Shasta 
declare any contamination from his confinement was to be removed by some 
trifling oblations without any prejudice to his sect or religious principles; 
that as to the alternatives proposed it was not in the power of the Judges to 
resign the civil authority into the bands of the military by releasing Nun 
Comar from prison and entrusting his person to à guard of soldiers, conclud- 
ing with this remark that if Nun Comar's religion was a sufficient plea in 
Bar to his commitment, every Hindoo of his or of a superior sect were 
perpetually exempted and would not be made amenable to their Judicature. 
Nothing could be so absurd as this application to the Judges upon such 
ground, for if General Clavering, etc. had only enquired whether Hindoos 
were usually committed to and confined in prison on judicial processes, 
they would have found it to have prevailed ever since Calcutta had 
existed, and that Brahmins of a far higher sect that Nun Comar had suffered 
close imprisonment for years. The Judges, however, to avoid the appearance 
of severity, have allotted Nun Comar the best apartments in goal, permit 
him daily to repair under charge of the goaler to his tent erected just without 
side the walls to perform the offices of religion and to eat his food. This 
interposition of the Council General with the Judges, as might *naturally be 
supposed, caused much speculation and gave rise to various conjectures and 
surmises which received additional force from the General, Col. Monson 
and Mr. Francis sending two or three times every day to prison to enquire 
after Nun Comar’s health and the Gentlemen in their families frequently 
visiting him in his confinement; not only this, but Lady Anne Monson, 
Mrs. Clavering and the Misses Claverings sending their compliments and 
enquiries after his health, a practice so unusual and so extraordinary in this 
country that І am not surprised, it should create a, rumour of its being the 
intention of Council General to remove Nun Comar from the goal by force, 
“if the Judges would not be otherwise prevailed on to remit his confinement. 
This report is just touched on in one of the Chief Justice’s letters and treated 
as an idle rumour by him, but it is taken up in a high tone by (the General 
and his Party) the Majority of the Council General who reflect on the Chief 
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Justice charging him directly with having allowed such an aspersion to have 
had weight with him and declaring on oath, God knows how truly, that they 
never had an item of such a rumour, until they read of it in his letter. What 
they may have heard I cannot say, but I declare upon my hénour that for 
these ten days past in most companies I have frequently heard it was a 
question whether General Clavering, etc., would not use force if other means 
failed to remove Nun Comar from the country prison. Nor,in this to be 
wondered at taking all circumstances into your view, for on the Monday 
following his commitment which was on the Saturday night preceding, the 
Council General sent for the Sheriff and the Deputy Sheriff and the keeper of 
the prison and examined them severally touching the confinement of Nun 
Comar and then addressed the Judges to remit it. The further countenance 
of sending every two or three hours to enquire after and compliment Nun 
Comar, and the General and Col. Monson enjoining their ladies to do the 
same, and the Gentlemen of their families visiting him, and they publicly 
declaring their partronage of Nun Comar ; I say, taking all these circum- 
stances together, isit to be wondered at that strange rumours prevail, 
and that all degrees of men are in suspense and know not to what lengths 
the Majority of the Council General will proceed? The Native inhabitants 
are strangely startled, so much so that it will not surprize me, if these arts 
deter the evidence and save Nun Comar from the ruin which hangs over 
him. 

Exclusive of all this, to impress on the minds of the Natives the highest 
idea of their dispotic sway in the Government, the Majority on the Tuesday 
following, because the Begum Guardian to the Nabob would not authenticate 
the accusations falsely preferred in her name by Nun Comar against the 
Governor, superseded her from her office. The plea is a false balance stated in 
the accounts delivered by her in the year 1772, when shetook upon her the 
guardianship and management of the Nabob’s household. The papers in 
support of this charge is presented by Nunut Roy a dependant of Nun 
Comar's to be copied by him from original papers in the Nizamut office, to 
which he formerly belonged and by Mr. James Grant (who formerly lived 
with Mr. Floyer and went to England with him), the dirty instrument of 
this dirty business. This Nanut Roy with his papers are introduced to the 
public. I have said already that upon this ground without any examination 
the Begum is dismissed from the guardianship and household. Not only 
this, but she is further mortified by the appointment of Raja Goordass, the 
son of the Nun Comar beforementioned, to the charge of her office and person. 
Mr. Goring is deputed to execute this order, to receive the papers and 
accounts of the Nizamut, and with Messrs. Maxwell and Anderson to form 
a Committee at Muxadvad to examine and report upon them. What will you 
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at a distance think of it? A Princess of one of the most potent sovereigns 
of the East, until the influence established by the English arms treated 
with so little ceremony? But it has answered the purpose; every man of 
consequence ig frightened out of his senses and all ranks of natives shrink 
before a power so decisive and resistless. | 

The false balance which is said to be stated in the accounts delivered 
at the accession of the Begum іп 1772 I have reason to think, will prove 
on investigation to be a groundless charge, a mere engine created by party 
to give color for her removal and to blind the people in England as to the 
real object of the charge and the end proposed to be accomplished by 
raising the son of Nun Comar to the supreme power over the Nabob’s 
household. 

Agreeably to the same system the Majority have removed from his 
office Gunga Govind Sing, the Dewan of the Calcutta Provincial Council, a man 
obnoxious to Nun Comar and have placed in his room Ram Chunder Sein a 
creature of Nun Comar’s. The story of the man they have advanced is so 
curious that I have given it to you*. Mr. Graham knows both Gunga Govind 
and Ram Chunder and will give you the character of each. i 

The offence on which the dismission of Gunga Govind took place is such 
that I am certain, you will not credit me when I relate it. The fact, however, 
stands on the public records and will vouch the truth. A sum of money 
was due to Government from the renter of a land farm. This renter was 
at the same time a contracter to Government for the provision of salt, on 
which accounts he had a large sum of money to receive from the Company. 
When the order was given for the advance to be made to the renter accounts 
the salt, Gunga Govind insisted on selling off the sum due to Government 
account the land farms and would pay him no more than the balance 
between what he was to receive from and what he owed te Government. 
The man thought to startle him into compliance by a fictitious complaint 
charging him for withholding the money unjustly, and made his application 
to Nun Comar to whom he knew Gunga Govind was obnoxious, but in making 
the complaint he told Nun Comar he would not absolutely prefer it to the 
Council, until he has consulted with his friend, Sudder-oo-Dein, and found it 
could not be otherwise adjusted. A few days after, by the advice of Sudder- 
oo-Dein he gave up this pursuit and acquiesced to the adjustment of demands 
in the manner first proposed by Gunga Govind. Having done this he asked 
Nun Comar to return him the complaint with which he had calculated to startle 
Gunga Govind. Nun Comar told him, he had delivered it with his petition 
against Mr. Archidikin to Mr. Fowke. “ Why have you done this” replied the 
man, “it istrue I desired you to deliver the complaint against Mr. Archidikin, 





* Vide Ram Chunder Sein’s character later on. 
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but I particularly desired you to keep the other. I beg you will get it me 
back again. I have no complaint against Gunga Govind.” Nun Comar made 
answer, “ well, come to me tomorrow.” When the man came he made a difficulty 
in obtaining back the petition from Mr. Fowke, and then, as # recollecting 
himself, said, “ follow my advice and every obstacle will be removed and you 
will recommend yourself to the rew gentlemen. Mr. Fowke is very uneasy 
at what you related of him some time ago to the Governor; now if you will 
make out a paper and say the information you gave against him was at the 
Governor's instigation and go with it to Mr. Fowke, you will meet with no 
kind of difficulty in getting back the paper complaining of Gunga Govind.” The 
man answered, “how can I do this? It will bring me to shame.” Nun Comar 
observed, “it was only by Mr. Fowke’s satisfaction, it would do him no harm." 
“ Well then" returned the man, “ what shall I say ?" Nun Comar in consequence 
wrote out a paper, but when this paper was about to be made public and 
the man found himself entrapped, he went and deposed to all the 
particulars of the management before the Judges, with what related to 
his dispute with Gunga Govind. But not having got back the paper he had 
deposited with Nun Comar agairst Gunga Govind, this paper was subsequently 
delivered by Mr. Fowke into the Council, and upon this paper which proves 
nothing more against Gunga Gcvind than | have already related, and though 
the man when called before the Council and asked whether that paper was 
delivered by him, replied he never intended it should have been given into 
the Council and that he did not complain against Gunga Govind—General 
Clavering, etc., bowever, proceeded upon it, and the Majority voted the dismis- 
sion of Gunga Govind for having stopped a part of the advances ordered for the 
provision of salt and set it zgainst what was owing from the man accounts 
his land farms. Had Gunga Govind contradicted the man by denying the 
detention of the sum mentioned in the paper which had been delivered by 
the man to Nun Comar, it would have operated against himself and swelled 
into a crime, when in reality he had committed no fault. 1 ат persuaded no 
one but General Clavering and his party will condemn an officer of Govern- 
ment for setting off a demand cf Government against a claim upon it and 
accounting for the balance only on the adjustment. 

I have it notin my power zo write to any other of my friends. So pray 
excuse me and make up for the omission by giving to them the perusal of 
what is necessary for their infcrmation. 


[To be continued.] 


Mir Zafar and Sivaj-ud-DaulaB. 





ODERN writers, in dealing with the battle of Plassey and the revolution 

which took place after the battle, make several mistakes, especially 

with regard ‘to the character of Siraj-ud-daula, the relationship between 

him, Alivardi Khan, and Mir Jafar, and the age of Siraj-ud-daula, and bring 

false charges against Mir Jafar, and indirectly against the English. It is to 
correct these mistakes that I have written these few pages. 

The charges are brought directly against Mir Jafar, but as the English 
were his staunch supporters, and by the cannon and guns of the English, Mir 
Jafar succeeded to the masnad of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, blame falls 
unjustly on the shoulders of the English. Books that are written now-a-days 
in English, Urdu and Bengali, contain too many of these erroneous facts, 
and statements without foundation, and by reading these books our children 
learn to call Mir Jafar unfaithful and treacherous, and bad feeling is aroused 
towards those who helped him. Some historians say that Mir Jafar con- 
spired with the English and killed Siraj-ud-daula, or that by the instrumen- 
tality of Mir Jafar the English won the battle of Plassey and wrongfully 
killed Siraj-ud-daula. Some say that Mir Jafar took the country from the 
hands of his countrymen and handed it over to foreigners, or that the 
English got India through Mir Jafar’s collusion. Some think that Siraj- 
, ud-daula was a mere boy of 17 or 19, and so regard him as quite innocent 
and faultless, while they put all the blame upon the shoulders of those who 
were guiltless and paint them in black colours. But Siraj-ud-daula was 
not a boy. At the time of his accession his age was 27 years. He was 
killed at the age of 28. The Setr-u/-Mutagherin says that Alivardi Khan 
was appointed Naib Subadar of Behar some days after Siraj-ud-daula was 
born. Therefore according to this it is clear that Siraj-ud-daula was born in 
1729 and he succeeded in 1756. His age then was 27. See also Bengal, 
Past and Present, Vol. VII (Serial No. 15) pp. 138-140, Stewart’s History 
of Bengal, p. 420. 

In the Mussufur Namah it is mentioned that Siraj-ud-daula was born in 
1140 Hijra and sat on the masnad in 1169 Hijra. Thus his age was twenty- 
nine years. The author of the Mussufur Namah was brought up by Aliverdi 
Khan and was in Murshidabad in the time of Siraj-ud-daulah. He was an 
eyewitness to most of the facts he has recorded in the Mugsufur Namah 
which is in Persian and is still unprinted. 

Modern writers attempt to screen the true character of Siraj-ud-daula. 
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This is not right, because all the historians of the time, Persian and English, 
mention his oppression and tyrannical acts. The author of the Seir-/- 
Mutagherin, Nawab Ghulam Hussain Khan, was an able and trustworthy 
authority, and he was related bozh to Siraj-ud-daula and Mir Jafar He lived 
in or about Murshidabad at that time. He was an eyewitness of many of 
the events he records, and he gires impartially the good and bad points of 
Siraj-ud-daula, Mir Jafar and -he English. I am writing these pages on the 
authority of the Seir-uJ-Mutagherin. Mussufur Namah, Orme, private 
letters, treaties, firmans, sanzds, letters from the Nizamat records and 
English records. By these autheaticated documents I will show that Mir Jafar 
and the English were not to blane for the fate of Siraj-ud-daula. 

The Seir-ul-Mutagherin (pp. 594 & 623 of Persian text translated by 
Haji Mustafa) says :— 

“Tt was this darling of ais, (Alivardi Kban's) this beloved Seradj-ed- 
doulah, who by running up and down the streets, accustomed himself to hold 
such vile discourses, and to commit such unaccountable actions, as amazed 
every one. Patrolling every street and every lane with a cohort composed of 
Alyverdy ghan’s children and grand-children, he fell into an abominable way 
of life, that respected neither age, nor sex, but was calculated to prepare from 
afar the ruin and desolation of zbat subline building of fortune and sovereignty 
which its founder had been rearing with so much toil and danger. No notice 
was taken of so flagitious a conduct: and it was on such repeated conni- 
vances that the young man commenced a course of enormities that afforded 
materials and administered fuel, to the overtaking vengeance of an unerring 
observer. This conduct, which Aly-verdy-qhan overlooked in that infatuated 
young man, turned out to be so natural in him, that at last he became fearless, 
and was committing daily excesses and violences of all kinds, not only with- 
out the least semorse, but also without the least reprimand. He madea 
sport of sacrificing to his lust almost every person of either sex, to which he 
took a fancy; or else, he converted them without scruples into as many 
objects of the malignity of his temper, or the frolics of his inconsiderate youth. 
And having by this time provided himself with a number of followers 
consonant to his mind, he commenced a course of insolencies, infamies and 
profligacies ; and either out of that ignorance incident to that age, or because 
of an ardor natural to his const:tution, (although it was because of his perfect 
reliance on his uncle’s forbearance), such a course of life became in him his real 
character. This is so far true, that he was observed to be low spirited and 
melancholy, whenever he fell short of opportunities to commit his usual 
excesses and enormities; and they became so customany to him, that he 
acted all along without a grain of remorse, or a spark of recollection. 
Making no distinction betwixt vice and virtue, and paying no regard to the 
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nearest relations, he carried defilement whereever he went: and like a man 
alienated in his mind, he made the houses of men and women of distinction 
the scenes of his profligacy without minding either rank or station. Ina 
little timethe became as detested as Pharao: people on meeting him by 
chance used to say God save us from him!” 

I wil now give the opinion that a celebrated Frenchman of Bengal 
formed of the character of Seraj-ud-daula and his testimoney to the merits of 
Mir Jafar. M. Jean Law, Chief of the French Factory at Cassimbazar, wrote 
as follows :— 

This successor was Siraj-ud-daula a young man of twenty-four or twenty-five, very common in 
appearance. Before the death of Aliverdi-Khan the character of Siraj-ud-daula was reputed to be 
one of the worst ever known. In fact he had dlstinguished himself not only by all sorts of 
debaucheries but by a revolting cruelty. The Hindu women are accustomed to bathe on the banks 
of the Ganges. Siraj-ud-daula, who was informed by his spies which of them were beautiful, sent 
his satellites in disguise in little boats to carry them off. He was often seen, in the season when the 
river overflows, causing the ferry boats to be upset or sunk, in order to have the cruel pleasure of 
seeing the confusion of a hundred people at a time, men, women and children, of whom many, not 
being able to swim were sure to perish, If there was any necessity to get rid of some great Lord or 
Minister, Siraj-ud-daula alone appeared in the business, whilst Aliverdi Khan retired toone of his 
houses or gardens outside the town, so as not to hear the cries of the persons whom he was causing 
to be killed. Every one trembled at the name of Siraj-ud-daula. People, however flattered them- 
selves that when he became Nawab he would become more humane. Опе may judge of this by the 
terrible scene presented to us in the capture of Calcutta. : 

The violent character of Siraj-ud-daula and the general hatred for him had given many people 
the idea that he could never become Subahdar. Amongst others the English thought so...... 

Siraj-ud-daula was one of the richest Nawabs that ever lived. Without mentioning his revenues, 
of which he gave no account to the Court of Delhl, he possessed immense wealth both in gold and 
silver coin and in jewels and precious stones which had been left by tbe preceding three Nawabs. 
Nevertheless he thought only of increasing his wealth. If any extraordinary expence had to be 
met he ordered contributions, and levied them with extreme rigour. Having never known himself 
what it was to be in want of money he supposed that, in due proportion, money was as common with 
other people as with himself, and that the resources of the Europeans especially were inexhaustible. 
His violence towards them was partly due to this. In fact from his behaviour it appeared as if his 
object was to ruin everybody. He spared no one, not even his relations, from whom he took all the 
pensions and all the offices which they had held in the time of Aliverdi Khan. Was it possible for 
such a man to keep his throne? Those who did not know him intimately, when they saw him 
victorious over all his enemies and confirmed as Subahdar by a firman from the Great Mogul,# 
were forced to suppose there was in his character some great virtue which balanced his vices and 
counteracted their effects. However this young giddy-head had no talentfor government except 
that of making himself feared, and he passed at the same time for the most cowardly of men. At 
first he had showed some regard for the officers of the army, bccause untilhe was recognised as 
Subahdar he had felt the necessity of doing so. He had even appeared generous, but this quality 
which was quite contrary to his natural character, soon disappeared to make place for violence and 
greed, which turned against him all those who had favoured his elevation in the hope that Siraj-ud- 
даша would behave wisely when once he had become Subahdar, (Hill's Bengal in 1756-57. Vol. Ш 
pp. 162, 172, 173). 


* No Persian historian mentions this. 
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Mir Fafar.—The greatest difficulty which had presented itself to the English and the Seths in 
their common plan, was the choice of a person to fill the place of Siraj-ud-daula..........Possibly 
indeed the plot would have never been executed if the unlucky star of Siraj-ud-daula, or rather his 
violent character and want of consideration towards those who alone could sgpport him, had not 
produced the person in whose favour he was to be sacrificed. I mean Mir Jafar Ali Khan, a near 
relation of Siraj-ud-daula by his wife, and well-known to the Europeans, especially since the 
affair of the Ostend Company in 1744. 

This Mir Jafar Ali Khan had been for many years Bakshi or Generalissimo of the army. He 
had enjoyed the particular confidence of Aliverdi Khan, who, on his deathbed, “had recommended 
Siraj-ud-daula to him and made him swear on the Koran never to abandon him. I am certain he 
intended to keep his word, - 

Mir Jafar had always passed for а brave and scrupulously upright man Without his support 
Siraj-ud-daula would never have been Nawab. He alone kept him on his throne. He ought 
therefore to have had the greatest respect for this general. But for this he must have changed his 
hnughty disposition. Impatient of all restraint and of all those whose rank gave them the right to 
make representations to him, the grossest and most cutting insults cost him nothing. Mir Jafar, 
the favourite of Aliverdi Khan, bad much trouble ia accustoming himself to ill-treatment. He was 
only restrained by the respect due to the memory of his former master and by the remembrance of 
the oath he had taken. At last, however, he was urged beyond his patience. Sirajud-daula, by І 
know not what caprice (I believe Raja Mohan Lal had something to do with it) after having 
addressed to Mir Jafar Ali Khan the most insulting epithets in full Durbar deprived him of his office 
of Bakshi, Mir Jafar outraged by the manner In which he had been treated accepted the proposals 
which had already been made to him several times by the Seths and entered into a treaty with 
Mr, Watts. Mir Jafar was loved by the people; he had with him almost all the great officers of the 
army, to whom also there were heavy arrears of pay due from Siraj-ud-daula. (Hill's Bengal in 
1756-57, Vol III, p. 210, 211). 

After his accession Siraj-ud-daula never acknowledged the King of Delhi 
and rebelled against him and acted tyrannically towards the nobles of the 
King who were in Bengal. They and other sirdars for the safety of their 
houses aud lives and for the good of the country, combined with the English 
and dethroned Siraj-ud-daula and put Mir Jafar in his place. (P. 633, 635, 
637,640 of Seir-ul-Mufagherin. Further I will show that Mir Jafar was not the 

LA a . a . . 
Commander-in-Chief or Bakshi of Siraj-ud-daula’s army. Міг Jafar was com 
mander-in-Chief in the lifetime of Alivardi Khan. He never went with Siraj- 
ud-daula to Plassey. Siraj-ud-daula took his army under the commandership 
of Mir Madan, and his Dewan, Mohan Lal. (Setr-ul-Mutagherin, р. 637, 638, 
Mir Kasim’s letter, Yar Muhammad’s letter, Orme, p. 160, Stewart, p. 498). 
Mir Jafar with his own army of 4,000 men which he had by virtue of his mansab 
went to Plassey after Siraj-ud-daula and remained two miles away from him 
(Riyas-us-Salatin, p. 371 and Letters of Meer Qasim and Yar Mohommed and 
Map of Plassey). It should be remembered that whoever got a mansab 
from the Court of Delhi, by virtue of that mansab according to the order of 
the King, he had to keep an army of as many men as were mentioned in the 
sanad, and he used to get a certain Jagir to keep up that army and position, 
and his duty was in times of necessity to help the king and serve his govern- 
ment. (Ain-i- Akbari, etc.) Mir Jafar and Dulubram were both mansaódars of 
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the King. Міг Jafar's mansa was 4,000 men and Dulubram's mansab was 
5,000. Yar Khan's was 2,000 men who we:e under tae control of Jagat Seth 
(Orme, рр. 148, 165, Tarikh Yusuf Ali Khan and. Tarikh Bangala). The 
total of these three armies was 1 1,000. This army remained separate at the 
battle of P.assey under the control of Mir Jefar (see Map of Battle, Orme pp. 
148, 165, Vivas, p. 370). Siraj-ud-daula's own armies and their sirdars were 
nearly all cispleased with him and in heart were with Mir Jafar. Mir Jafar 
went to Plassey with the intention of leaving the country for good if Siraj- 
ud-daula wes successful. (Mussufur Namah p. 98, 198, etc.) Before the 
battle Mir Jafar had had an open rupture witk Siraj uc-daula, and so they did 
not trust each other (Stewart, p. 523, Seir-zi-Mutagkerin, p. 635, Mussufur 
Namah, p. 105, Orme, p. 167, etc). The nobles of the King and nobles of the 
country opposed Siraj-ud-daula to gain the pleasure of the King and to save 
their own lives, property and honour, and the English never fought at 
Plassey to take the country into their own bands and by that battle the 
country dic not fall into their hands (Treaty between English and Mir Jafar 
dated 4th June 1757). The English fough: for their own safety and to help 
Mir Jafar and to b-ing the country in order. After the battle all the nobles 
and the people of Bengal submitted to Mir Jafar as their subahdar, and when 
Siraj-ud-daula ran away from the battlefield to Murskidabad none joined him, 
and so he was obliged to leave Murshidabad (Seir-«J-Mutagherin, etc.) The 
King of De.hi, Alamgir II, was angry with Sira;-ud-daula because he disregarded 
him and did not acknowledge his overlordship. Therefore he ordered 
Shaukat Jung to get rid of Siraj-ud-daula and take'the Subahdari of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, but Shaukat Jung was kiled in battle by Siraj-ud-dula. 
For this reason when the King heard that S:raj-ud-dau-2z had been defeated 
by the English atthe battle of Plassey, and that Mir Jafar bad succeeded, he 
sent at once a firman of Subahdari (dated 12th Rabi-cl-sani in th fourth year 
of his reign, corresponding to December 1757), a sarad of mansab of 8,000 
men and che title of Itisham-ul-Mulk, Hesam-1d-daula Khan Bahadur 
Mahabut Jung with a jewelled sword (now in the Victoria Memorial Hall) 
to Mir Mukammad Jafar Khan, and to Colonel Clive foz his great services he 
granted a mansab of 6,000 men and the title of Zebdat-ul-Mulk Sabat Jang 
Bahadur bv a sanad dated the 12th Rabi-ul-sani in the fourth year of his reign 
corresponding to December, 1757. The King also conferred title and dignity 
on Mr. Wstts, the Resident at the Durbar of Murshicakad who had been the 
channel of communication between Mir Jafar and the English, and who had 
arranged the treaty between the former and the Eas: India Company, dated 
the 4th Jure 1757 before Plassey was fought. Ia che Proceedings of the 
Governor end Members of Council at Fort Will:am, dated the 24th January 
1758, it is written єз follows:—'' Agreed we write to the Secret Committee at 
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Fort St. George......... that we Have the pleasure to acquaint them the Nabob 
of these Provinces is confirm'd from Delhi and great honours bestowed by the 
Mogul on Colonel Clive and Mr. Watts" (Bengal Historical Records : Proceed- 
ings of the Select Committee at Fort William in Bengal 1758 : Edifed by W. K. 
Firminger, B.D., F.R.G.S., Archdeacon of Calcutta, p. 6.) Siraj-ud-daula never 
obtained from the King the usual firman conferring the subahdari as Shuja 
Khan, Serferaz Khan and Alivardi Khan did. But Shaukat Jang, his cousin, 
who was Governor of Purnea, through Nawab Ziaud-ud-daula, Jelal-ud- 
daula and Imad-ul-Mulk, secured the firman of subahdari from the King 
which was to this purport:—that he was to expel Siraj-ud-daula and take 
the subahdari of Beugal, Behar and Orissa and send to the King one crore of 
rupees as peshcash. Shaukat Jang, however, was killed. (Seir-u/-Mutagherin, 
p. 624). For these reasons the King Alamgir II and his ministers wished 
heartily to get rid of Siraj-ud-daula, and they were considering how they 
might do it. Therefore the King immediately accepted the subahdari of Mir 
Jafar and honoured all those gentlemen who were connected with this revolu- 
tion. 

There were two classes of noblemen in Bengal at that time: (1) those 
who were appointed by the King bad their title and mansab from him and 
had some office in Bengal; (2) those who were ennobled by the Subahdar 
and had some office. Mir Jafar, Dulubram, Jagat Seth, Eraj Khan, etc., were 
in the first class (Zarikh-i-Fusuf Ali Khan and other histories of Bengal). 

` All the Omras or noblemen of the first and second class of the time of Alivardi 
Khan were hostile to Siraj-ud-daula on account of his ill treatment of them. 
Mohan Lal, brother of Lutfunissa Begam, the favourite of Siraj-ud-daula, 
and Mir Madan, were made nobles by Siraj-ud-daula and the first was 
appointed Dewan-i-Kul, and the second was made commander-in-chief of 
his army. Except these two all the Amirs and Sirdars, including Siraj- 
ud-daula's own relations and kinsmen, were in favour of Mir Jafar. (Seir-ul- 
Mutagherin, pp. 594, 621, 623). | 

Siraj-ud-daula thought that Ghassiti Begam who was the eldest daugh- 
ter of Alivardi Khan while his mother, Amina Begam, was the second 
daughter, would, after the death of Alivardi Khan, put forward her claim, 
although Alivardi Khan had nominated him as his successor. For this 
reason Siraj-ud-daula went, in broad daylight, to the house of Ghassiti 
Begam’s madar-ul-maham or manager, Hossain Kuli Khan and killed him 
and his brother, Hyder Ali Khan there (Setr-ul-Mutagherin p. 595). The 
nephew of Hossain Kuli Khan, named Hossainnuddin Khan, who was at 
Dacca, was killed in the same manner as his uncle by the order of Siraj- 
ud-daula. When Siraj-ud-daula sat on the masnad he carried off his aunt 
from her house at Moti Jheel and looted all her property. He imprisoned 
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her dewan, Rajah Rajbullub, and ordered "Бе house Fe had at Dacca to be 
looted, and his son Kishendas to be brought frcm Dacca to Murshidabad 
and sent men for this purpose. Somehow the news reached Kishendas 
before the arrival of Siraj-ud-daula's men at Dacca. He took all his zenana 
and ran away from Dacca to Calcutta with the intention of going to Jagan- 
nath Кіѕһепдаѕ reached Calcutta and took skelter with the English. 
Siraj-ud-caula wished the English to hand over Kishendas to him, but the 
English did” not do so. For this reason, Sira/-cd-daula marched against 
Calcutta end took it. He burnt their factory, killed English men and women 
and took away all the rights and privileges that had been granted by 
Shahjehen, Aurungzeb and Farrukhsiyar, Kings of Delhi and by previous 
Nazims of Bengal to the English Company and turned out the English 
altogether from Calcutta (Setr-u/-Mutazherin, О-те, Stewart, Riyas etc.) 
Siraj-ud-daula degraded and insulted men and womer. of his own family by his 
tyranny. Не tcok by force from Rabia 3egam, his aunt, her daughter who 
was the widow of Ekram-ud-daula, his bzotker, and forcibly made her one of 
his wives. He dismissed the commander-ia-chief, Mir Jafar, brother-in-law 
of Aliverdi Khan (sister’s husband) after grcssly insulting him and 
appointec Mir Madan in his place \5Seir-ul Mufagherin, p. 621.) He 
degradec Maharaja Dulubram, Dewan of Alivardi Khan, and appointed 
Mohan Lal in his place. He ordered that Mir Jafar Dulubram and Jagat Seth 
should give #asar to Mohan Lal. Dulubram and Jazat Seth perforce did so, 
but Mir Jafar refased altogether. Jagat Seth was a very rich and respected 
nobleman for whom Alivardi Khan had great regerd and whom he used to 
call brother. One day when Siraj-ud-daula hearc that Shaukat Jang had 
received a firman of subahdari from the King he sent for Jagat Seth, abused 
him at the Durbzr and asked him why he did not send peshcash to Delhi and 
get the frman of subahdari for him. Jaget Seth replied that һе had not been 
ordered to do so. Siraj-ud-daula got angry, slapped: his face and ordered 
him to send three crores of rupees to Delhi for tae firman. Jagat Seth replied 
that he could not get such a large sum of money at a moment’s notice. 
Siraj-ud-daula said that if the money was not forthcoming in eight days, he 
should be circumcised, and then impriscred him. At this time Mir Jafar 
was coming from Purnea and heard the news on his way to Murshidabad. 
As soon as he arrived at Murshidabad he went stra_ght to Siraj-ud-daula with 
other principal officers and asked him co release Jagat Seth immediately. 
When Siraj-ud-daula hesitated, Mir Jafar said to him, “ Until you get the 
firman af subahdari of Behar and Orissa from the King we will not take 
our swords from our scabbards to fight for уоп” Siraj-ud-daula in his 
heart did not like these words from Mir Jafar, but nevertheless reluctantly 
released Jagat Seth. Siraj-ud-daula never obtainad the firman, and Mir 
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Jafar never fought forhim again. Siraj-ud-daula often used to abuse the 
sirdars of his army їп Durbar and used to say to them whatever it pleased 
him to say. (Long’s Selections, p. 77, Seir-ul-Mutagherin p. 635). 

Before the battle of Plassey Mir Jafar never made any 4rrangement to 
give the country to the English,and the English had not the slightest intention 
of taking the country into their hands (see Treaty, dated the 4th June, 1757). 
He simply acknowledged by the above treaty the rights and privileges which 
had been given to the English by the Emperor of Delhi and the Nawab 
Nazims of Bengal, and Siraj-ud-daula himself. In addition he promised to pay 
certain sums of money for the cost of the war and as presents. It is quite 
clear that Mir Jafar never tried to give the country into the hands of the 
English, and that the English had no intention of taking it. 

Of course there was a conspiracy between Mir Jafar and the English to 
depose Siraj-ud-daula from the subahdari. In this conspiracy all the nobles 
and officers of Bengal were included. Mir Jafar, Dulubram and Jagat Seth 
who were the chief nobles of Bengal sent their agents separately to Calcutta. 
Other Hindu and Muhammadan nobles wrote mahasr-nama (memoranda) 
with their oaths promising to help and asking the English to help, signed 
jointly and sent them to Calcutta. (Seir-ul-Mutagherin, p. 637, Orme, pp. 149, 
160,165.) By such a conspiracy, of course, Mir Jafar was put on the masnad 
after the defeat of Siraj-ud-daula. But what was done by the whole of the 
nobles of the country with the approval of the King ought not to be called 
a conspiracy. It was rather an act of State done for the good of the country. 

Mir Jafar was not a servant of Siraj-ud-daula. He was a servant of 
the Emperor Alamgir П. In Aitchison's Treaties can be seen his seal on 
the treaty of February 1757 between Siraj-ud-daulah and the East India Com- 
рапу:—“ Mir Muhammad Jafar Ali Khan fidwi Alamgir-Sani" or “Mir 
Muhammad J&far Ali Khan servant of Alamgir II.” 

If Mir Jafar and Clive used any deceit at the time of the revolution 
such things were always done on such occasions. Whenever any revolu- 
tion took place in the time of the Hindu Raj or Muhammadan Government, 
such plotting and contrivances were carried on toa far greater extent. We 
know, for instance, what Rajah Kans did and how Alivardi Khan plotted 
against Serferaz Khan. These things have always occurred, and politicians 
have justified them when they have been done in the service of their 
country. But such things were not carried on against Siraj-ud-daula to 
the extent that had been common in former times. 

The East India Company had a charter from the King of England and 
a sanad from the Emperor of Delhi in 1640, and by virtue of these they had 
been carrying on trade in Bengal. Why did they join the people of Bengal 
in this revolution? Because just as the people of Bengal wished to please 
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the King and settle the government o: the country on a good basis for 
their own benefit, so the Company also desired that the country might have 
a good government. The people of the ccuntry feared for the safety 
of their lives, property and honour, and the English had the same fear and 
had already suffered a great deal from tte tyranny of Siraj-ud-daula. The 
private treatv between Mir Jafar and the East India Company dated the 
4th June, 1757 was signed and sealed by Admiral Watson on behalf of the 
King of England, and Ciive's services were apprcved by the King of England 
and Parliament. For these services hé was honoured by the King of 
England and Parliament and made a Mzjor-General and a Companion of 
the Bath and a noble of Ireland with the title of Lord Clive of Plassey. 
At the time cf Siraj-ud-daula England was at the height of its glory. Great 
men and a powerful Parliament controlled the administration of the country. 
The English >eople then, as now, bad greaz care of its honour and dignity. 
Great men were members of Parliamen- It was not possible for the East 
India Company to do any wrong, injustice or tyranny or to take part in 
the tyranny and dishonest acts of others and so degrade the English nation 
in the eyes of the world. 1f they did thev had to answer to Parliament. 
Warren Hastings, the first Governor of Bengal, was impeached and had to 
answer all the charges brought against him, and to do this he had to spend _ 
his whole Zortune. (Life of Warren Hastings). i : 

The English did not get the country by the battle of Plassey. But from 
the time of the recovery of Calcutta from Siraj-ud-daula, the fight between 
the English and Siraj-ud-daula that took place soon after, and the peace 
the latter was forced to make and the treaty he had to sign on the 7th 
February 1757, every one feared the Erglish and dreaded their cannon, 
guns and swords. (Seir-ul-Mutagherin). After the battle of Plassey their 
power and dignity were established throughout the country, Mut up to the 
time of Mir Jafar they remained mercharts as they had been before. After 
the death of Mir Jafar, the King of Delhi of his own accord and his prime 
minister, Sujah-ud-daula, Nawab of Oude, Nujm-ud-daula, the successor of 
Mir Jafar and other nobles of Delhi, Bengzl and Oude, jointly and combinedly 
asked the Englisa people to join them in the management of the country. 
For that reason the King gave a sanad апі firman fcr the Dewani (manage- 
ment of the revenue) in perpetuity and pct the reins of the State in the 
hands of the Company. The Emperor, Wazir and Nazim ewing to the 
discord among the grandees, the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdalli, the 
trouble with the Mahrattas, and above al., their own want of capacity, could 
not manage the country themselves, and, therefore, put the management 
into the hands of the English. | 
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into my possession whea I purchased the MS. materials got together 
for Vol. IV. of Dr. Wilson's Early Annals of the English in Eengal. The 
paper contains some information of value and is well worthy of preservation 


and future comment. 
MEMORANDUM. 


Sutanuti, Govindpore and Calcutta .vere three ancient villages which constitute the present 
City of Calcutta. Я 

In 1698 Mr. Walsh one of the serven:s of the Company trading to the East InCies was sent to 
the Camp of Prince Azim-al-shan grandson of Aurenzzeb (then appointed Governor of the 
Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa) to procure from His Highness a grant of the villages of 
Sutanuti, Govindpore and Calcutta. The Letters Patent of the Prince gave permission to the 

_ Company to purchase from the Zamindirs, the said villages with the reservation to himself of an 
annual revenue of Rs. 1195-0-0 whica the ground used to pay to the Nabobs of Bengal. These 
villages, which in virtue of the Prince’s'_stters Patent or Nishan had been purchased from the 
Zamindars thereof, extended about three miles on the eastern side of the river and about one mile 
inland. 

In 1717 A. D. the English, througa the influence of Dr. Hamilton, who had given the well. 
known medical aid to the Emperor F2rrokhsere, obtained from his Majesty a Farman or Imperial 
mandate confirming all former Lands to tad Company in which among other things it is stated 
that the rentings of Sutanuti, Govindpore and Calcutta in the Parguna of Amerabad, etc., in 
Bengal were formerly granted them and bought by consent of the Zamindars from. them and are 
now in the Company's possession for wich they yearly pay them sum of Rupees 1195. б ans. 

In 1758 the East India Company received from the Subah or Goveinor of Bengal the free 
tenure of thelands included in Pargura Calcutta ; in the enumeration of these lards is mentioned 
Sutanuti yielding a rent of Rs, 1506-0-1 5-3. 

On the rath August 1765 Shah Alam granted the Dewani to the Company and confirmed their 
Zamindary rights. 

From 1758 to 1772 the Company continued to derive revenue from the said villages by 
letting them out to Farmers.— 

The East India Company as original Talukdars of the said villages enjoyed the following 
rights and privileges.— 

The land therein of which they had FAas possession they dealt with them as absolute owners 
and if they allowed tenants to occupy trem these tenants were tenants at will :— 

The bulk of the holdings, however, were in the possession or permanent occupation of tenants 
from whom they (the Company) could buy only rents fixed in perpetuity. These may be called 
property Talukdari lands. The Khém& or common or waste lands were also the absolute property 
of the Company and were sold, granted or let to applicants for buildings purposes. The Escheat 
lands were also of this description. Thare were also Lakheraj or rent-free lands. The Company 
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by granting Mou-asi Pattas which brought to them certsin emoluments converted Khas and 
Khamar lancs into Ta.ukdari lands, and in the case of thes? last class of lands fresh Pattas were 
issued wherever there was change of proprietorship. 

In orde to prevert encroachments on waste lands and personas holding more lands than they 
paid rents for, a rulz was made that all lands shouid be remeasared and fresh Pattas taken out 
every ten years. Inczses of waste lands the occupart was required to pay the value of the 
excess (Khamar beshi) before his possession was recogn sed апі а Patra granted for it. 

In 1774-75 or 118 -1182 B.S. Sutanuti was measured for the last time on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment and CAt{fas aad Famabandies wera prepared Accrorciag to the Famabandi the Company 
continued to levy the rents of Sutanuti up to the time they remzinec Talukdars therecf. Attached 
to the Taluk of Sutanuti were two minor villages cf Bagbezar end Hogulcurrea which came to 
the possessEm of the Government in the same way as Setanuti.— 

By the said meas, rement and assessment of 1774-75 tie foHowing results were obtained :— 


AREA. 





Assessment of 
Kheraj Jand inclu- 
aot dirg Mulherrifa 
Kutwali. 









B. c. cn. B. c. cn | Sc. Rs. a. G. 


Sutanuti vk m 137 18 6 2320 о 14 | 7177 If її 
Bagbazar ais cus 37 3 8 92 012 198 8 19 
Hogulcures — .. € 189 5 8 297 4 8 goo 10 17 














Total ..1 2323 14 12 | 364 7 6 зї 4 012709 6 2 | 7669 15 7 








ASSESSMENT. 





Sutanuti Bagtazar. Hogulcurrea. | Total, 








e 
Sc. Rs. Ans. С. | Sc, Rs Ans, G. | 52. Rs. Ans. С. | Sc. Rs. Ans. С. 


Khazana ise ан 6366 9 12 163 1 8 299 I 12 6828 1212 
Mulherrifa ... - 576 3 12 19 12 6 © 12 о 596 11 18 
Кимай m P 234 14 17 811 5 013 5 244 6 17 

"Total i 7177 11 II 191 8 19 300 10 17 7669 15 7 


In this year the Board of Revenue in their letter Na то dated 2:s* July direcfed the Calcutta 
Collector t» consolidate Ње Maul with the Mulkerz:fz into ore Jumma as regards the Company's 
Khas Taluk and to desire the Maharaja [Nabakissen o: 3ovahazir] :а do so as regards his Taluk 
and to assess Mulkerr&a on lands which had borne thet cess. 

The Maaaraja cortinued to enjoy the Talukdari right tp to the time of his death which 
happened cn the 2201 November 1793. Besides the old rents of the Taluk the Maharaja received 
Salamies by the grant of 617 Pattas to diverse tenants. 
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Soon after his death disputes between Raja Gopeemohan, the adopted son, and Raja Raj- 
krishna, the son of the body of the Maharaja, commenced several proceedings in the Supreme 
Court : the disputes ended in an equal partition of his Estate by order of the Supreme Court. 

In the Bengali year 1214 or 1807 A.D. a final settlement and an equal partition of the said 
Taluk, Sutanuti, etc. took place between the said Raja Gopeemohan and Raja Rajkrishna and two 
lists of allotment in shares of the Taluk were prepared and executed dividing the same into two 
Lots marked respectively Мо. т and No. 2. Raja Rajkrishna made choice of Lot No. 1 and Raja 
Gopeemohan of Lot No. 2. 

These lists give the names of the old tenants or Mohuidars, the areas of their holdings, and the 
S ummas they bear, 

Following is a statement according to the Butwara. 


SUTANUTI, BAGBAZAR AND HOGULCOORREA. 


AREA oF HOLDINGS. JumMa. 
Net umma 
Ryotty Net 
: umma Total, of Ryotty Total. 
Holding par Holdings. | Jumma. 


В. с.сн.| B. с. сн B. c. сн. |Sc. Rs. А. G |Sc. Rs. 4. в. |Sc. Rs. А. G. 






Raja Gopeemohan| 1045 2 6| 113 19 11 | 1159 2 1 341 15 5 |3,922 10 18 


» Rajkrishna | 1045 2 1} 113 19 1r | 1159 1 1243,58: 210%] 341 15 5 13,923 115 











— —Ó | — | — ——— 





"Total ..| 2090 4 7 | 227 19 6 | 2318 3 13 $7,161 14 33) 683 14 10 | 7,845 12 134 

Although the said Deeds gave the Talukdars full power to enforce the payment of their dues by 
the tenants, yet great difficulty has been experienced by them, especially of late years, in realizing 
the same from refractory tenants, on account of the various salutary laws which have been passed by 
Government from time to time for helping the mofussil Zamindars not applying to a Taluk within the 
jurisdiction of Calcutta. Various efforts had been made by both branches of Maharaja Newakissen’s 
family to move the Government to rectify the anomalous state of things, whereby the Talukdars 
were obliged to pay the Government Revenue punctually, but were left without proper provision 
for the levy of rents from their tenants, and in 1859 at the instance of the then Lieut-Governor of 
Bengal and on the motion of Mr. Sconce the Legislative Council ordered the draft Bill prepared by 
the lawyers of the Talukdars to be printed. The departure of Mr. Sconce to England which soon 
followed and the retirement for good of Raja Radhakanta stopped all progress of the Bill. | 

Thus Raja Rajkrishna having obtained a moiety of the Taluk exercised during his life time 
the rights of а Talukdar and enjoyed its income He issued 78 Pattas. After his death his Estate 
came into the hands of the Receiver, and from that time there has been a considerable diminution 
from the income from the Taluk, it being now scarcely sufficient to pay the Government Revenue 
which after remission on account of lands taken up for public purposes is now Rs.—— The 
heirs and representatives of Raja Rajkrishna up to a certain time issued 141 Pattas. 

It appears that in 1264 B.S, there was realized from Raja Rajkrishna’s moiety Rs. 372, in 1265 
Rs. 330 and in 1266 Rs. 200 when the Dowl was Cos. Rs. 3,998. The collections from Raja Gopi- 
mohan's moiety though larger exhibited considerable falling off year by year 

Maharaja Navakrishna Bahadur after having been appointed Agent to the Council in Political 
transactions with the Country Powers, was for the many valuable and essential services he had 
rendered to Government, rewarded among other things with the grant of a certain Zamindary called 
Nawpara, which hetook possession of, under the authority of Muhammud Riza Khan sanctioned 
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by the Класа, but im 1777 its former proprietor Abdcol Wahid resimed possession of it under a 
Decree of Court. 

The Gcre-nmen: therefore in lieu of the said Zarundary of Nawpara granted to the Maharaja 
by a Persia Sagua* dated 16th January 1778 corresponding wich the 6th of Magh 1184, the 
Talukdari of the several villages of Sutanuti, Bagbazar aid Hogulcoorea with the reservation of an 
annual revence of Rs, 1237-13-10. 

On the st June 1778 the Maharaja applied to Warren Hastings Zoran English Lease of the 
Taluk, and Warren Hastings, the then Governor General of India, and R. Barwell, Philip Francis, 
and Edward Wheler, members of Council of the Presi¢eacy at Fort William in Bengal, by a 
certain Deed of Inden-cre dated the 28th April 1778 demised хауз end granted the Talukdari of 
Sutanuti, Bazbezar and Hogulcurrea to the Maharaja, h.s heirs, Executors Administration and 
assigned for 2ver subjact to the yearly payment of the sa.d sum of Rs. 1237-13-10 to the Bengal 
Government. By ths grant the Governor made ovez то the Maharaja all the Talukdari rights and 
privileges relating tc the said villages which apper-ained to the East India Company as such 
Talukdarthe-sof. The grant mentions that it conveyed to kim all the produce, issues and profits 
of the said Talukdari, all rents, tolls, taxes, commcns, khamar ‘ands, waste lands, lands for- 
feited or to 22 forfeited, Patta Salamies, perquisites, 5enefits and advantages whatsoever arising 
from the saic Talukdarr ; the Government also thereby cuthorized him to enforce the payment of 
the rents thexcof by al such ways and means as would or coule in the like case have been lawfully 
exercised by =r on the part of the said East India Compeny. 

Along w.th the grant the Maharaja received copies >f the said measurement and assessment 
papers at 1772-75 the originals of which are still forthcoming in tke Calcutta Callectorate. 

The Makaraja enteced into possession of his right acco-diag to the said Persian Sanud. 

Subsequently soris of the influential tenants o2 Sutimuti piqued at the good fcrtune of the 
Maharaja, prayed Gove-nment to be allowed to pay their quota of rents to some servants of the 
Government and not со tke Maharaja, but the Governmen: informed them that it is the will of 
Government -aat the cres of the Company which have been transferred to the Maharaja, shall be 
paid into his hands as tie immediate proprietor, instead of teirg paid as heretofore into the hands 
of an Agent > the Corpany, and to this their obedience was :equired. A second petition of the 
said tenants net the same fate. 

From 1778 to 1799 the Collector of Calcutta assistec the Maharaja in collecting the Jamma of 
the Taluk, -he farmer reserving the Chowkidari tex and remitcing the Maal Mulherrifa and 

PKutwals to tie Maharaja. 

In 1790 эт 1197 E S. when Sutanuti had become tie property of the Maharajg a second survey 
of the Talux was made through the officers of Government at the request and expense of the 
Maharaja, btt there was no new Jamabandi. Originals cf tas Chitzaa of this survey are also forth- 
coming in the Calcutta Callectorate. 

Followinz is a tabwlar statement of the result of the survey of 1790.— 

AREA. 






Sutanuti in site 2238 3 8 2358 9 6 
Bagbazar ... a 96 18 о 102 13 о 
Hogulcurrez... se 109 13 о 305 512 

Total са 77 MM 14 8 2766 8 2 


ж Vide ranslatio1 of the Sanud. 
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The following record will be of interest to our readers in Assam :— 


To Mr. Јонм SHORE, Reve. Dert., FORT WILLIAM, 
Acting President and Members of the Committes of Revenue. The Gth April 1783. 
GENTLEMEN, 


This is to advise you that we have, in consequence of Orders from the Hon'ble the Court of 
Directors, annulled the Grant made to Mr. David Killican of the exclusive privilege of trading to 
Assam, but we have allowed him till the end of December next to dispose of a gertain quantity of 
Salt which he has on hand, and to settle his concerns. You will therefore issue the necessary 
orders to the Collector of Rungpore to give public notice of this in his District, and to continue to 
assist Mr. Killican with his influence and authority during the above period. 

We are, etc, 
Warren HASTINGS. 
Epwp. WHELER. 
A true copy Јонм MACPRERSON. 
W. HAVERKAN, Joun STABLES. 


Secretary. 





Some years ago when, thanks to my friend, Mr. Shelley Bonnerjee, I had 
the great privilege of looking through, far too cursorily, the note books of 
Mr. Justice Hyde, preserved at the Bar Library of the Calcutta High 
Court, I found an entry concerning Thomas Frisby Hare, who was 
indicted, on June 16, 1780, on the charge of manslaughter, he having killed 
William Hyde Champion in a duel, fought apparently on the 28th January, 
1780. Since my reprint in 1908 of The Original Letters from India of 
Mrs. Eliza Fay, so much fresh light has been thrown on the persons so 
vividly described by Mrs. Fay that it has become a matter of constant regret 
with me that there can be no prospect of the publication of a new edition 
of that most valuable and exciting work. The reader who has studied 
Mrs. Fay’s book and who will consult the Consolidated Index of Bengal Past 
and Present, will find the following materials for the preparation of a new 
edition of Mrs. Fay of interest. I owe them to the courtesy of the Govern- 
ment of Madras. 


To Sır Tuomas RUMBOLD, 
President and Governor of Fort St, George. 


Ном'вік Sir,” 

On my arrival at Mocha, the 8th of June, I found riding there a Snow of 16 Guns under 
Portugeese Colours, who weighed and stood out of this Road on my coming to an Anchor, and on 
my going on there I received the following Intelligence from the Governor of Mocha, Mr. John 
Shaw, and the English Broker, that the above Snow had on Board several French Gentlemen from 
Demaun, one of whom declared himself to the Governor of Mocha to be an Embassador sent by 
the Court of France to Dilla and Poonah, and that he actually was in behalf of the Mahrattas in 
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the engagemsat that happened lately between the English amd tiem. Being acquainted with 
this and sevexal other things relative to him, particularly of his Lavimg made a great number of 
Irons at this place as if to secure felons, 1 apprehend=d he Lad sone bad intentions towards our 
ships, or to seize айу packets that might be coming to India by :ae way of Suez. Therefore with the 
opinion of Mr. Shaw, and my passengers Messrs, Moulan ard Wood, I Judged it right and 
necessary to eadeavour to take from out the said Vesse the Franch Gentlemen and their Papers, 
and accordingly cut and stood out for them and anchor'd alorg side of her, and sent my boat 
on Board to cemand the Frenchmen whom they refused to deliver, and after three or four hours 
altercation wes obliged to commence Hostilities in crder if 2cssitle to effect the desire, but after 
exchanging tLree or foir Broadsides she cut her Cable aad got irto Mocha before the same could 
be done. Taz next morning the Frenchmen went en shore, hoisted French Colours at their 
Factory, and zla.med tae protection of the Governor at -Íocka. Оп my going to the Governor to 
endeavour if possible, to secure the above Frenchmen cr pursaede the Governor to send them out 
of his Port, he told me that as they had permission from h.s King zo hoist their Colours at Mocha; 
he was obliged to protect them, but at the same time assurec me that he would be answerable 
the [Sic] /shculd do no hurt to any of our ships, after m» departiæ, aid gave me his word, that 
he would no: let him Sail from Mocha till twenty cays aftar all cur ships had left that Port for 
India, and before I sailed he gave me a Letter from Cavernor -lorijby, wherein he has bound 
himself for the performance of the above. 


I have the onor tc be with the utmost Respect, 
MASRAss F on'ble Sir, 


Fuly 13th 1779. Your Mest obed.er and Humble Servant, 


WiLLEM ROBINSON. 


The Pres deat delivers in the following Minute. 

I am to irform the Committee that I have received г Let:er from Mr. J. Hare dated at Calicut 
20th of November in behalf of himself and others with kim, whc ha7e been made Prisoners by the 
Officer of Hyéer Ally Caun. The Ship they came in from Suez has deen detained, and all their 
Papers and EZects plundered. They have Addressec the Offcer Commanding in those districts 
for the Nabct Hyder Ally (a copy of which Address I now 12у bsfore the Committee) to which 
they received no Answer. That some difference had arisen between tne Nabob „and our powers 
and that in order to adjus- them some Gentlemen for Madres were arrived at his Highness’s 
Court, and to these Gentlemen he promised to forward tact state cf tkeir case. 

As Mr. Here and taose with him are suffering much from -he ill treatment they have, and are 
likely to experience, 1 think it absolutely necessary tiat a p2rson should be immediately sent to 
the Nabob Hyder Ally со demand the release of those Gentlemea end Family's and to complain of 
the outrage committed on their persons, and propertr; at tte sare time to Assure Hyder Ally; 
if he will expla:n to us any just cause of complaint on His side agiins- the subjects of the British 
Nation; we will endeavour to remove it, And as = appears from the Letters from Colonel 
Brathwaite that the Chief and Council of Tellicherry hav= imprope-ly ziven protection to some of 
the Officers ог Chiefs of the Nairs dependant on the Goverrmeat of Hyder Ally; that we do 
assure him such interference has been without the knowl dge or epprodation of this Government, 
as the Offices Commanding the troops sent from hence had the str cest injunctions, not to assist 
or give protect on to ary of the disaffected Chiefs of that Distrct; and that if the Chief and 
Council of Tellcherry have acted so contrary to theiiteatian: of the Company's Government; 
that we shall 23deavour to have a proper enquiry made and try to remove all cause cf jealousy 


and uneasiness between him and the Company, and that w2 expect the same friendly conduct 
in his part. 
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To his Excellency Serdar Khan General in the service of his Illustrious Highness the Nabob 
Hyder Ally Khan Commandt, and Governor General of the Kingdom of Calicut. 

The Memorial of John Hare on behalf of himself and 8 other subjects of the King of Great Britain. 

Your Memorialist begs leave in the first place to remind your Excellency tha®the Humanity 
and Policy of enlightened ages, have suggested Certain Rules of universal Conduct under the 
denomination of the Laws of Nations. 

That the progress of civilization has tempered and refined these Laws, so that a minute 
attention to their forms in some measure the perfection of National Character. 

Your Memorialist is a subject of the King of Great Britain and having occasion ёо depart from 
England by the shortest route to the British Settlements in the East Indies, he arrived at Suez on 
the 30th day of August last, and found at that Port the Nazkaha a Danish ship in readiness to 
depart for Calicut, he did not hesitate to embark on board that ship and with 8 other English subjects 
[and] arrived here on the 5th day November Instant. 

Your Memorialist and his Countrymen being apprized of that Wisdom, Honor and Magnani- 
mity which celebrate the Name of his Illustrious Highness the Nabob Hyder Ally Khan, through- 
out Europe and the whole World, and being satisfied likewise that your Excellency’s Renown is 
derived from the same Virtues they would admit no apprehension in this or any other quarter of his 
Highness's Dominions of their personal safety or freedom. But they have experienced the sad 
reverse of their expectations, 

In a season of public peace and alliance between the powers of the Nabob and Great Britain, 
nine English Subjects have been seized by an armed force and their persons confined without the 
necessaries of Life, separated from their property, the whole of it has been violently plundered, and 
such parts of it as remained are damaged and rendered useless by the salt water. 

Their Imprisonment besides being in the first instance unjust and contrary to the Laws of 
nations is aggravated, by circumstances of peculiar and wanton cruelty. The indecent noise 
and insolence of the numerous force which constitute their Guard, molest equally their peace by 
day and their rest by Night, their situation is moreover destitute of every domestic convenience 
and consolation and the whole of their Money has been taken from their chests and publickly 
confiscated. Your Excellency allows them no other supply than 2 Rupees per day to support 8 
persons and their servants. 

The Value only of your Memorialists property which has been forcibly seized, plundered, 
damaged, and detained, amounts to 6000 Rupees. 

Your Memonialist proceeding from Europe to India by a shorter Route than the ordinary one 
was entrusted with®many private Letters, and Packets, which his friends had requested him to 
preserve with care and forward with expedition, the nature and practice moreover of his profession 
of a Counsellor at Law (in which Capacity he was Authorized to proceed to India) require a great 
number of Manuscript Papers to the compilation of which he has dedicated some years of his 
life. All these Letters, Packetts and Papers have been forcibly taken away and detained, and 
altho’ their contents are found to be of no Public or Political Import but merely the intercourse of 
private friendship and the Materials of a private profession, Your Memorialist is denied a restora- 
tion of them, and hears with unexpressible concern that he is to be detained in prison while they 
are sent to His Highness the Nabob. 

Your Memorialist therefore in the names of his unfortunate friends, and himself prays your 
Excellency’s attention to this state of their case, and that your Excellency will manifest that 
humanity and benevolence which are the attributes of your character by ordering their immediate 
release, the restoration of their property and with all granting a Passport for the pursuit of their 
expedition, But should that apparent justice be denied them, Your Memorialist for himself 
prays that he may not be further separated from those Letters, Packets and Papers which are the 
peculiar Object of his Care, but immediately sent with them, his servant and a proper Guard to 
the Court of his Illustrious Highness the Nabob. 

CaLLICUT, Noor. r8th 1779. ] Hans. 
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Reso ved that Mr. George Gray be арроіпіес to proceed to Hyder Ally to demand the 
Release cf the English subjects confined by his Cffcer zt Tellcherry and that instructions be 
prepared icr him ir the terms of the President's Minita. 

‚ Jonn WurrzginL. 
CHARLES SNITH. 
Hector Munro 


From Mr. GEORGE Gray. 
To тне Hon’ste Sir THomas Комвогр, Bart, 
Governor and the other Members cf the Select Committee of Fort St. George. 
Gentlemen, 


Pursuant to your orders of the 14th January, I went co Seringapatam, where I arrived on 
the 17th, February. ; | 

The Mabob Hyder Ally Chan had of his own accord liberated the Gentlemen whose enlarge- 
ment I was directec to solicit. so that it only remmined for me to return him thanks for the 
friendly menner in which he had dismissed them amd provided for :heir journey thro’ his Country, 
When I hac done tris, I took occasion at the same ёте to express to the Nabob the sentiments 
of regard end friendship which the Government of Fort St. George and the English Nation 
in general, entertain towards His Highness, but [ am sorry to say my professions on that subject 
did not meet with the reception which I hoped, for they we-e answered with reproaches of 
repeated breaches of faith, and the English Nation was {аке1 with a positive breach of treaty. 
Notwithstandiog this unpleasant manifestation of the Nabob's sentiments I continued at Seringapa- - 
tam in hopes of finding some favorable opportuni y о: an explanation, but I was completely 
disappointed ; for he never permitted me to visit him again till tae 19th March, when he sent 
for me purposely to give me an audience of Leave and delivered me the accompanying Letter 
for the Governor. 

I have to obse-ve that my reception at the Court cf Seringapatam was neither friendly 
nor Respec-full, a few instances of politeness were overtalanced by many more of inattention 
and slight, and I will venture to say that the letter hed the appearance of being evidently 
marked. ` 


I bava the honor to be with Respect, 
Fart St. GgzonGE, Gentlemen, e 
gist Marck 1780. Your most 53edient humble Servant 


GEORGE GRAY, 


(Translation). 
Nc r. ?oomaH, 3rd August 1779 

Duplicate. 

Sir, 

As socr as arrived at Poonah І acquainted Mr. Warnet with your views, and his and 
Nanafernis'3 answer is, chat no measures can be zaken with tais Court for these six weeks or 
two Months Government has sent a waquilto Surstto discover the intentions of the English 
with respect to the fate of Ragouba. We are aisired here that in case the English consent to 
restore him the [This blank is in the original] Marattas will {make peace then we shal! be able 
to do notrng, but if they have taken no measures anc Government takes the field, I believe 
that they will be very eager to have you. The Appearance of things at that time will determine 
the part vou аге tn act. This Court is like all the Cou:ts of Ind a, the English terriZy the Princes 
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to such a degree that they are afraid to have an interview with any French man. Without a 
disembarking we shall have great difficulty to avoid the misfortunes that threaten us, from which 
nothing can extricate us, but mere chance. 


You informed me before my departure that a Camel driver would meet ae on the road or 
be here some days before me, but I have not yet seen him. I wish very much, that Nizam Ali 
would augment your entertainment, because, as affairs are situated, it would be one of the most 
happy circumstances that could happen to your [This blank is in the original] 


St. Dia is feared by Government: he is the most powerful Chief and is suspected of holding 
secret intelligence with English. He was lately bought all Mr. Warnet's cannon. This Maratta Chief 
lives three days Journey from hence. If he remains faithful to the Court of Pounah, nothing is to 
be despaired of, but if he revolts from Government, І cannot foresee the consequence of it; time 
will shew us all. 

As to the letter for 1000 Rupees that you was so kind as to procure for me, I shall make no 
use of it. Mr, Warnet has told me that he will procure for the money I shall want. I know your 
disagreeable situation : it has served me as a rule to act by in the like case even in the instance 
of your wanting the repayment of 6000 Rupees that you had advanced me Acquaint me with it, 
Sir, and I will take measures to send them to you before my departure. 

I again repeat what I have had the honor of telling you several times. If you think I can be 
of any service to you with Government I will do it with all my heart. I have the honour to be 
with a very sincere attachment. 

Sir 
Your very humble and very Obedient Servant 
(Signed) MowrIGNaY. 


P.S,— Permit me, Sir, to send my warmest Compliments to the General Officers, and the other 
Officers with you. 

І was 23 days on my Journey to Ponah. I thought you would not be offended at my keeping 
some Sepoys until this time as I was persuaded it was the surest method of informing you if 
affairs were in a good situation. I have in consequence kept them four days, but as I have nothing 
interesting to acquaint you with, I shall send them back tomorrow morning the 4th August. I have 
been contented enough with them and believe I have treated them to their satisfaction, The 12th of 
August. I have nothing to add to the Duplicate I have the honour of sending you. We have not yet 
heard from the Мади] sent to Surat, but this is what I would advice you to do. If the situation 
of affairs here promise a war between the Marattas and the English, send your Divan's brother 
here immediately. I will present him to the Chief together with Mr. Warnet, and I hope then that 
they will listen to you, but remember that you want a good Interpreter, 1 too want one. You may 
depend upon the zeal of Mr. Warnet, and believe that I enter heartily into the war as I do in every 
thing that interests you, but I repeat to you he had not a good Interpreter, and I regret the loss 
of mine very much : he would be very useful to me at present. 

I have seen the Waquil of St. Dia twice who advised me to send my letter by the writer who 
carried the letter to the prince of the Heights of whom 1 have had the honour of speaking to you. 
I wrote to him the [sic] Sound the inclinations of his heart . my man set out yesterday in company 
with his Waquil I will inform you of the result. These аге in two words my thoughts upon all this 
If Sindia remaigs faithful to Goverment and will fight well for the interest of the young Prince, 
the English cannot flatter themselves to place Rajouba on the throne, but, if he remains neuter, I see 
with grief the fate of the reigning Prince. 

If the Squadron arrives our success will be compleat, and our situation will be the more 
brilliant, as we shall be received with open arms іп that part of India which is most suitable 
to our interests. 

But conceive, Sir, that Nanaferns should suffer all Mr. Warnet's cannon to be taken away, 
that he could have got for himself, Scindia whom he suspects is the very man who has carried 
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off 7000 fire locks that he has permitted to be sold o him. "Where then is the Generies [sic] of 
foresight, I do not understand these Politicks; pusilaninity [si] avarice and ignorance constitute 
the fabric of these aniraals. 

I wish afizirs may prove favorable to us, if not, тау the Devi take 'em. 

I forget to tell you that Mr. Warnet has consented wich pleasure to the measures ] proposed 
to him and of which I had the honour of informing you when I was in your Camp. I have wrote 
about the fusess, ` 





Frox HYDER Ашу CAWN TO THE GOVERNOR. 
No. 29. 


I have received your letter by Mr. Gray, and urderszand <he contents, as well as the parti- 
culars you hai entrusted that Gentleman with. How did you Imes to the engagements you made 
at the Time tnat Chunda Cawn and the French laid seize [sic] to Trichonopoly? The Governor 
and Council afterwards entered into a treaty of peace with m2 wiich amounted to this, They 
were to regard my friends as their friends, and my eaemies es theirs, and were to give me their 
assistance when ] required it. 

I took it for granted that no deviation would happen in tke Company’s Treaty. The Original 
is with you tc which I refer. When a war subsisted be:ween me, апі the Maharattas, altho’ I had 
по occasion fe- your assistance, yet in order (о іту whether you would keep to your engagement 
or not, I wrote you repeatedly to assist me with a small force, agreeable to the - Treaty, but по atten- 
tion was paid to my request, you wrote me some time аро that you were to assist, Razalet Jung 
and you acco-dingly send yoar Troops to him who met and had an Ergagement with mine. 

Besides this your Territories lay contigious [sic] to m me, frcm Dindgull to Cudappa and 
continual distrrbances are raised by you in my country—Zor in3:erce tae Chief of Tellichery gives 
protection to the Nairs dependent upon me, keeps their fam-Hes or his Factory, assists them with 
tead, powder and fire arns, and commits disorders in my Couctrz. He has and is now at this time 
laying waste d stricts, which yield me an annual Revenre of Tweazy Lacks of Rupees. When you 
are thus acting, in this unruly manner, what Treaty subsists betreen you and me? or which of 
us violated it? You aad the Gentlemen of your Counc3 may Iaoxto it. What more? 





То MALMDORROW PUNDIT PIRDHAUN, š 


Dated 20th Fuly 1780. 
No, 58. 


The occasion of my writing to you at this time, is t» reprezent the unhappy and distressed 
situation of two Englis Gentlemen, who were made prisorers by some of your People at sea, and 
carried into Cherry, from whence they have been removec to a Fert of your’s called Russillgur, and 
from thence tz Poonah, where I understand they now axe in cl:se confinement. 

These бус Gentlemen were coming from Europe tc Madrass, wien they were taken. They 
knew nothing of the troubles that broke out betweer you and ths English, and they have never 
carried any arms, or acted in any shape against your People. It із not usual between States at war 
to seize and confine persons under these circumstances and I trust therefore yoh will have the 
generosity to release them and give them a Passport t» enable zhen to come to this Place, or go 
to Bombay. But if this cannot be done, I hope you will however ke > eased to give Orders that 
they may be relieved from their present close confinement, and all proper regard be paid to their 
unhappy Situacion. May health and happiness always attend you — V75at shall I say moze ? 
Thursday agik. 
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Received the following Letter from John Dias the Hon'ble Company's Linguist at Callicut . 


Sir, 


Yesterday the 23d instant I was called before Sardar Caun, when he told me tHat hzving ever 
been desirous of preserving the harmony between the Hon’ble Company and the Natob (Hyder 
Ally) it was very improper to give protection in Tellicherry to the fugitives froa the Nabob’s 
Dominions or to assist the Nairs, who are snemies to the Nabob, with powder anc ball and lastly 
to send a party of men who killed eight sentries, which were posted in the borders 5f tk» Nabob's 
Country, without any cause whatever. Оп these accounts the said Sarder Сац з directed me to 
wrize you this letter, desiring that you will give full satisfaction for the sake of ^utur: harmony 
otherwise threatening to hang every person belonging to this Factory beginning with me, and he 
immediately placed a Guard upon the Factory, upon my house. These are his express .vords and 
he desired me to write to you, upon whose answer depends at present the good o- hara that may 
happen on this affair. 

I believe you are not ignorant of what happened to me in the time of Mr. Thomas Lay, during 
the war with the Nabob, when I was put in prison, fogged and stripped of all my property. And 
at present I run the risk of receiving the same infamous treatment in consequence of the above 
threats of Sarder Саип. I therefore entreat you will look with eyes of compass n u «on me, my 
poor family, and other dependents of this Factory, and be pleased to write a satisfactor* letter to 
Sarder Caun which may mitigate his anger and stop his proceedings against us 1з any shape. In 
full hopes from your goodness and prudence thereto you will pursue some method for the safety 
and quiet of this Factory. I have notking more to say, but I hope speedil- to receive your 
determination. 


CALLICUT, I am, Sir, 
241h August, 1779. Your most Obedt. ` ble, Servant, 
` Joun Lias. 


If you should send, with your Letter to Sarder Caun, an intelligent person wha speaks the 
Moors Language in order to explain the reasons to him it will be much better, as there is not here 
a Moor capable of it, 





To Tue Hox’sLe Wittian Horney, Esgr., 


President and Governor and the Select Committee at Bombay. 


Hon'ble Sir & Sirs, 


Our last address was transmitted you under the 21st Ultimo express both durlicat= of which 
is enclosed, since when we have been favour'd with your Commands of the 12th. 

We then advised you of Major Cotgrave’s being arrived to take charge of the Detaahment from 
Colonel ‘Braithwaite; on the 23d in the evening the Colonel embarked on th Hage Snow for 
Cochin on his way to Madrass; before his departure he wrote us a letter, wherein he æquaints us 
of his proposing :0 deliver over charge of the Forces here to Major Cotgrave agrezable to the 
Orders he had received from the Hon’ble tse Select Ccmmittee of Madrass, Copy of which with 
our answer are now enclosed, Я 

The Enemy still continue in the same situation as last advised you. 

Sader Caun is not yet returned from Seringapatam to Callicut, and the coramunication 
between this last place and us, begins to open. By a Letter the Resident ecelwed from the 
Danish Resident at Callicut of the 21 Ultimo, it appears that five of the English =entkmen anda 
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Lady who were detained there by Sader Саип are gone to Seringzpatam, and that only one Gentle- 
man and Lady remair at Callicut. 


We are 
d Hon'ble Sir & Sirs 
Ycur most Obedient humble Servants 
TEL-:CHERRY, RICHARD CHURCH, 
Ist Fanuary тўёо. &c., Fætors. 
Sir, 
(Extract from Telli- In obedience to the commands of our Superiours c? the 13th March to give you a full account 


roc Abr Mia of the Orizin and give cause of the troubles at this ЅеНеггеп:, аз they have been pleased to order 
MN | you on a deputation to the Nabob Hyder Ally, we now address усі this Letter. 
In order to give you a knowledge of the present =ituaticn of Arfairs here, we find it necessary 
to trace thzm for sore Years back. 

The Nabob Hyder Ally Саип having in the »eginning cf the Year 1766, dispassessed [sic] 
the Prince cf Cherri&a of his dominions he retired tc TellicFezzry w.th his Family ; and, іп March 
of that Ysar, he went to Travancore, from whence he retu:r=i in June 1767 to Tellicherry, and 
was permitted to take up his abode at the Brass Pagaca, and mafa-ained at the Company's expence, 
till the Moa-h of March 1774, at which time Hyder Ally once ncra entered the Malabar Country 
and arrivec at Cctiote. The Prince of Cherricke, (as it :s said) tired of an inactive life, and 
thinking tàat the Company would never exert therselves in putting him in possession of his 
Country <gain, wi-hdrew himself from their protection and wert to the Nabob, with whom he 
had made his peace at the instance and throught [sic] the infwenze of Domingo Rodrigues then 
[sic] linguist here who had secret views in this a Tair wkick hzve since appeared. The Prince 
accordinglz obtained irom the Nabob the Cotiote C=untry ipor engaging to pay him a yearly 
tribute, азі a sum of money immediately for which Dcmngo Rodriguez became security. 
The Prince encouraged by this success, and being desirous ef recovering his dominions of 
Colastria, went to Seringapatam in the Year 1775, and fouzd means to obtain from the Nabob a 
grant of that Country upon terms of a yearly tribute and 2 sum of ready money, for which 
Domingo Fiodriguez also become [sic] security This Couttry was under the Government of 
Ally Rajah =rom the year 1766 till the above period, ^ hen it wes taken from him and given to the 
Prince, beczuse he failed in the payment of his tribute. a 

The Prince of [sic], now in possession of tze Colastria and Cotiote Countries, began to 
manifest upon every occasion his ill will to the Compzmy, because they did not exert themselves 
in the defence of his Country when first attacked by the Hyder, and the reduction of the Civil 
& Military establishma2nt here in the Year 1776 in consequence of fhe Company's orders, led him 
to believe that by obstucting [sic] their investmem:s and ће business of the Settlement, the 
Company might be :nduced to abandon it entirely, by which meas he would become master of 
the place aid the riches of the Inhabitants which would enable Fin to fullfil his engagements with 
the Nabob and in ths idea he was encouraged by Domingo Rodriguez who had fled to him 
from the service o2 the Company in the Month of January гуу} because he not to agree with the 
rest of the :r habitants to a general tax on their estates towards s_pworting a larger Military establish- 
ment than хаз ordered by the Company whereby his expectatioa: from his connetion with the 
Prince were in some Measure frustrated. 

We shall now proceed to give you some irs:ances сі гае bad intentions of the present 

- troubles. 

The P-:nce hav:ng obtafned (as we observed) the Zolastria Country, he in March 1777,sent for 
the Асһаша-з of the Frovince of. Rhandeterrah which .s mortgazec то the Company, and prevailed 
upon them, contrary to the orders of the Resident, tolgive him ал assignment on the Province of Sixty 
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thousand Rupees (60,000) in order to assist him to make up the money which he was to par the Nabob. 
In Мау following he sent one of his Ministers to Tellicherry to desire he might be permitted to collect 
the above sum or that the C ompany would acvance it for him and collect it themselves, which the 
Board thought proper to refuse, for reason which our Superiours at Bombay approved. The Prince, 
notwithstanding our remonstrances through his Minister shortly after should [sic] a dete- mination of 
raising the Money by force for in the Month of June he sent a body of his Forces into the Province, 
and began seizing and plunderin g some of [sic] inhabitants which we immediately opposed, with the 
little force we could spare, and at the some time ago to shew our desire not to carry matters to 
extremity we deputed Mr. Stedman to represent to him the injustice of his conducts, bu. it was with 
difficulty he was brought to desist from his violent proceedings under assurances {Баі we would 
represent his case to our Superiors. 

The next cause of complaints given us by the Prince, was sending in the Month of October 
1777 а party of armed men to Mount Delly, who entered the Company's Districts there, and 
demanded to be put in possession of all the District except what was first granted the French; and 
threated [sic] to use force in case of a refusal; we were immediately obliged to -e:nforce the 
Garrison, and at the same time represented to the Prince his extraordinary conduct, who -eluctantly 
was brought to forbear prosecuting his intentions. 

We could give many other instances of the violence of the Prince of Cherricka in seizing 
the inhabitants of Rhandeterrah, and obstructing the trade of this place, but that w2 think we 
have already said sufficientjon that Subject and shall now enter upon his conduct since the French 
War, to which we may ascribe the origin and cause of the presents [sic] troubles. 

On the 2nd of July 1778 there arrived a French Frigate at Mahie from Maurtius, with a 
detachment of one hundred and seventy Europeans when a report was immediately sp-ead thought 
[sc] the Country that a war between England and France would shortly happen, and accordingly 
about the beginning of August, we received advice that hostilities had commenced in Europe that 
the Seige of Pondicherry was immediately to be undertaken. 

The Prince of Cherrika, who at that time was at Callicut, returned by order of the Nabob Hyder 
Ally from thence with all his Troops to assist the French at Mahie in case the Ergish should 
attack it. The Prince of Cherrika arrived at Mahie, the 8th of September, and had a long interview 
with the Governor Monsr. Picot; we had reason to believe that the French and the Pr.nce would 
have immediately attacked this Settlement, that nothing prevented it, but that Monsicuz Picot did 
not thing [sic] himself authorized to undertake it without an order from his Court or from Monsr. 
Becombe, Governor of Pondicherry: as the Affairs of the French become more involved on the 
Coromandel Coast. Monsr. Picot and the Prince had a more frequent intercourse, nor did the [1с] 
fall of Pondicherry interrupt the connection. 

In the Month of October 1778 the Prince sent a body of men to Mahie, when ve thought it 
necessary to send our Linguist to him to know tbe reason of his conduct when he endavoued to 
palliate it by alledging his disappointment in not being suffered to collect the money on 
Rhandeterah and saying that, as the French were largely in his debt, the only way he hzd to secureit 
was to assist in the defence of Mahie when attacked, but that he had no hostile intertions against 
ttis Settlement. 

And here we must observe to you that, on the news being received of the War with French, 
the Old King of Cartenaddu, in whose Country Mahie is, Coringot Nair and four NamtEiars tributary 
Princes in our Neighbourhood to Hyder Ally sent privately to sssure the Resident that, though 
they had also received orders to assist the French with a body of men, they would rather join the 
Company if at any time required, having experienced their friendship and protection cn many occa- 
sions. The Resident than ked them for their intentions, and gave them general asswances of the 
Company's friendship. 

The King of Cotiote, who fled from his Country'at the time the Nabob Hyder Ally took 
possession of it and who lived concealed in the Woods on Ње back of Callicut sent cn [sic] of his 
Ministers the latter end of December 1778 with a letter to the Resident, wherein he earnestly 
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entreated the Compzny's protection and assistance, ofering t» stbmit to any terms that might be 
proposed to him and to secure to the Company the exclusive purchase of allthe Pepper produced 
in Cotiote Country. The Resident acquainted the King’s Miaister, that he would advise his Supe- 
riours of b s offfrs, which was accordingly done. 

Certaia advices having been received by the French and tas Frince of Cherrika, of our Troops 
being on tLeir way from the Coast of Coromandel tc attack Mahe, a body of the Nabob’s Troops 
from Corge joined -Łe Prince at Chimbra on the 17tF of February 1779, who shewed every sign of 
assisting {re Frenca to the utmost of his power. 

Severe! conferer.ces passed between the Residenz and Minister of the Prince of Cherrika at 
that time 33 advised the Hon’ble the Select Committee of Bomrkay which on the Prince's side 
approved cnly to muse and delay, from the 27th ef February he stopped all provisions and every 
other necessary coming to us from his Country which greatly distressed us, and at the same time he 
sent а parzy of men to Mount Delly who fired upon cur Pebble sutting fascines for the seige of 
Mahie, no-vithstanding all which our conduct to hint was perfectly moderate. 

The King of Cotiote who was lately come to [Blank in the original] the Old King of Cartenaddu 
and the ‘our Namtiars, who had been secretly oreparing to take advantage of the Prince of 
Cherrika’s veing imbroiled with the Company, joined their forces together and full [sic] upon 
the Cotiote Country the beginning of March, ths zreatest part of which they immediately got 
possession 5f ; on the 11th of that Month, the Resideat received a letter from the King of Cotiote 
acquainting him of his success assuring the Company thar he wished to be upon zhe best terms 
with them, and the requesting a small supply cf military stores; we accordingly took his 
request irt» consiceration, and as it appeared to as of the Lighest importance to this Settlement 
at that jurction (for the seige of Mahie was in а manier begun) that the Cotiote Country should 
be in the hands с> a Power well affected to the Company, &s we always depended to that Country 
for almost every necessary of life, and the Hon'ble не Select Committee had also directed us 
to take ali proper steps to engage in our interes: the several Country Powers whose conduct 
might in апу wise acfect the operations against Maaiz, we agreed to give him a small supply 
of military stores which was accordingly sent him anc mentioaed tc our Superiours. We [sic.] 

We immediately felt the good effects of the Conduct of tre King of Cotiote and his Allies, 
in getting ‘rom the Zotiote Country Cooleis, Wood, Charcoal &c: which were stopped coming 
to us by the Prince af Cherrika and for which we w:rz in great distress ; Маме surrendered to the 
British Arms the igth of March 1779, and we thiak we may леге venture to assert without 
disparagerrent to Colonel Brathwaite and the Army, ~hat the suzrender of Mahie was accelerated by 
the confusion in which affairs of the Prince of Cher-isa wersinvcleed by theattack of the King 
of Cotiote aad his allies, which prevented the Prince giving taa: efkectual assistance to the French 
which he was able and determined to afford them. 

The Prince of Cherrixa, the day after the surrerdzr of Mzhie, decamped from Chimbara with 
his own апі the Nabob's forces, and passing Codoll, River ir his retreat to Netture, where he was 
presently surrounded by the King of Cotiote. The Prince found means to sent [sc] his Ministers 
to the Resident, desiring he would afford him the Ccmpanys Assistance in his distress, and in 
particular acquainted him, that as he had accommocated ma-ters with the King of Cotiote, and 
should wish to pass :с Balliapatam through Durmapa-an and hamdeterrah, desire we would give 
our permission for it We acquainted him through his Minis:er tkat his extrordinary conduct for 
same [sic] -ime past towards the Company, but in partizular that of his assisting «he French by no 
means wanted his cluxing [sic] either the protection oc assistance of the Company, and that as we 
were determ ned not to interfere in the disputes between him and the King of Cotiote, and that we 
hoped the Prince would no: attempt to enter the Commany’s Districts without our consent, as we 
should be under the disagreeable necessity of opposing it,—Hu- we had reason to believe the Prince 
only meant to amuse asa report prevailed on the Country taat a body of Troops was coming 
from Seringzpatam to his assistance, which actually ar-ized in Coticte commanded by Bulwantrow, 
and the Prince was so Zortunate as to make his escape from Netture zhe beginning of April, and join 
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Balwantrow , they with their joint forces fill [sic] upon the King of Cotiote and his Allies and 
soon dispersed them, the King himself with part of his forces relising [sic] in.o the interior parts 
of his Country, and those of the old King of Cartenaddu and the four Nambier: to tkeir respective 
Countries ; the Prince of Cherrika and Balwantraw then marched to Сагіепай%6 and displaced the 
old King on account of his conduct, and placed his Nephew in the Government. 

When the troubles broke out in the Cotiote and the Cartenaddu Countries a great number of 
the inhabitants fled into this District, and after the dispersion of the confederacy several of the 
Cotiote and Cartenaddu Chiefts likewise came hither. Nairs of the neighbouring Countries had 
always found protection in this place, from the calamities of war particularly in -he Year 1774 when 
the Nabob entered their Country with fine [sic] and seword, [sic] without his taking particular 
umbrage at it. 

The Prince of Cherrika was employed during the Rains in excursions against the King of 
Cotiote with various success, and it was strongly reported in the Country tiat at the opening 
of the Season he intended attacking Tellicherry in consequence of the p-otection given the 
fugitive Nairs. Accordingly having made every preparation for it, he on the 18h October [1779] 
commenced hortilities [sic] in the Province of Rhandeterrah, whither we detached a force from 
this Garrison to approve [sic] his progress, and at the same time sent ou- Linguist to him to 
know the reason of his Conduct, and to require him to quit the Company's territories. We enclose 
you copy of the Linguist's conference with the Prince with our remarks thereon from which you 
will perceive the motives for his conduct 

The Prince still presented [sic] in getting possession of Rhandeterrah anc on the 3tst the 
Yong [sic] King of Cartenaddu came with his forces and took postin ouz District where he 
was soon after joined by the Prince of Cherrika, and they have been fighting vith us ever since, 
without having gained any material advantage over us, except the Province of Rhandeterrah, 
and Mellure Fort on the Island of Durmapatam we were prevented sending to demand of the 
Young King of Cartenaddu his reasons for attacking us, by the cruelty he exercised in August 
last in cutting of a foot of a Person sent with Letters to him by Colonel Brichwaite, and also of 
a Horsekeeper belonging to the Paymaster there but it is said that the Yorg [sic] King was 
ordered by the Nabob to Assist the Prince of Cherrika. 

Finding ourselves had [sic] pressed by the Enemy the beginning of November, and disappoin- 
ted in assistance from Colonel Brathwaite, we were under the necessity of sending to the King 
of Cotiote for a body of troops, not but that we could have defended the Fort of Tellicherry 
with our own forces, but humanity called upon us to shield our Inhabitants trom the barbarity 
of a savage enamy, and this was only to be done by forming a chain of posts to cover our 
District from Coddoly Fort round to Moylan Fort and for which our Troops alone were insuffi- 
cient; accordingly on the gth of November a Body of about 2000 Cotiote Neirs made their way 
though [sic] the Enemys Country, and joined us, which immediately revived he spirits of our 
Inhabitants and discouraged the Enemy. We have not bound the Company m any sngagement 
for the assistance the King of Cotiote has given us, nor was there any necessty for it, for he 
was convenced [sic] that, if Tellicherry fell into the hands of the Prince of Cherr.ka, it would 
ruin his hopes of regaining his Country. 

Having thus given you a full detail of the transactions of this Settlemeat for some years 
past, it will plainly appear to you that the Prince of Cherrika has long been inclined to disturb 
the tranquillita of this place and that in consequence of the attack the King of Cotiote made 
upon the Prince of Cherrika during the time the latter was assisting the French, gave him an 
opportunity of unjustly possessing the Nabob with an idea that we surilly [sic] fementg the 
troubles in the Country, which has no doubt been the come [Sic] of the Nabcbo's permitting the 
Prince of Cherrika and the Young King of Cartenaddu to attack this Settlement, sensible as he 
must be at the same, that if the Prince could disposs [sic] us of Tellicherry the Nabob would be 
Master of the Coast from [sic] Cape Ramus down to Chetua. 

The Prince of Cherrika must now be convinced of the little prospect he has of reducing Telli- 
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cherry ; yet if the report is True that Sader Caun has rented from the Nabob the Country from 
the River of Nellesseram to Chetwa, and that he has also powers to settle the troubles in the 
Country we are led to believe that the Prince of Cherrika deceived Sader Саип by giving him hopes 
that he shall still possess himself of this Place, orreduce us to terms, by which he may expect to 
be enabled to discharge his Debt to the Nabob, in consequence of which Sarder Caun who has been 
at Callicut for same [sic] time, probably has not taken any Steps towards settling the Country. 

We have already advised you of our having a body of the King of Cotiote's Troops in our 
Service and that several principal Nairs and others had taken refuge in our District. The Nabob 
wrote the Resident in February that if the principals were delivered to the Prince of Cherrika, the 
troubles here would cease, but this step supposing it justifiable cannot now be taken, for many of 
them are dead, and others with their Families are retired into the interior parts ofthe Country to 
the King of Cotiote, so that there are none here now of any consequence but those that command 
the King's Troops, who will be dismissed as soon as our affairs will admit of it. Й 

We have nothing more to add than to wish you success in your negatiotion, [sic] and that we 
are desirous of hearing from you by every opportunity. 


We are, 
Sir, 
Your most Obedient Servants, 
TELLICHERRY RicHaARD CHURCH 
2nd Ápril 1780. &c. : Factors. 


Hon'ble Sir & Sirs 

Our last address was transmitted you under the atst Ultimo express Both duplicate of which 
is enclosed. 

The King of Kotiote having lately requested that a part of the Troops he sent to the assistance 
of this Settlement might be returned, we on the 2 instant wrote Major Cotgrave acquainting him 
that we proposed complying with the King’s request reserving only one thousand men, as the 
season was so far advanced that we could not expect many more supplies of rice, and we thought 
it would be a proper measure at this juncture as it would lessen the expence of this Settlement and 
the expenditure of rice in the place. : 

The day following the Major wrote us for answer, that he had long been of opinion that we 
maintained a greater force than was necessary for the defence of this Settlement against the 
present Enemy, and therefore approved of the reduction we proposed making, but recommended if 
we were apprensive [sic] of a scarcity of rice when we had not an opportunity, of being suplied 
with that article, to discharge five hundred more Auxiliary Nairs than run the smallest risque of 
such a calamity, 

We shall therefore take the most favourable opportunity of putting this measure in execution. 

The Nabob Hyder Ally’s forces still keep possession of Mahie, though they bave not yet hoisted 
his Colours there, and have built a small Redoubt where Fort Mahie stood: Currichee Fort and 
Country is also in their possession, and Curringot Nair is divested of all his authority, but Pullinha 
and Panella Mall Redoubts are garrisoned partly with his Nairs. 

We аге sorry to inform your Honor, etc., that the Bebe of Cannanore who is entirely governed 
by her Husband so far from observing the conduct of Ally Rajah her predecessor towards the 
Hon’ble Company, does all that lays in her power to distress this Settlement by preventing our 
being supplied with provisions and carrying into Cannanore Munihuees of rice bound hither. The 
reason it seems she gives for this conduct is that she has received orders from the Nabob Hyder 
Ally to act in the above manner, though we are inclined to believe it proceeds from her Husband's 
connections with the Prince of Cherrika and Sader Caun. 

About ten days ago, Capt. Bracey, who commands the Ship Betsy, on his way hither stopped 
at Belliapatam on some business, and is there detained a prisoner by the Prince of Cherrika. The 

Ship after waiting here two or three days expecting his release sail’d for Madrass., 
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We have the pleasure to inform your Honor, etc, that we have at present rice in our Buzar 
sufficient for our Inhabitants for some Months; the mode our Merchants obtained it was by their 
Agents clearing our Munchues from the different Ports belonging to Hyder Allygrom Callicut and 
other parts, for no rice has been permitted to be brought publickly to this place from his Ports all 
this season. 

We request your Honor, etc, will be pleased to send us a Vessel early in the opening of the 
season with a supply of cash. 

The Packet received by the Resident from your Secretary on the 22 Ultimo was forwarded to 
Anjengo the 23d. by the Triumph Snow: Capt. William Richardson. Т 


We are, 
Hon'ble Sir & Sirs, 
Your most Obedient humble Servants, 


TELLICHERRY, RICHARD CHURCH, &c. Factors. 
6th May 1780. 


In our Committee of the 5th January you will find a Minute from the President, accompanied 
by a Copy a of Memorial from Mr. Hare and other Ensign [sic] Subjects who came ina Dinish 
[sic] Vessal from Suez, for India and having put into the Port of Collicat belonging to Hyder 
Ally on the Malabar Coast were made prisoners by his Manajer there (Sader Cawn) and thrown 
into confinement, where they were script of there [sic] propriety and extremely ill used, The 
Memorial was Addressed to Surdar Cawn setting forth the circumstances under which these 
persons labard [sic] laboured and soliting [sic] their Liberty and the rustriction [sic] of the 
things Which had been taken from them; but without effect.. The President Considering these 
ill usuage as authorized—or at least connived at by Hyder himself, proposed that a Gentleman 
should be dispatched to him to demand the release of the English Subjects and Mr. George Gray 
was appointed for this Service. 

He set out accordingly the 14th January, but before he reached Seringapatam Hyder 
had released them and sent them to Madras. Mr, Gray however proceeded and delivered our Letter 
to Hyder on this subject at the same time giving him assurances of our disposition to cultivate 
a friendship and good understanding with him. Hyder made best an indifferent esteem to 
these overtures he seemed neither desirous of accepting our friendship, nor did he treat Mr. 
Gray with that civility which might have been expected —Mr. Gray very properly as we had 
desired him—seqing that his Camp stay would answer no good purpose and might proveth fur- 
ther slight and perhaps insult, desired leave to depart and accordingly returned to Madras with 
a letter from Hyder, which is entered in Country Correspondance this Year N. 29 on reference 
to that letter and to a letter Mr. Gray entered in our Minute of the ist Instant, your Honour 
will be able to judge clearly of Hyder’s real disposition towards us. This unfindingly [si] 
not to say insolent conduct could only have been encouraged by our present troubles with the 
Marattas in which he finds so much advantage as he has already explained. 


To Mr. George Gray. - 
Sir, - 

We havesthought it proper to appoint you to proceed to Hyder Ally, to demand the release of 
some English Subjects who are detain’d at Calicut by the order of Sardar Cawn, Hyder's Officer 
at that place. 

We enclose you a Copy of the Memorial which Mr. Hare one of those persons deliver'd 
to Sardar Cawn in behalf of himself and the rest of his Majesty's Subjects so detain'd which 
will explain all the particulars sufficiently to guide you in your representations to Hyder. 

You will complain to him of this outrage committed on the persons and property of so many 
English Subjects At the same time assure him that as it has been always our desire to preserve 
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a good understanding and friendship with him, if he has any cause of complaint against any of 
the Compaay's people or any British Subject whatever, we shall endeavor as far as lies in our 
power to remove ig; that we have heard by letters from our Commanding Officer on the Malabar 
Coast that he has some complaint against the Gentlemen at Tellichery for improper interference 
with the Chiefs of the Nairs who are under his authority; that we have not the particulars, but 
аз it is totally contrary to our wishes and to the orders we gave to our Commanding Officer 
there, that there should have been any interference whatsoever; so we have represented both to 
the Governor and Council of Bombay, and to the Gentlemen of Tellichery, the propriety of 
removing every Just cause of uneasiness. That we doubt not to meet with the same conduct on 
his part, as nothing can contribute so much to our mutual interest as a sincere and mutual endeavour 
to preserve the friendship that has so long subsisted between us. ` 

You must confine your representations simply to the fact and the sentiments here laid 
down, but, should Hyder propose or mention any thing foreign to the subject of this Commission, 
you will transmit the same to us for our information. 

If Hyder Ally refuse or delay to give you satisfaction in regard to the detention of the 
English Subjects at Calicut, you will desire his leave to depart, and return with all convenient 
expedition to Madras. F 

You will proceed to Vanambady and wait there for a passport from Hyder to join him ; or, if the 
Kellidar of Vanambady will furnish you with an escort, you may proceed without waiting for the 
passport, ' 


We are 
Sir 
Your most Obed. Humble Servants. 
Fort St. George Tuos. RuMBOLD, &c., 
14tk Jany 1780 Select Committee 





In regard to the long vexed question of the authorship of the Genuine 
Memoirs of Asiaticus I have received the following letter from а distin- 
guished scholar :— 

Тнк FROYLES, LINDFIRLD, Sussex, 
February a0, 1916. 
Dear Sir, 

I have recently been re-reading with much interest your reprint of the Genuine Memoirs of 
Asiaticus, and I believe that I am in a position to identify the author, Philip Dormer Stanhope. 

There is a boy of this name whom I came across while editing a list of Etonians of the 18th 
century, and the following are some of the facts that I have discovered about him. 

He was the son of Charles Stanhope by Catherine Margaret, his wife, born їз February and 
baptized 1 March, 1752-3 at St. John’s, Westminster; entered Eton 26 July, 1765, and was placed on 
the foundation as a scholar that same year; he was admitted scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
27 May 1771. He was expelled in March 1773; he had obtained leave of absence from Cambridge 
to visit his mother, never went near her, but took the opportunity to ‘drive through the town of Eton 
in an open carriage, having with him a person of suspicious fame and character, and there taking up 
into his carriage one of the scholars of Eton and carrying him away from schoobwithout leave 
obtained of the Master, and otherwise behaving in a very unbecoming manner to the ill example of” 
the scholars there’ (Austen-Leigh, King’s College p. 206). 

Whether he was expelled for this offence or for a later one, I am not certain. [No-—he was 
admonished for this on 3 Nov. 1772—and probably expelled for some later Joffence]. 

So far there is nothing against the identification, but the problem remained of shewing that this 
Stanhope was some relation of Dr. Hancock's wife, (née Philadelphia Austen), as Asiaticus states 
on p. 31 of your reprint. e 
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Now Philadelphia’s mother was Rebecca, née Hampson, daughter of Sir George Hampson, 4th 
baronet. According to Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, she had several sisters, and as one of them 
was named Catherine Margaret who married John Cope Freeman. I always suspectgd that she was 
the mother of Catherine Margaret Stanhope, but it is only quite recently that fico some informa- 
tion given me by Mr. V. L. Oliver that I have been able to prove it. 

Mr, Oliver directed my attention to p. от of the Genealogist, New Series, Vol. 17, where the 
following passage occurs - 

Alfred Isidore Walsh...... m 26 June 1819 Stella Eloisa, dau. of Philip Dormer Stanhope who 
m. Elizabeth Hughes on the roth January 1780 at St. George's, Hanover Squafe. Count and 
Countess Alfred Isidore Walsh assumed the names of Freeman 14 February 1823 in accordance with 
the will of Frances, widow of Admiral Allen, and daughter of Thomas Cope Freeman, of Abbots 
Langley, Herbs, whose sister Catherine Margaretta m, at St. George's Chapel, Mayfair, 14 January 
1745-6 Charles the father of the above Philip Dormer Stanhope.’ 

I think therefore that the claim of evidence is complete. 

The father, Charles Stanhope, is described as ‘ of St. James’s Westminster,’ in the marriage 
register; who he was is another question which I cannot answer, but he does not seem to fit in 
with any known legitimate descendant of Philip, and Earl of Chesterfield who married Lady Elizabeth 
Dormer. 

With regard to the subsequent career of P, D. Stanhope, I find from the Army Lists that he 
was appointed cornet of the rst regiment of Dragoon Guards 6 April 1780; ensign rath Foot rr 
June 1781, but his name ceases to appear after 1784, when he may be presumed to have left the 
army. 

I have failed to find any further trace of him. 

There are one or two references to him in the letters of Dr. Hancock, which are in the British 
Museum; 6. g. when writing to his daughter on 26 Mar. 1775, he says: 

‘The Governor, your god father, desired me to send a very fine white Persian cap of mine to 
you as a present from him, which I would have done with pleasure, but your cousin Stanhope 
having quarrelled with a gentleman who lived at a house next to mine, and the cat having straied 
into his house, the gentleman or some of his people shot her—I suppose to be revenged oa 
Mr Stanhope.’ 


Hoping that this may be of interest to you, 
I remain 


Yours faithfully 
• К. A. Austen-Leigh. 
P.S,—I may possibly send the gist of this letter to Notes and Queries or some literary paper, 
if I find the time. 
SIR GEORGE HAMPSON 4th BART. 


| | 
J. С. Freeman Catherine-Margaret Rebecca Wm. Austen 


Catherine Margaretta— Chas. Stanhope Philadelphia=Saul Iysoe 
m, 14 Jan. t745-46 | of St. James's m. 22 Feb. 1753 | Hancock 
at St. Geo. Chapel, | Westminster at Cuddalore 

Mayfair = : | 

Phill Dormer Барноро Elizabet Hughes Henry Austin=(2) Elizabeth—(1} Jean Capotte 

b. 12 Feb. bap. 1 Маг, 1752 | m 10 Jan. 17 m, (1) in 1781 Comte de Feuillide 
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——10: 
INTRODUCTION. 


Fray Sebastian Manrique, of the Order of zhe Hermits of St. Augustine, 
is no longer a stranger to Bengal. 1а F. 4. 5. 3, тото, pp. 281-288, we 
gave a'skort sketch of his life with an extract on the Тај from his /éinerario 
Oriental. 

The following note on his. career, for which I am indebted to Fr. Tirso 
Lopez, С. S. A., Colegio dos Agostinos Filipincs, Valladolid, Spain, is worth 
preserving. 

“Sebastian Manrique or Manriquez, a Portugues, and a member of the 
Order of St. Augustin, was many years a Missionary in the East, and a 
Visitor of the Missions. While in Rome, where he fulfilled the office of 
Procuratar of the Portuguese Province near the Roman Curia, he published 
in Spanish (Portugal being then subject to the King o? Spain)! his /#inerario 
Oriental, xhich contains a short relation of the Empire of the Great Mogol 
and of other Kingdoms in which the Augustinian Order had Missions. 
There is also some account of the Philippines which he visited. 

“He died in 1669, while on his way to London, whither he had been sent 
by the Prior General, and he is mentioned by Nicholas Antonio of Seville, 
by Christin Jocher, and others, especially by Jose2h Lanteri “ in postremis 
saeculis Augustinianis," Vol. Ш. p. 189, from whom I ave copied this almost 
word for word."? І 

Of late not a little has been done to make known to English readers 
Manrique’s account, one of the most interesting of Shah Jahán's reign, of 

.which it covers the first 13 years. Sir Edward Maclagan published a trans- 
lation of the portions concerning the Panjab, i.e., Chapters 61-72 (Cf. fournal 
of the Paujab Historical Society, Calcutta, Vol. I, 1911-12, pp. 83-106; 
151-166); I have in MS. a translation of Chapters 78-82 dealing with the 
fall of Hug!í, and Father L. Cardon, S. J., was kiad enough to devote the 
forced leisure of a long convalescence to the treaslation of Chapters 1-9, 


з. Portugal became independent of Spain in December r642 
2, The note sent was in Latin. 
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which narrate the Friar’s first experiences in Bengal. To this I have added 
a few lines from Chapter X, thus bringing the narrative down to Manrique's 
departure for Chittagong (Sept. 11, 1629). Some other portions, likewise 
translated by Father Cardon, viz., Chapters 74, 75, 77, or the Chapters 
treating of the Government, the army and the revenues of Sháh Jahán, are 
still in MS.! 4 

It may be seen from this that good advance has been made towards 
realising the project of translation once entertained and then abandoned by 
the Hakluyt Society. Altogether 19 chapters or pp. 130 have now been done 
into English. 

The complete title of the work is as follows :— 

ITINERARIO / DELAS MISSIONES / DEL INDIA ORIENTAL / Que hiso el 
P. Maestro Fra Sebastian Manrique Religioso | Eremita de S. Agustin | 
Missionario Apostolico trege айо en varias Missiones | della dicha India / 
Y al presente Prefecto Apostolico de la Mission Calaminense | especialmente 
delegado por la Santitad de INNOCENTIO X. nuestro Seflor. | Procurador, 
y Diffinidor General della Prouincia Augustiniana de Portugal en esta 
Curia de Кота. | Соп vna Summaria Relacion del Grande у Opulento 
Imperio del Emperador | Xa-siaban? Corrombo Gran Mogol, y de otros 
Reis Infieles en cuios | Reynos assisten los Religiosos de 5. Agustin. | Al 
Eminentiss. Seflor | Cardenal Pallotto | Protector de la Religion Augus- 
tiniana. | Con Privilegio | [The Cardinal’s (?) arms]./ In Roma A la in. 
stancia de Guillelmo Halle Sub signo / Salamandre Regie. M. DC. LIII. | 
Con licencia de los Superiores. / 

Translation.—Journeys in the Missions of East India made by Father 
Master Fra Sebastian Manrique of the Order of Hermits of St. Augustine, 
during 13 years an Apostolic Missionary in various Missions of the said India, 
and now Prefect Apostolic of the Mission of Calamina, specially delegated by 
His Holiness our Lord Innocent X., Procurator and Definitor General of the 
Augustinian Province of Portugal in this Court of Rome. With a short 
Account of the Great and Wealthy Empire of the Emperor Xa-ziaban 
Corrombo, the Great Mogol, and other Infidel Kings in whose Dominions the 
Religious of St. Augustine are labouring. [Dedicated] to His Eminence the 
Lord Cardinal Pallotto, Protector of the Augustinian Order. With privilege. 
Rome. At the request of William Halle, at the Sign of the Royal 
Salamandér, M. DC. LIII. With the Superiors’ leave. 

The first 12 pages, which are unnumbered contain: Manrique’s preface 
(pp.1-2); the approbations of the censors (рр. 3-4); an index of the chief 


` 


1. Vincent A. Smith has compared Manrique with de Laet about The Treasure of Akbar. Cf. 


9. R. А. Sa 1915, pp. 231-243. 
2, Elsewhere: Xa-Ziahan, (Shah Jahán). 
e 
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topics (pp. 5-8); errata (p. 9); a protestation cf stbmission to the decree 
of Pope Urban УШ. of March 15, 162= (р. то); a letter of Innocent X. 
forbidding for ten years after the date of the first edicion any Latin, Spanish 
or Italian reprint or translation without leave from Fray Manrique or his 
representatives. І s 

Follow : text, pp. 1—470; table of ie p2.-71-476. In two columns. 
(25 cm. x 18 em.). 

There are 89 haps but, by some oversight, chapter 68 is wanting, 
though the narrative and the pagination are continuoas. | ; 

The running title is Zfinerario Orientaï | de! P. Maestro Manrique. 

There exist two Spanish editions, both printed ir Rome: the former in 
1649, 4°; the latter in 1653. I conclude from a note by the late William 
Irvine to myself that the pagination is identical in bcth editions. A copy of 
both can be seen in the British Museum. The edition in the Goethals’ Indian 
Library, St. Xaviers College, Calcutta, is that af 1653. No translation of 
the work is known to exist. 

Brunet notes in his Manuel du Libraire that the 2dition of 1649 wants a 
frontispiece, and that the work is pretty rere. 

It was sold by Langlès for 14 francs, by Heber fcr £1. It is certainly 
worth much more, considering that it scarcely ever comes into the book- 
market. I do not find it quoted once in Criertalische Bibliographie, 
1887-1906, and it is hardly ever alluded to by any Englich writer. What shows 
sufficiently the extreme rarity of the work in Eagland ard India is the fact that 
A. C. Burnell, whose Tentative List of Books and some MSS. relating to the 
History of the Portuguese in- India Proper, Mangalore, 1880, was the 

“outcome of a 20 years’ study, knew the work cnly rom catalogues, and that 
Sir Henry Yule was unacquainted with it. А 

Cordier, Bibliotheca Indosinica Vol. I, Paris, -mprimerie . Nationale, 
1912, p. 286, describes the first edition thus: uid 

Itinerario de las Missiones que hizo el Padre F. Sebastian Manriqve 
Religioso Eremita de S. Agustin Missionario Apostolico treze afos en varias 
Missiones del India Oriental, Y al presente Frocu-ado-, y Diffinidor General 
de su Prouincia de Portugal en esta Corte de Roma. Con una Summaria 
Relacion del Imperador Xa-zia-han Corrombe Gran Mogol, y de otros Reys 
Infieles, en ouios Reynos assisten los Religiosos d» S. Agustin. Al 
Eminentiss. Sefior, el Sefior Cardenal Pallctto P-otector de “la Religion 
Agustiniana. Con privilegio. En Roma, Por Francisco Caballo, MDCXLIX. 
Con licenca de los эрер, In 4°; pp. 476 (two columns),4-foll. 6 
preliminary. І 

Cordier also indicates (:2:4.) by the same .zuthar Breve relatione de i 
regni di Pegu, Arracan, e Brama, e degl’ Imperi- del Calamin, Siamom, e gran 
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Mogor fatta alla S. Congreg. de Propaganda Fide. Roma. Moneta, 1648, 
in -4°, foll. 4. | 

It is a pity that we аге not told where а copy of this last сап бе found. 

Manrique's /tinerario Oriental will be found mentioned in the following 
bibliographical works : J. Е. Ossinger’s Bibliotheca Augustiniana, Ingolstadt, 
1708, p. 529; Ant. de Leon Pinelo’s Bibliotheca Oriental, 2nd edn, Madrid, 
1737-38, Vol. I. pp. 43; 91; 364; Н. Ternaux-Compans’ Bibliothèque Asiatique, 
Paris, 1841, p. 187, No. 1720; p. 193, No. 1796. I quote from Burnell, 
having only Pinelo, Brunet and Cordier at my disposal in Calcutta. 

Ch. I treats of Manrique’s voyage from Cochin to the mouth of the Huglf; 
Ch. П of his shipwreck near the Braces of Hijilf, and his being taken to the 
Court of the Masnad-i-‘Alf of Hijilf; Ch. III of his experiences at Hijilf and 
departure for Huglf; Ch. IV of the origin and foundation of the town of 
Huglí; Ch. V of the first Augustinian Missions in Bengal; Ch. VI of the 
fertility and commerce of Bengal; Ch. VII of Bengálí manners and customs; 
Ch. VIII of Hindú rites and ceremonies in Bengal; Ch. IX of Saugor Island 
and its pilgrimage; Ch. X of the author's departure for Arakan (Sept. 
11, 1629). : 

Chapters 10-35 relate the Friar's six years’ experience in Arakan (1629- 
35). This is one of the most important sections of the work, seeing that so 
little is known of the ancient history of that part of the country. An excellent 
abridgment of this portion may be read in Hugh Murray’s Historical Account 
of Discoveries and Travels in Asia..., Edinburgh, A. Constable, 1820, Vol. 
IT, pp. 96-119. Some of the events recorded are not less strange than those 
narrated by Mendes Pinto about Burma. But, as in the case of Mendes 
Pinto's Travels, our comparative ignorance of Arakan and its conditions three 
centuries ago and the dearth of contemporary evidence are likely to make 
the work of the would-be translator and commentator one of extreme diffi- 
culty. One of my friends has set himself the task of translating that portion. 

On his return to Bengal, Manrique suffered shipwreck on the Orissa 
Coast and was thrown into prison. When at last allowed to proceed to 
Banja, he gained Pipli, leaving it for good on Febr. 25, 1636 (Chapters 35-39). 

His journeys from Cochin to Goa, Malacoa, Macao, the Island of Pulo 
Champelo, Faisso in Cochinchina, Macassar, and his return to Masulipatam 
occupy chapters 40-48, and lasted from April 27; 1637, when he started from 
Goa, to Aug. 12, 1640, when he reached Balasore. At Masulipatam, he 
determined to return by land to Europe. Hence, we see him proceed through 
Orissa to “ Baleagate" (Baulea Ghát), Dacca, Gaur, Rájmahál, Patna, 
Agra (Chapters 49-60). Chapters 61-72 refer to the Panjab. 

In chapters 73, 83-89, he relates his troubles at Kandahér, and his further 
travels through Khorásán to Ispahan, Baghdad, Damascus, Saida or the 
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ae 
ancient Sidon, Cyprus and Spain. He zr-ved in Rome in July 1643 (?). 
Chapters 14-97 contain an account of the Creat Moghul, his government 
wealth, and the _extent of his dominions. Finally, a 78-82 deal with 
the fall of Hugli. ` 

Pinelo's verdict, that the work is “ іп bad Castilizn", As judged exaggerat- 
ed by Fzther Cardon, whose knowledge of Spanish enables him to speak 
with suffcient authority. The sentefices, however long, are artfully construct- 
ed and Empid, Manrique is at times verbcse and rhetorical, but he is never 
dull If he has much to say about the ccun:ries he has traversed and the 
people he came in contact with, he says # mcst interestingly. Again, it is 
scarcely just to say with Pinelo that the printing o? Manrique's /tinerario is 
even wcrse than his Spanish. To speek the truth, the edition of 1653 
compares not unfavourably with the printing о: Pinelo's own Bibliotheca 
Oriental as republished and enlarged by Marquis de Torre-Nueva (1738). 
There аге certainly very few misprints, much fewe- than in Pinelo. 

The translation has been made as ‘itera! as possible. All the native 
terms, have been carefully preserved; the italics of the original, the capital 
letters, the spelling of the proper names have teen képt, and the original 
paginaticn has been indicated.. The only departure. from the original 
consists in a more lavish use of paragraphs f have also noted in the margin 
the few Gates found in the text, as I have learnt bz experience how difficult 
it is othe-wise to discover them. 

It is scarcely proper that I should apologise for: the number of my 
annotations at the end of each chapter. A very large- ‘number of Indian 
terms, which; if intelligible to my readers in Benga!, are less so in other parts 
of India, ог not at all in Europe, had to be exp-aired. Place-names had to 
be identified. Manrique’s accuracy or icaccuracy in the: matter of customs 
and chronology was to be investigated. Similacities of expression with 
earlier writers, like Pyrard de Laval and van Linschoten, had to be 
pointed out. Finally, it was advisable to insist on the new materials 
supplied by our author for future editions of Yule and! Burnell’s Hobson- 
Fobson, that indispensable vade-mecum for his:orical research, I regret 
only that in many cases I could not make these notes more complete. 
I have taken as my guide the excellent ed:tions of the Hakluyt Society, and 
have spared no pains to substantiate, wherever pcssible,' Manrique's state- 
ments by the independent testimony of earlier and Later writers. - 

Yule-Burnell's Hobson-Fobson, van Linschoten, Pyrard de Laval (Hakluyt 
editions), and Sir Richard Temple's editions of Bowrey's Countries round 
the Bay cf Bengal and Diaries of Streynskam Master have greatly assisted 
me throughout. I have also to thank Rai Monmohan Chakravarti Bahadur, 
Provincia! Civil Service, Bengal, for his vue vuggestiohs eue Lieut.-Col. 
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D. C. Phillott for placing at my disposal the services of the Pandit and the 
Arabic Instructor of the Board of Examiners, Mr. Gobinlal Bonnefjee, and the 
late К. Е. Атоо. The help received from them has been acknowledged in every 
instance. 

CALCUTTA, ST. XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 


3rd December 1915. Н. HOSTEN, SJ. 





CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH THE AUTHOR COMMENCES WITH THE BEGINNING OF AND 
ENTERING UPON HIS MISSIONS, AND RELATES HOW THE 
KiNGDOMS OF BENGALA WERE ENTRUSTED TO HIM 
FOR THE EXERCISE OF SO GREAT A MINISTRY. 


Before I begin this first chapter, gentle and curious Reader, I want to 
spare you the tediousness of long introductions full of incidental events. I 
shall tell you briefly and summarily that, in spite of the exhortations of some 
friends, who wanted me to publish an account of my missions and travels, I 
was more than once, I confess, on the point of shirking so great a task, not 
only on account of the many distracting cares of the affairs of my Province, 
but also for want of the talent and accomplishments necessary to a good 
Historian. But, when some contemporary narratives fell into my hands, I 
took courage; for I saw that, if I could not equal the floridness and elegance 
of their style, I could at least write and perpetuate the memory of my 
adventures with less passion and more veracity, and I trust that under the 
rind of Aristophanes will be found the truth of Plato. / 

Therefore, with the strong staff of truth to lean upon, I say that I was a 
member of the community of our Convent of Cochim,! the Metropolis and 
capital of the Kingdom which derives its name from it. In point of size, 
this City ranks second among those held by the Portuguese in East India; 
yet, if we consider its refreshing breezes and the gentle and temperate nature 
of its healthy climate, it might occupy the first place.? [tis situated on the 
seaboard and coast of Malavar. A small arm of the large and cool Mangatta 
River separates it from the City and Court of the Gentile Kings of Cochim, 
and, mixing with the bitter saline waters of the Ocean, it cuts the City at 
that part, and forms at the Bar a wide and celebrated entrance dividing it 
from the lands of Vaipim and Anjequaimal.? 

While I was thus in that City, I was chosen at the election of 
Missienaries for the Mission of the Kingdoms of Bengala, which was made 
that year at Goa by the Reverend Father Master Frai Luis Coutinho, // the 
Vice-Provincial of our Congregation of East India. My companions were 
Frai Manuel gle la Assumpcion, Frai Diego Catela and Frai Gregorio de los 
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Angeles,? four in all with myself. The order came to the Father Prior who 
was at the tne at the head of the Cochim Convznt, and he was requested to 
supply us with all we wanted. The Frior obeyed punctually and showed 
himself full of charity. Не put us on board two merchant vessels, which 
were then about to sail for the Kingdoms of Bangala, but were bound for 
different po:ts. I chanced to get as my companion Father Fray Gregorio 
de los Angeles, and the good ship St. Augcstin, which was’ bound for the 
City of Vzolim,9 fell to our lot. . 

The two other Religious embarked or. a smaller ship going tc the City of 
Piple? ir the Kingdom of Ourixa,§ and, as sh» had already her cargo, she 
left fourteen days in advance; but, encountering rcugh weather at the stormy 
Cape of Comorim and in the gulf of Ceilan they were assailed by a tempes- 
tuous and dangerous sea, which brought them intc 2xtreme peril and obliged 
them to give way. Turning the stern upon tre port of their destination, 
they made for Tutucorim,? a port which was closer and the better for that. 
They reached it so disabled by the storm that tasy could not go to Bengala 
that year. | 

The ship St. Augustin, after having been zverloaded, went out of the 
River to get into the deep, where big vessels take in the rest of their cargo; 
but, as she was already overloaded, she could nat get over the Banks or 
shallows of the Bar,!? and there she rema:ned for two full days embedded in 
the big sands, until the greedy merchants zea_isec that they would not be 
able to proceed without first unloading part cf her cargo. This obstacle 
removed, she could go ahead, and, when everything was ready, the Captain of 
the ship, Estevan Pires Camacho, had оз called from the Convent. On 
receiving his message, we performed the ceremoaies of the Viam pacis! 
and went on board, thus setting sail and beginning our voyageon the sixth of 
March of the current year 1628. | 

From the very beginning, we got becalmed for fourteen days between 
the Kingdoms of Porcà!? and Coulan,}> withcct being able to make any 
headway. Thereupon, the Captain summoned :c council the Pilot, the 
Master,l# and other practical and experenced men on board, and they 
resolved to put back into the harbour of Costin. At this juncture, we 
implored earnestly the Divine Mercy through the intercession of the most 
holy Mother, and the Divine Majesty // was pleased, when they were about 
to turn the prow towards Cochim, to send us a fevourable wind, which made 
us spoon so steadily that it brought us in thittee1 days into the Braces 
(Bragas) of Bengala.15 ` 

Tais spot is the most dangerous of all along that coast, on aocount of 
the great number of sand-banks and shallows, whica are found ohiefly on the 
side of the Kingdom of Chandekan. The name of Braces has heen given to 
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these waters, because the ships which navigate this way are casting the lead 
continually; they pick their way in a channel of a constant @epth of six or 
seven fathoms and go on sounding till they find a bottom of eight or more 
fathoms deep. Then they know that they are out of the right way and that 
they will presently be in four or three fathoms only. 

In this manner and using great caution and vigilance, we entered the 
Braces on the day of the Most Holy Trinity,16 and the sea and the weather 
were so quiet and calm that we took occasion of it to erect an altar on the 
stern of the Ship, on which the Father, my companion, and myself could 
celebrate. We were thus going along agreeably undera serene sky, and 
counting the fathoms, when ill-luck, or rather our sins, would have it that, 
while the Sun's course was reaching the meridian, and the secret influences of 
the sea had reduced the power of its waves and brought the tide at low ebb, 
we should strike on what they call the shoals or sand-banks of Chandekan.}7 
These sand-banks / advance into the sea until one loses sight of the land, 
and cause great trouble to those who run upon them under such conditions as 
our own. The Ship struck by five fathoms, disabled and disjointed as she 
was through the mishap she had encountered, as І said, on the shoals of the 
Bar of Cochim. As her balast and the greater part of her cargo consisted of 
Chanquo,!$ or large conchs found in the sea on the coast of Tutucurim and 
on the Fishery Coast, and an article of commerce in the ports of Bengala and 
Indostan, these Chanquos filling readily with the water that entered freely 
through the dislocated joints of the disabled ship made her so heavy that, as 
I have said, she foundered in five fathoms. 

These Shells (Bustos) are in great demand among the Gentiles for the 
fabrication of feminine ornaments. They work them very cleverly and 
elegantly, and make of them bracelets and rings which the women wear not 
only on their hands, but on their feet as well, When worked, these shells 
become very white, and on this white ground patterns are painted in gold 
and in a variety of colours, so that they become very showy and pretty. The 
reason why they need such large quantities of these shells as are brought 
every year, is that the Gentile women of those parts are in the habit, when 
their husbands or nearest relatives die, to bura the corpses together // with 
these ornaments of theirs.19 Among these Chanquos are found now and 
then specimens which they call Chanquos Reises or Royal, because they have 
their openings the other way. Such objects, which are fit for Princes and 
great Lords, are worth each of them from two to three hundred Rupees,?° or 
one, hundred and fifty pesos Spanish.?! 

Those shells were the cause of our ruin. Filled as they were with water, 
it was impossible to empty them with the pumps. Thereupon, the Pilot, at 
his wits’ endg, though he was a clever man and had gained experience in his 
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profession, since he had safely mañaged tkirteen -imes already to pass this 
difficult canrel,"spoke of cutting down the masts. Coming to us, he said 
God was panishing him for his sins, and asked us to pray the Lord for the 
two hundred and more souls he had on board. When we heard this terrible 
news, we resolved at once to hear the confession of all the Christians present. 
My companion placed at the stern and myself at the prow, we confessed 
them all as far єз it was possible with the limitec time at our disposal, the 
lamentations of the women and children, and the пазе and confusion created 
by the cutting of the masts. 

When [ had heard those who had come to me, removing the Crucifix 
which I was wearing round my neck and taxing if in hand, I went down 
with this sacred trophy of our redempticn to the room of the Moorish 
women, the wives of the sailors,9? whom in those / parts they call Lascàres,23 
and who are generally engaged on board the Portuguese merchant-ships. 
They are for the greater part Maometans I ex>osed to these women the 
danger they were in of losing their temporal life aid the eternal one, too, 
should their souls be lost, and I added whatever Gad inspired me with in 
that extremity. But, owing to the unworthiness cf the speaker, my words 
were without effect and produced no result. Taere was present, besides, 
an accursed old creature who started dissuzcing [зеш and reminded them 
of the promises of their false prophet. 

In the meantime, the vessel was filling with water, though everyone 
was busy to lighten it, throwing the сагзо overboard. We ourselves, 
when we had finished our spiritual task, put oar hands to this work in 
order to help our companions. But all this woulc have been of little avail, 
had not the mercy of God helped us by keeping the weather quiet and 
calm. The air was so tranquil that there was not a breath of, breeze, and 
the slightest breeze would have been enzugh to wreck us on those hard 
stones.2* After the masts had been cut and the helm taken off, thanks 
to the calm and quiet weather, everyone busied himself preparing rafts, 
planks and other supports wherewith to save our lives. Even in this sad 
plight, people quarrelled and took up arms, so that we-had to hasten and 
face the rioters, ;/ imploring them for Gcd's sake айа expostulating with 
them not to forget the circumstances they were ii In the end, the mob 
quieted down, for in those parts people have great respect for the Religious. 

Meanwhile, night came on and there sprang up a breeze from the 
land. Gentle as it was, the ship began to beat with dull thumbs on the 
big hard stcnes, so that at every moment we expected the ship to bxeak 
to pieces end go to the bottom. My companion then remembered that 
we had with us a relic of the great patron 2f Salamanca, our glorious Bl. 
Juan de Sagun.25 Не tied it to a tape, and. securing it to the side of the 
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ship, cast it into the sea, / while he, the servant of God, as well as most of 
the onlookers, was shedding a flood of tears during this pioys and devout 
action. In His infinite Mercy, and through the intercession of the Glorious 
Saint, God was pleased, without our knowing how or whence, that the tide 
should run us aground on a sandy beach, close to the land, where the 
ship now rested motionless. Thereupon, we thanked our Lord and His 
Glorious Saint, who had rescued us from death so imminent, and—other 
work of the merciful hand of God—we passed quietly the rest of that night. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF WHAT HAPPENED TO US THE NEXT DAY, WHEN THE PILOT FOUND 
OUT THAT WE WERE IN THE LANDS OF THE MUSUNDULIM KING 
OF THE KINGDOM OF ANGELIM. 


As the uncertain darkness of the night disappeared towards the lands 
of the Ponent, and rubicund Phoebus, rising from the East, sent us, as a 
herald of his approach, / a clear and joyful dawn, the Captain, now able to 
recognise the country, ordered to get the arms ready at once and put into 
position a few falconets! which the ship was carrying. For the same 
purpose, they looked for the powder, but this they found in such a state 
that it could not be used: hence, // they were obliged to employ the powder 
which some private individuals had in their flasks. As this had remained 
above water, it had kept dry; but it would do for only two or three 
discharges. 

We were busy with these bellicose preparations, when the oary fleet 
of the Musundulim? came into view. At the sight of our ship, they stopped 
rowing and sent a small boat with a white flag in token of their peaceful 
intentions. When it came alongside of our ship, they asked leave to speak, 
which was given them. They told us on the part of their Lascór,? or 
Captain General, to have no misgivings, for their King had no wish to 
break and violate the treaties binding him to the Portuguese of the City 
of Vgulim; his only intention was to secure the execution of the stipulations 
agreed upon between them and his predecessors. One of these agreements 
was that, should any Portuguese ship get stranded on the coast in his 
territory, her cargo would belong to the Lord of the land.# Moreover, he 
would take only what was equitable, conformably with the decision of the 
Captain, the merchants and the Fathers. To this just proposal we answered 
that, since the vessel was bound for Vgulim, we would abide by this agreement, 
for we would never go against stipulations sworn in the name of the most 
high and all-powerful God: rather than go against honour, the Portuguese 
would sacrifice their lives a thousand times. 
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Meanwhile, the tide fell, and / we left the ship, wading through the water 
knee-deep. Whea we had all landed, a letter informing him of all that had 
happened was sent to Father frai Emaruel de la Esperança,’ ' an 
Augustinian, the then Superior of that Mission aad Vicar forane, or,.as 
he is commonly called in those parts, the Vicar de la Vara of the Bishop 
of Meliapur.? This letter was intercepted by -he Saibo Subba General 
of cavalry,7 ,who was coming that way with three hundred horse. On - 
reaching the plate where we were, he summoned at once the Captain and 
the Fathers. When we arrived all three of vs in his presence, after the 
usual salutations, he asked from the Captain Ine keys of the chests and 
hatchways. The Captain replied that, the chests being private property, 
the keys were with their owners; as for tie hatchways, the ship was all 
broken up and already full of soldiers, and, if he had not taken away 
things of greater value, why should he take away the keys, which were of no 


. use any longer ?? 


This answer so enraged the Moor that h» commanded to seize the 
Captain and one ofthe Fathers and cut off their heads. Thereupon, they 
caught the Captain and myself, who stood nsarest to him. This threw me 
in great fear aad perplexity; but, when I saw thet the Captain was only 
laughing and retcrting quite freely, // I regained co.rage.® Then, with great 
hubbub, arrived а troop of Catchpolls (CorcÆetes),10 and, their curved 
soimitars drawn, they took us away with our hands tight behind our back. 
When I saw myself in this plight, I tu:ned tc tke Captain and tried to 
comfort him жі a few words about соп:огтії- to the will of God, where- 
upon he told me tobe of good cheer, fo- the whole business was meant 
only to frghten us. Nevertheless, as we were -aken along, the Piadas!! 
or Catchpolls stripped us of the greater part cf our garments, leaving to 
me only ny underwear. In this manner we reacasd the appointed spot, and 
they started makiug with their scimitars fierce aad threatening demonstra- 
tions, as if they were going to cut off our heads, unless we sent for money. 

In this peaceful pastime we spent the grecter part of the night, until 
at the quarter before dawn we heard the streperoas sound of a trumpet, and, 
when this had ceased, another sound came shouting: Melao, Melao, which 
means “Agreement and friendship conriuded."!? No sooner did the 
Catchpolls hear this than they set us free wita great show of politeness, 
and, whea the trampeter came up, he presented us from the Sail Subà, in 
token of good friendship, with a Siripao,!? that is a bira!* of betel. Then 
they took us to aim. We found him waiting for us ; the table was spread, 
and he invited us very courteously to take cur places. The repast Rsted 
till more than an / hour after sunrise. 

. Meanwhile, arrived from the City of Angelix Father frai Manuel with 
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formones!® or papers from the King to set us at liberty. Jag also, for 
the Religious and the Captain, Dolls!9 with very fine coverihgs (tiendas). 
These Dolis, which have room for only one person to sit down or recline 
in with legs drawn up, are carried on the shoulders of four men. We were 
obliged to leave those Dolls to some women who were with us, and had 
thus to make on foot the three leagues which separated us from the City. 
To me these three leagues seemed as good as three thousand. As the 
whole country is flat and part of it swampy, the roads were so full of water 
and mud that we were continually falling into the mire, and in certain 
places we had water up to the waist. In spite of all these difficulties, we 
reached the City late in the night.17 The ministers of the Musundulim 
were able, though, to find accommodation for all in houses which they had 
already prepared for the purpose. 

As for us, we went to our Church and residence,!8 where, after a visit 
to the Church, our first care was to ро toa tank in the garden and get rid 
of the load of mud which we were carrying. The next day, in the morning, 
the petty King sent us a present, which they call Adià.19 This consis- 
ted of two sheep and two rupees ог one peso in Spanish money, for //in 
those countries it is not polite to send such gifts without the money 
necessary / to buy the ingredients of the dressing which one wishes to make. 





CHAPTER III. 


OF WHAT STILL HAPPENED TO US IN ANGELIM, UNTIL WE OBTAINED 
LEAVE TO DEPART FOR THE CITY OF VGULIM. 


Two days after our arrival at Angelim, the Musundulim called Father 
frai Emanuel de la Esperança and ordered him to bring the next day the 
Captain of the ship, the Fathers and the merchants. The Father obeyed, 
and the following day, which was the third after our arrival, we all 
‘assembled in Ње Drova! or the room appointed, where the audiences 
generally take place. This appartment was spread with good carpets. At 
the spot designed for the petty King stood a silk canopy with two cushions 
of Mileques,? a kind of cloth of gold and silver embroidered with silk 
flowers of various shades. In the middle of these showy cushions lay a 
shining white pillow of very light and transparent cotton, which, disguising 
through its texture a purple lining, produced a very soft and pleasing mixture 
of white and purple. On this, / then, his semi-Highness was reclining. 

* We had to wait for more than two hours in this Drouà. With us were 
some Mirzàs,$ or lords of that country. On such occasions, these fellows, 


not to remain idle, are in the habit of playing at chess. The pieces are 
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carried а servant, and, instead of oar heavy and cumbrous boards, he 

m a cloth of silk or cotton ол whici all the required squarés 
are maíked, and which can easily be spread aryvhere.* On this occasion 
we took 5leasure in witnessing and obse ving some good checkmates, for 
these barbarians plav the game very well, irdeed. 

Suddenly we heard the noise of a : oundinz Eaticha;® or metal disc, on 
hearing which everyone got up to go and accompaiy the petty King who 
was about to appear. We too went to vzit for him at a certain spot where 
some door-keepers were standing with silver stcffs in their hards. As 
goon as /' he appeared, the Father went -o him, and after a деер bow hé 
presented us to him. He received us wih a pleasant countenance and 
signs of friendship, and, as he went to tas Drova, we followed him until he - 
took his seat and bade us be seated among his roEles. The ordinary way 
of sitting among all thése rations is to squa? ch the ground on a carpet, 
rug or met. 

When we were seated after this fashicn, the King asked us all kinds 
of news about India? and the Viceroy.” Satisfied on this point, lie called 
two Mapztias® or, as we would say, two inszectors сї the Royal Exchequer 
(veedores de la kasienda Real),® and, when they came, he called also the 
Captain, the Fathers; and some of the-chiæ merchants and recommended to 
all to treat the affair of the ship's cargo in scch a waz as to satisfy everybody. 
After this, he tock leave of us. The first thing the Mapatras did was to 
ask the book cf tke cargo. We had + fetch2d-at once, and they took it 
with them to read it more at leisure. After gcinz through it again and 
again, they settled the matter in their fasLien, and + would have been worse 
if these Barbarians hed not had to count wat1 the Pcttuguese of Vgulim, for 
all these Asiatic nations look mostly to Һет particular advantages only. 

In the meantime, all who were free and had rotaing to do any longer 
were already on their way / to Vgulim. The rest resolved to follow them 
when the accounts would be settled. A Geluicàr,1? or postman of the Nababo, 
or Viceroz of Deack,!! then arrived to ell the Musundulim to beware. 
As the ship carried merchandise to the “alue of eight lakhs (/eckas) of 
rupees, 1? or four hundred thousand pesos >f our Spanish money, he should 
not forget that half of it belonged to the Natabo. The Kingdom of Angelim 
being uncer the dominjon of the NabaEo, the message caused the petty 
King greaz uneasiness. He knew the tyrznnical and violent Ways of the 
Mogol (de? Mogol}, 18 and how its [his Е ^ officers do not listen to reason 
and justice, wher there is question of furtsering the г own advantags. And 
so he agre2d to give full satisfaction to the Nababo. To this effect, he Sent 
him the ca-go-book with the sworn agréemart passec between his Mapatras, 
and the Captain, the Fathers and most cf the merchants. То give'still 
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greater satisfaction he was determined to send one of the Fgthers who had 
come in the very ship. . 

Father fray Manuel got this news secretly from a Eunuch, his friend, 
who resided in the Palace, and, acting on this information, the Father Vicar 
de la Vara ordered a porca!* to be got ready at once. This is a kind of 
vessel propelled by oars. It is very common in those parts, if we leave out 
the dingues!? and balones,!® which on account of their small size were 
of no use for the purpose. When the porca had-got // its set of good rowers, 
at dead of night he put us furtively on board in company with four 
Portuguese and two slaves, all armed with well appointed arquebuses and 
escopets.!7 We departed in great haste and greater silence down a River 
till we reached the ѕеа,18 and, crossing a passage (y passando una 
£raviessa) full of strong currents for a distance of three leagues, we 
entered the mouth of the large and far-famed old Ganges [Ganges], at a 
distance of Ganges sixty leagues from the City of Vgulim. 

As we were navigating “al uzane,"1? whichin the Bengala and Industana 
languages means going against the current, we found it a very tough and 
tedious piece of work, in spite of the many villages and towns, some of them 
the private property of the Portuguese of Vgulim, which were covering 
both banks of the river all the way up to Vgulim. 

When we arrived there, we found an abundance of refreshments as 
well as of fowls, and castrated goats, whose meat the people of those 
parts prefer to mutton. We got also plenty of veal, chickens, pigeons and 
other birds, rice of many different kinds, butter and all sorts of lacteous food, 
and sweetmeats prepared in ways of their own, for they have a great 
abundance of sugar.?? To this superabundance of dainties I must add a 
variety of ftuits, especially of mangoes (mangas). 

This fruit is so excellent and delicious that, had the old rhymers or Poets / 
known it, no doubt they would have put it above all the nectars and ambrosies 
of the gods created by their imagination.?! Putting aside all exaggeration, 
I must say that the good mangoes can rival the most delicious fruits of 
our Europe. The form is generally oval, but some are quite round : the 
biggest are as large as the head of a two or three years' old child,?? the 
smallest are of the size of a goose egg. The colour is a deep rather than 
pale gregn ; some have a pleasant mixture of pale-yellow and pink,?? which 
makes them most beautiful to the sight, and these emit a most fragrant and 
delicate flavour. The flesh of these fruits is of a straw colour. It is protec- 
ted by a skin thicker than that of our apples, and one must throw it away 
to eat the flesh up to the kernel, which last is also thrown away. 

. God was pleased to bring us amidst these sweet troubles to Vgulim, 
where our Religious, and the laity as well, welcomed us with great charity. 
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The charity о Һе Portuguese living in those countries overflows not only 
on those of their own nationality, but chiefly on strangers. As for us, we 
retired to our Convent of St. Nicholas of Tolentino,9* and there we were 
the recipients of that customary charity so well practised // by all the 
Religious Orders of those far-off lands. The Italian Religious and those 
of other European nations, / who have experienced it, can well testify to it.25 
Indeed, they “understand quite well that sime charitate, opus externum 
nihil prodest (without charity, external works profit nothing).?® 


CHAPTER IV. 


„ІМ WHITH IS GIVEN A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF VGULIM, AND OF 
ITS ORIGIN AND FOUNDATION. 


The City of Vgulim was situated ап the Bank of the River Ganges, 
at a distance of sixty Jeagues inland from the sea, as I have already related. 
It owed its origin to some Portuguese merchants at the time that Emperor 
Acabar was at the head of the Mogol Monarchy. Those merchants came 
from various parts of India with their ships laden, not only to sell the goods 
they brought, but also to buy and ship those to be found in the land. "For 
this they landec their merchandise and built large golàs! or store-houses, 
and their partitions, with frames made of a kind of strong cane, which is . 
found in many parts of India, and which the natives call bambus.? These 
they covered with straw, and there they kept their goods and wintered? 
five or six months, until / the return of the season favourable for the home- 
ward jourrey. This season is called the moncion tendtente,* and, while 
they waited for it, they were selling and buying and driving their business 
until the tíme of-which I spoke had arrived, when they left. e ! 

After a few years, some of them, seeing the great profits they derived 
from the goods they were bringing or exporting, and taken up with the 
great weath anc fertility of the land, stayed опе or two years.? The 
natives, who for che greater part are gentiles did not object to it, still less 
the Moorish Siguidar$ who was governing that district He befriended 
several of the Portuguese, invited them to banquets or memanes,7 as they 
say in their languege, and persuaded them to come and settle there and 
bring with them Fathers, for-they would allow them to build Churches and 
do whatever was in accordance with the law of the Christians. // Though 
the Portuguese received these advances with pleasure, yet they did not 
show it, for they hoped the request would rome from the Padchà (which 
means Emperor ia our language),® or at least from the Nababo of Daack, 
under whose jurisdiction the Province was. In the meantime, they continued 
quite freely to sell their wares at high prices. . 
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These came for the greater part from the South,? with th4 exception 
of Caurim!? or sea-shells (Bustos) from the Isles of Maldiva, Слапдіо from 
Tutucurim and the Реѕсагіа,!! pepper (pimienta) from Malauar and cirnamon 
(canela) from Ceilan. The export of the two last named drugs is fo-bidden 
by the Most Serene Kings of Portugal ;1? however, they ship tiem on the 
sly, chiefly the merchants of Cochim. 

The chief articles imported by the Portuguese from the South are a 
great amount of worked China si'ks, such as Brocades, Brocatzlles, Cloth, 
Velvets, Damasks, Satins, Taffetas, Taffissirias, Escomillas or Muslins,18 all 
these in every variety of colour, black excepted, for these people look upon 
it as unlucky, and only some fakirs ( faguires) use it to show their contempt 
of the world.!1+ The Portuguese bring also from China great quantities of 
porcelain (porçolana),15 and all kinds of gilt furniture, such as Leds, / tables, 
coffers, chests, writing-desks, boxes,!® and many other carios, оё which 
there are plenty in China. They bring also pearls and jewels of great 
value, made in the European style, but with greater skill and cheaper, for 
labour is very cheap in that great Empire of China, on account of the large 
number of workmen. 

From the Kingdoms of Solor and Timor the Portuguese im ort also 
a great amount of scentful sandal-wood (sandalos), the white and the red 
kinds.17 The Missions of those Kingdoms of Solor are encrusted to the 
Order of the great Patriarch St. Dominic, and the Religious of this Holy 
Order have worked with great success in spreading the faith. Several 
of them, too, have given their lives while labouring for its propagation. 
They were murdered in hatred of the faith, as the history of those countries 
testifies.18 

The Portfguese bring also to this Kingdom of Bengzla the cloves, 
nutmegs and mace of the Maluca Isles!? and Banda; from the Isles of 
Borneo they bring the most valued camphor (cam/fora).?° 

All these drugs and goods, especially the more valuabls, are taken by 
sodagores,?! or merchants of the country, to the Court of Азта, where the 
Padchà generally resides. When some of these things were Erought to 
his presence, learning that the Portuguese brought them tc Vgulim, and 
aware also through other reports of their coming to that porz, he gave 
orders to send a formon // or mandate to the Nababo of Daack,?? en oining on 
him to call from the country of Satagan?? two of the lead-ng Portuguese 
and send them with all the comfort and ease possible. As socn as the 
said "Nabàbo received this order, he despatched at once a Mirzë (this is a 
title given to the nobles among the Mogols) to fetch two Pcrtugrese; but, 
as he had to travel a long way, and though he was going by the Ganges 
in one of thoseevery light boats called Geliàs,?* the crew of whick consists 
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of eigh-eem rowers a side (for Janda), he spent more than twenty-eight 
days going, with the result that on his arrival he Zound the Portuguese had 
gore, some to Malaca, others to China, erd others to India. 

The messenger felt sorely disappoin-ed ; still more disappointed was the 


Nababo, who, seeing that it could not be -emedied, sent strict orders for the 


P. 13,Col.2. 


Mirzà to go to Ње Court and explain what had happened. He was also to 
reassure thé Padchà by saying that the Portuguese had left behind in the 
hands o? certain sodagores more than -wo hundred thousand rupees to be 
spent in purchasing all kinds of me-chandise, such as cotton-pieces, 
ginghams made of grass, and silks of various skades, as also sugar, butter, 
rice, indigo (antl), long pepper, saltpetre, wax, lac, end many other articles 95 
to be found in abundance in the Gangetic provinces. Among the most 
impo-tan: articles of Portuguese export-frade are / to be reckoned very rich 
back-stitched quilts, bed-hangings, paviliens, and other curious articles of 
needle-work representative of the chase, whlch are made in these Kingdoms.?9 
To take over all these purchases, the Portuguese were obliged to come 
back the next year, as the Mirzà assured the Pecchà. These explanations 
satisfied the Padchà to some extent, but not enough to prevent his ordering 
to tell the Nababo that he found him negligent in his office, with other 
words of rebuke, which the Nabàbo took s» much to heart that he died 
shortly after.37 B ` 

The <ollowing year, the first Ship whch arrived at the port of Vgulim 
was cne coming from the City of Goa:n India. The Captain and master 
(Señorio) of it was a certain Tavares from the neighbourhood of Goa, a 
respectable man well versed in politics end state affairs. On landing he 
was received with great demonstrations af joy and friendship. The news 
was sent forthwith to the Nababo of Daack, who at onée despatched а 
Geluidàr 28 or courier, with orders for the seguidares?? of Vgulim and 
Satagen to stop the Portuguese, shoulc chey by chance want to go away. 
They had, however, to manage it in such a way that they [the Portuguese] 
should not be given to understand the reason of it, until he had had time to 
send some one to take them to the Court of the Padchà. Meanwhile, they 


had to show them great kindness and entertzin them well. // The Seguidares 


found 10 need of detaining the Portuguese, since they had to remain there 
at least five months, 50 and all that time they tried their best to please and 
satisfy them. 

Daring the interval arrived the Mirzà who had already come the previ- 
ous year. He came with'six cossàs 51 cr very light ships, and twe big 
Patalàs,?? or flat-bottomed boats of burdenhaving on deck cabins (camaras), 
the walls (fapias) 89 of which are covered with straw for the sake of 
lightness, the inner framework of the rcof being well made of bambus, 
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a kind of strong canes, as I have said, common in thosefparts. These 
bambüs are painted and lacquered in various colours, and over these, so as 
to cover the straw, they place very neat mats of interwoven palm-leaves, 
also of different colours. On these again they put curious ornaments, 
according to the expense they wish to make. Hence, these roofs are very 
showy and neat. As soon asthe Mirza was on shore, the Siguidàr came 
to receive him with all the courtesy and ceremony which they are accustomed 
to make on such occasions. "These gone through , they repairen to the house 
of Captain Tavàres. 

The Captain, who had been informed of the visit, was awaiting the 
Mirza’ a little in front of ћіѕ door, in company with all the Portuguese of 
the place. When the Mirza crossed the threshold, they saluted him with 
some / muskets and falconets which they had brought from the ship for the 
purpose. After this reception, and when all were seated, the Mirza ordered 
the reading of the formon or Imperial decree by which the Padchà comman- 
ded two of the chief Portuguese to appear in his presence, pledging at the 
same time his word that they would be treated as friends. Thereupon, 
Captain Tavares answered that they were all ready and glad to obey the 
Emperor’s order, and, as to the Mirza’s choosing among the Portuguese, he 
remarked that they were all of equal rank. On this the Moor ?* answered 
that the first should be he, the Captain, and he would leave it to his discre- 
tion to select from among the rest all those whom he should like to take 
with him. Consequently, the Captain chose three other Portuguese, and a 
- great number of servants, all of whom, besides their fine looks, were magni- 
ficently and showily attired, so as to give a high idea of their masters. The 
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Mogol, before he came into contact with the Portuguese, thought he . 


surpassed evgrybody on this point, and not without reason, for among all 
other Maumetan nations, the Mogols are the most ostentatious and 
sumptuous in the cleanliness and care of their persons, the ornamentation 
of their houses and the costliness of their food. 

When all were ready, they embarked on _the Ganges. They took two 
months going up-stream (al usane) to reach the City of Patanà, 33 // where 
they landed and continued their journey till they arrived at the City and 
Court of Agrà.38 The Padchà welcomed them with great honour and 
favour, and, after several talks with Captain Tavàres, he took a great liking 
to him.* The Captain, much gratified, gave him his word that he would 
come and settle at Vgulim and bring. with him other Portuguese. His 
“Majesty, fully satisfied, -accepted his promise and gave him many valuable 
presents, which they call seripaos.?7 He also ordered to furnish him with 
formones or letters allowing him to build the City wherever he liked, and 
gave him a grant of the adjoining lands.58 The Nababo and the above-men- 
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tioned Seguidares were also ordered to supply the Portuguese with all the 
materials necessary for the construction of their houses. The same 
formones granted also leave to the Religious to build Churches and Convents, 
and to baptise without hindrance all the Gentiles who should like to follow 
the Anzil,%8 which means the Gospel and Christian law: Provided with 
these favourable documents, Captain Tavares departed.*° 

On his reaching Vgulim, affer so many honours and recommendations 
given him by the Emperor, the natives fairly worshipped -him. Tavares 
took possession of the lands which seemed most suitable, and at the mon- 
soon (mongon) he sent at once his Ship to Goa with letters for the Viceroy and 
the Bishop of Cochim, then the Very Illustrious Lord Don fray Andrew (Andres), 
of the Order of the Minorites,*! to whose jurisdiction the Kingdoms of Bengala 
belonged at the time. The Viceroy requested him to choose Religious as 
Missionaries for those lands, and, when Fe came to examine to what Order 
this Mission ought to be entrusted, he agreed after mature reflexion to 
give it to the Order of my glorious Father Saint Augustin. This decision 
was at once communicated to the Vicercy and to the Reverend Father 
Provincial, that he might send out worthy Religious to labour in that 
vineyard of the Lord. Thereupon, the Father Provincial appointed Father 
fray- Bernardo de ]Jesus,*? a thoroughly Apostolic man, as Superior of the 
Mission, and in his absence Father fray Juan dela Cruz,*? a Religious 
eminent by his learning and saintly life. Three other Religious were also 
sent with them,** and on their arrival at Cochim, they went together at 
once to call on the Bishop, who received them very affectionately, and, 
when the time was there to start for Bengala, he appointed Father fray 
Bernardo as Vicar de la Vara, and delegated to him, within the limits of his 


power, his full ordinary jurisdiction.*^ : 


[То be continuca.| 
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other large buildings are surrounded by open spaces, gardens, squares of turf, 
orchards.” СЕ Schouten, Voiage aux Indes Or. (1658-65), М. pp. 59 and 158. 
The passage was translated by Sir R. Temple in his edition of Bowrey, p. 162. 

8. Orissa, 

9. Tuticorin. 

10. Zhe Bar at Cochin. —'"The sandbanks [of Cochin] are formed in the fair season 
(Sept.—May). The bar is cleared by the tidal scour during the monsoon, and the 
river is then closed for navigation, owing not so much to the states of the banks 
as to the heavy surf on the bar. Our engineers use every effort to promote the 
tidal scour, which, with the river current, clears the bar.” Grey’s note in Pyrard de 
Laval, Hakl. edn., I, 437, n. т, and n. 2. 

“The river [ of Cochin ] has about seventeen or eighteen fathom water at high 
tide ; but its entrance is very difficult in the winter-time, being commonly choaked 
up by the sands which are carried thither by the stream in the winter-season, which, 
however, are again 1emoved by the violence of the current in the summer-time.” Cf. 
Baldaeus, Churchill’s collection, III. 570, Col. 2. 

ir The Jitnerarium or prayers recited when setting out on a journey. They 
begin with the words : Z» viam pacis. 

12. Porakad, properly Purákkádu, is a town on the coast of Travancore between 
Cochin and Quilon, formerly a separate State. The Portuguese had a fort here, and 
the Dutch, in the 17th century, a factory. Fra Paolino (1796) speaks of it as a very 
populous city full of merchants, Mubammadan, Christian, and Hindú, It is now 
insignificant. 

13 Quilon. - | 

14. The ordinary merchant vessels in van Linschoten’s time had generally but 
one or two Portuguese, the Captain, Master and Pilot ; the chief boatswain was an 
` Arabian, and the crew eonsisted of Abyssinians and Arabians, 

15. The Braces of Bengal.—In the Diary of W. Hedges, Hakluyt edn., we hear 
repeatedly of the Braces below the Hijili River. Cf. I. 175-176 ; П. 22, 23 ; 232, 
234, 237, 239 ; III. 205, 206, the last reference being the most important. Heron's 
Chart and Directions show a Western or Eastern Brace, long sands running seaward m 
the prolongation of the tidal channel, towards the western side of the embouchure. 
See ibid, III. App. : Thorntons map showing “ Ше goeing over the Braces." 

For a number of other references, Cf. Sir R. Temple’s edn. of Bowrey's 4 Geogr. 
Account, p. 167 n. 1, and the map accompanying the work. 

I quote from the piloting directions found in jean Hugues de Linschot ( van 
Linschoten’s) Ze Grand | Router | de Mer | Amsterdam. / Chez Evert Cloppenburgh, 
1638. They are based on the memoirs and observations of Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch 
and English pilots, and appeared already as Part П of van Linschoten’s Z#nerario, 
ofte Schipvaert, Amsterdam, 1596.1 Ch. XI is headed, “Navigation & Cours des Indes 
à Porte Piqueno de S. Jago à Pentree du fleuve Ganges au Royaume de Bengala”? My 
excuse for quoting them ## exéenso is that they are not mentioned in Yule's study on 





1 Two French edns. by different publishers in 1610 ; another French edu. in 1619. 
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Early Charts and Topography of the Hugh River in the Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. 
III. App. VIL, and that they have not been reproduced in the new Hakluyt edn. of van 
Linschoten by Dr. Burnell and Prof. Tiele. They are therefore not otherwise 
accessible in Calcutta. 

[P. 23.] * Quand vous veneza voir la pointe des Palmiers, vous dresserez 
vostre cours al Est, iusques sur la profondeur de douze brasses & delà au Nord- 
Est iusques a huict brasses & demie: & s’il fait jour vous aurez incontinent la veve 
de terre, qui sera au dessous de toutes les Basses, & si le pays estoit couvert de 
nuees & brouillars, vous ne le pourrez voir iusques & ce que vous veniez a quatre 
brasses. Vous tiendrez ceste route avec un quadran qui ne decline point, & s'il 
declinoit aucunement vous ferez vostre conte à l’advenant. Le pays pres duquel 
vous viendrez sera une terre basse sans arbres, ni boscages : & singlant le long de 
la coste, vous appercevrez du costé de l'Est une longue colline noire couverte de 
boscages qui montre comme un Gambanc ou Caravelle Indienne sans mast, & un peu 
plus outre un nombre d'arbres les uns pres des autres, entre lesquels il y en a trois 
ou quatre qui paroissent quelque peu plus grands que la susdite colline. Quelque 
peu par delà ces arbres commence la Basse du pays d'Orixa. Si tost que vous en 
avez la veve, vous verrez l'eau se rompre devers la Mer, asçavoir sur les Sechez de 
Bengala, lesquelles vous demeurent devers la Mer, ce qui fait qu'on ne peut les voir. 
Passant par là approchez tousiours de la Basse d'Orixa sans rien craindre que ce qui 
se void a l'oeil ; la profondeur y est de sept brasses avec menu sable noir au fonds. 

"Du созі. де Bengala еп la profondeur de 4 ou 5 brasses vous aurez fonds 
vaseux : & aurez à vous garder de се costé : car de ce fonds vaseux vous viendriez 
sur le bout d'un Banc ou Seche de Benhala :! Si vous trouvez ce fonds, vous dres- 
serez votre cours au Nord Est & au Nord si besoin est, iusques a ce que vous veniez 
de rechef a 3 brasses, car c'est le droit chemin. Ayant passé ceste Basse d'Orixa, 
vous trouverez plus de profondeur; Et si vous [P. 24.] desirez  singler le 
long du pays d’Orixa dressez votre cours droit sur la premiere pointe que vous 
voyez devant vous. La moindre profüdeur que vous trouverez est de his brasses, & 
cestuy est le droit chemin iusques à ce que vous soyez bien pres de terre, la ou vous 
trouverez cinq & six brasses de profódeur : & si vous avez affaire de bois a brusler, 
vous n'avez sinon а aller de l'autre costé du pays de Bengala, là ou il s'en trouve 
de meilleur que du costé d'Orixa : mais il faut puis apres retourner du costé d'Orixa, 
iusques à ce que vous ayez passé deux rivieres qui sont du mesme costé d’Orixa, 
dont la premiere ressemble mieux à un goulfe qu'a la bouche d’une Riviere: 
Fautre git environ à une lieve plus avant & а une grande bouche ou entree. Trois 
ou quatre lieves plus outre se .voyent quelques ruisseaux courans & des arbres 
autour : Et une lieve par dela ces ruisseaux se trouve un boscage espais senfblable a 
une forest de Palmiers. Depuis le commencement de ce boscage on aura a singler de 
travers prenant son cours vers l'autre costé du pays nomme Guynette,* ascavoir droit 


vers un arbre qui est du mesme costé, lequel paroit par dessus les autres, & est du 


1 Bengala. 
* Not identified. 
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costé gauche de la riviere de Ghandecan [ sic ]. + De là plus outre il ny a que bancs, 
a raison de quoy vous vous garderez de singler plus outre si ce n’est 4 haute eau. 

“Si vous desirez tenir votre cours par le Canal le long de terre ferme, vous 
singlerez en la maniere que dit a esté. Depuis les Palmiers au Nord-Est vous 
poserez еп cing brasses: & s'il fait jour, vous vous tiendrez sur trois brasses, 
singlant ainsi le long de terre sur ceste profondeur : qui si par fois vous venez à 
moindre profondeur vous n'avez pourtant que craindre. Tenant ce cours vous 
appercevrez la Basse d’Orixa : lors vous en approcherez en sorte que vous teniez vostre 
cours les deux tiers devers terre & l'autre tiers devers la Basse : Ici a un le droit 
chemin, comme dit a esté." . 

Ch. XII contains a similar description. “Autre description plus particuliere du 
voyage des Indes à Porto Piqueno, signee par un Pilote” | 

[P. 26.] ‘Venant à recognoistre la dite colline dite Champana vous singlerez 
le long de cest endroit iusques à ce que vous descouvriez trois arbres pres Рип de 
P autre separez des autres, lesquels on nomme As arvores de coheçenca, [ P. 27. ] 
с. a. d. arbres de cognoissance. Vis à vis de ces arbres git la Basse d’Orixa, & regar- 
dant vers la Mer on void l’eau s'y rompre du costé de Bengala : lesquels signes on 
ne peut appercevoir sinon en temps serain : pource est il de besoin en temps 
nubileux & obscur d'estre surses gardes & d'avoir la sonde en la main: car la 
profondeur n'y est que de trois brasses & demi & quatre tout ou plus. Est aussi 
à noter que du costé de Bengala le fóds est dur, mais du costé d'Orixa il est mol 
& de petit sable noir, comme ie lesay par experience y ayant passé diverses fois 
en des grands navires. 

"Ayant passé les deux Basses d'Orixa & Bengala, vous viendrez À descouvrir 
А уа das? Gallos, c. a. d. l'ISIle des Coqs, vers laquelle vous pouvez hardi- 
ment faire voile sans crainte: car ilya assez de profondeur de tous costez : & 
quant à l'autre costé d’Orixa il est plein de bancs : pourtant est il bon d'approcher 
l'Isle des Cogs: & allant le long d'icelle, on vient à une riviere nommee Rio de 
Chandequan : lafjuelle estant passee en tournant quelque peu du costé d'Orixa vous 
venez au Cap de la riviere d’Angelim, lequel vous laissez au Nord. Venant là vous 
aurez tousiours la sonde enla main, la profondeur n'estant que de trois brasses, 
trois & demie, & quatre ; mais l'eau estant haute, vous en trouverez davantage : 
& cela dure iusques à ce que vous ayez passéla dite riviere : car lors on trouve 
assez de profondeur. Ayant passé outre, vous suivez le rivage, jusques à une autre 
nviere nommee Gilingao. Vous trouvant à l'endroit d'icelle, advisez de ne vous 
esloigner pas beaucoup de terre ferme pour tendre à Ia droite, car la se rencontre une 
Seche de sable, ou se perdit Bartolomeo Rodriges de Morais, avec une navire 
chargee. Portant vous adverti-ie de tenir le costé gauche, là ou vous trouverez par 
tout assez de profondeur. 

“ Ceste riviere passee, on trouve quantité de bois 4 brusler, & delà vous venez 
à ceftains ruisseaux, desquels vous pouvez tourner à l'autre costé de Guynette, là ou 





і Chandecan. з Sie, instead of dos. 


* On the Isle of Cocks see, besides Yule's Hedges’ Diary, III. 207, Sir R. C. Temple’s notes 
in Bowrey's A Geograph. Account, 209-210. 
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vous appercevrez cing ou six arbres apparoissans par dessus les autres, du costé 
oriental de l'embouchure de la iiviere de Chandecan. La profondeur qui se trouve 
au banc susmentionné est de deux brasses & demie, & trois tout ou plus. Quand 
vous estes passé outre vous n'avez plus besoin d’ advertissement : car les pescheurs 
vous peuvent guider ou vous voudrez, & pourrez passer outre avec une demi 
maree. - 

* Te vous adverti derechef que si d'adventare vous arrivez avant le point du jour 
à l'endroit de-là dite rivière de Cayegare,! vous ayez à prendre vostre cours le long de 
la coste iusques à Punta das Palmeiias, & de la vers l'Est jusques a dixsept brasses 
de profondeur, prenant de là vostre route au Nord Ouest, & Nord Nord Ouest jusques 
à ce que vous veniez a trouver douze brasses, & poursuivrez la mesme route tant 
que vous veniez a quatre brasses, & trois & demie, & lois en temps serain vous 
descouvrirez le pays d'Orixa: mais le temps estant sombre & nubiletix, ne vous 
avancez pas davantage vers terre ferme, vous tenant tousiours a quatre brasses & trois & 
demie, tirant vers l'Est, vous servant tousiours dela sonde, & vous tenez tousiours 
a une petite profondeur. Et si la nuict vous survient estant a seize brassez, continuez 
vostre cours jusques aux deux Isles, car il n'est pas bon de moviller anchre. 

“ Passant devant la dite Punta das Palmeiras, & tenant vostre cours en dedans 
en temps de nuict уосѕ ne passerez point les sept & huict brasses iusques a la 
venue du jour, & lors vous poursuivrez vostre cous’ en dedans, & si- vous vous 
trouvez la avec un petit navire, tenez vous a deux brasses, & deux & demie, 
iusques a ce que vous descouvriez la Basse d’Orixa, a l'endroit de laquelle estant 
parvenu approchez en hardiment aun trait d'arquebuze, car il y a de la profondeur 
assez, mais du costé d'Orixa se trouvent plusieurs bancs. Par ainsi vous lairres la 
susdite Basse a droite Dela on [P- 28] peut aller le droit cours à l'Isle des Cogs, 
& Ala pointe de ln Riviere d'Angelin d'ou il est aisé d'approcher avec un petit 
navire, a raison que la profondeur y est de deux brasses & demie, & de trois.” 

. 16. The Feast of the Holy Trinity. Ет. L. Bernard, S. J., Kurseong, points 
out that, as Easter in 1628 fell on April 23, the Feast of the How Trinity was on 
June 18. I do not understand bow Mamique’s voyage could have taken so long. They 
left Cochin on March 6, 1628, got becalmed ‘rom the very beginning for 14 days, 
after which a favourable wind brought them in 13 days to the Braces. 

17. The Kingdom of Chandecan.—Before 1596, the year when the earliest 
edition of van Linschoten's work was published, the country to the E. of the Hugli 
River was known as the Kingdom of Chandecan. One of the channels of the 
Huglí near Saugor Island, if not the Hugli itself, was then called the River of 
Chandecan, I find Chandecan referred to as “ Ile de Chandecan " in a map of Sir 
Th. Roe (1632) reprinted by the Scottish Geographical Magazine, 1902, A copy 
of it can be seen along the staircase of the Imperial Library, Calcutta, It can 
also be seen in Terry’s Voyage fo East India, London, 1777, pp. 85-86. Again 
it can be traced in the earlier editions of van Linschoten, Angelim being piaced ix the 








1 Cf. Sir R. С. Temple’s note on Conjaguaree in Bowrey's A Geograph, Account, 129 n. І. 
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Island of Chandecan. Father Monserrate’s map (1580-1600) mentions also Chandecan. 
Cf. my notes on Chandecan in 7. 4. S. B., 1913, pp. 441-443. 

18. Changuo.—Hind. Sankk, Skt. Sankk, .a large kind of shell 
(Zurbinella rapa) prized by the Hindüs, and used by them for offering libations, 
as a Һот to blow at the temples, and for cutting into armlets and other ornaments. 
It is found especially in the Gulf of Manar, and the Chank fishery was formerly, 
like that of the pearl-oysters, a Government monopoly. Cf. Tenants Ceylon, II. 
556. Great quantities of them were shipped off at Tuticorin in Bocarro’s time (A.D. 
1644). Cf. Æobson-Jobson, s. v. Chank. Tuticorin is still the chief place for the 
Chank fishery. | 

J. Hornell treats of Zhe Chank Bangle Industry in the Memoirs of the Аз. Soc., 
Beng., Vol. III. 

19. Great number of Chanks used.—A similar reason is given for the great 
demand in India for ivory by van Linschoten and A. Duran ( Cerios de Mozambique, 
1633, p. 6.) Cf. van Linschoten (Hakluyt edn.), I. 263 and 263 я. 2. 

20. Price of abnormal Chanks.—The abnormal chank, with its spiral opening 
to'the right, is of exceptional value, and has been sometimes priced, it is said, at 
a lakh of rupees. Cf. Yule’s Æobson-/obson, 1886, p. 141. Yule quotes Milburn’s 
Oriental Commerce, 1813, x. 357: “A Chank opening to the right hand is highly 
valued...... always sells for its weight in gold." There is only one specimen at the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and it is kept under lock and key. 

ar. Value of the peso—Manrique values the rupee uniformly at J4 peso 
Spanish. The peso, like the rupee, has had many fluctuations. Cf. Hodson-Jobson, 
s, v. Rupee, Pardáo. | 

22. Sailors with their wives and children on board.—“[The crew] commonlye 
have their -wives and children with them in the shippe wherein they are hyred, 
which continually stay with them, what voyage soever they make, and dresse their 
owne meat which is Rice sodden in water with salt fish among it. The‘ cause why 
the women sayfe in the ship, is, for that in Summer [and not else, their] Shippes 
go to sea, when they always have calme water and faire weather, with good windes.” 
Cf. van Linschoten, Hakluyt edn., I. 267. 

23. Two meanings of. Laskar in Manrique—The Persian word Jashkar 
means originally ‘an army,” "a camp,” whence /asA£arí, “one belonging 
to an army, a soldier". The word /aseár, ldscér, appears to have been corrupted 
through the Portuguese use of Zeskkari in the forms Jasguarin,. lascari, ёс, either 
by the Portuguese, or by the Dutch and the English, who took the word 
from them, and from these “/askdr bas passed back again into native use in this 
corrupt shfpe. The early Portuguese writers have the form we have just named in 
the sense of “soldier,” but the modern sense of “sailor” was already general in 
Pyrard de Laval’s time, at the beginning of the 17th century. Cf. Hodson-Jobson, s., v. 
Laschr: In Manrique, Zascàr (plural: Jascàresy means “sailor” ; /ascor, a Captain- 
General. See p. 6, col: т. - " 

24. Stones af the Braces.—There are йо stones or rocks in that direction, but 
one of the piloté remarks in van Linschoten’s sailing directions (sura): “ Est aussi a 
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noter que du costé de Bengala le föds est dur, mais du costé d'Orixa il est mol & 
de petit sable noir.? 

25. . Bl. John of Sahagun, a Sancto Facundo ( + 1479), is one of the Saints of the 
Augustinian Order. f 





NOTES TO. CH. Ik 


Position of Angelim —Hidgelee or, more properly, Hijili. The tract so called 
was under native rule а chakla, or district, of Orissa: under English rule, it was 
formerly a zilla of Bengal, but now is part of the Midnapúr zilla, of which it constitutes - 
the S. E. portion, viz., the low coast lands on the West side of the Hugli estuary, and 


' below the junction of the Rúpnáráyan. The name has gone through many strange 


phases in European records. Hobdson-Jobson quotes the forms : Angeli (A. D. 1553, 
1586), Ingelee (1686), Hingeli (1726), Ingellie (1727), Ingelie (1758), Ingellee (1784). 
We have met the form Angelmo (1620) Н. С. Reaks speaks of it as still an 


Anconspicuous little village hidden in a grove at the junction of the Rasúlpúr River 


with the Hugli ; 4 miles above it, is Cowcolly, Cf. Bengal: Past and Present, 1908, 


` Pt. I, p. 245. 


“Originally,” writes Rai Monmohan Chakiavarti in a note to myself, “ Hijilí 
was one of several islands, now united with the mainland through the shrinking of the 
dividing channel. The name cannot be traced in Hindú works. It formed, no 
doubt, a part of Orissa, when the Ganga Kings of Orissa absorbed Témralipta It 
might have been included in the Dandapát of Máljyáthá, a large subdivision, mentioned 
in а Bengali biography of the preacher Chaitanya. (7. 4. S. B., 1900, p. 186). 
This name survived in the form Málchhata in the list of Pargands in Sarkdr Jalesar . 
(Cf. Jarrett, An, П. 143). At the same time, Hijill island, if identifiable with Parganá 
Hesoli (2012, p. 141), as is not unlikely, might have been, after the Musulman 
conquest of Orissa in A. D. 1568, transferrec to Sarkár Madáran for better control. 
I have found no list yet of the Hindi chiefs or early Musulman rulers of the island. 
They cannot have been very powerful. In fact, the importance of Hijili was due 
chiefly to the European navigators coming up the river, though its salt manufacture 
may have been very old.” ` 

1. alconets,—An ancient small cannon, whose diameter at the bore was 414 
inches, and which carried shot of 1% to 2 lbs. 

2. The Musundulim of Hirill.—According to the legends current in the district, 
the Muhammadans frst attempted a settlement during the reign of Husain Shah of 
Bengal, about A, D. 1505, when the Та] Khán Masnad-i-AU and his brother Sikandar 
Pahlawán established themselves at the mouth cf the Rasálpár River, opposite Sdgar 
Island. They conquered the whole of Hijili, which is said to have remained in the 
family for nearly eightv years, when it passed into the hands of a Hindu. Valentyn 
writes (Vol. V. 158): * Hingeli, which had is many years a Chief of its own, was 
conquered about 1630 by the Great Mogul...... 

Though Manrique's account does not show whether in 1628 the reigning Prince 
was a Hindi or a Muhammadan, itis clear that he was a vassal*of the Nawáb of 


\ 
\ 
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Dacca, “In 1660, the lawful heir of Hingeli, who from a child had been kept a 
prisoner, found means to escape, and with the help of his own to shake off the Moorish 
yoke. But he didnot long enjoy it : he was in 1661 brought under Aurungzeb’s power 
with the help of ‘the E. I. Company (the Dutch Company), and was again 
imprisoned and better looked after than at first" Valentyn, quoted by Prof. 


Blochmann, Contrib. to Geogr. and Hist. of Bengal, 1873, р. 17, or W. Hunter, 


Statist. Acount of Bengal, III, 199. If the legend about Táj Khan is correct, we 
‘must seek no further for an explanation of the title * Musundufim." It would 
represent Masnad-i-Ali (Throne of Ali), an Afghan title common to the Chiefs of 
НИШ and understood by the Portuguese -at their first arrival in Bengal as а proper 
noun. The terms Idalcan, Nizamalico and Sabaio were by a similar freak of the 
Portuguese interpreted as distinctive names. It is worth remarking that no other 
example is known of the use of this title in the case of the Rájás or zamindárs of 
Häjill The Jesuits speak of the Maasudalin: or Masandolin of Katabro, the most 
powerful of the twelve bhüyás. Chand Khan of Jessore bore also the title .of 
"Masandari. We still speak of the Musnud of Kasimbazar. Due south of Contai, 
i.e., near Hijili, the maps give a village of the name of Masnad Alfpár. It is perhaps 
- identical with” Mysadul, Hugli District, south of Mandalghát, which is itself in the 
Hugli district between the Damüdar and the Rápnáráyan. Cf Prof. Blochmann, 
Proc. J. A. S. B., 1870; 116 f. 13,15. This place is probably not the same as 
Maslandpur, a centre of the manufacture and sale of fine mats, and the head-quarters 
' of a police outpost in the Tamluk subdivision, Midnapür. . ` 

` Remnants of a Portuguese settlement still remain about Hijili. At Meerpore, also 
called Firingiparah, about 234 m. S. of Geonkhalli, which is itself a large rice mart 4o 
miles down the Hugl{ from Calcutta, a body of native [?] Christians was discovered in 
“1838 by the S. Р. G. Mission. They were Catholics, but had not been visited for 4o[?] 
years by one of their priests. They were descendants, so they said, of some Portu- 
guese from Goa, who were brought round by one of the Rajahs of “Mysadol” to 
serve his guns, and the village of Меегроге had been given them rent-free in return 
for their services. Cf. Indo-European Correspondence, Calcutta, 1869, pp. 80-81, 
quoting Indian Church Gazette, Cf. ibid., р. 87. 

I find in the Murghíhátá Cathedral Registers that Geonkhali was visited by an 
Augustinian, Padré Frei Manoel de 5. Кв on March 14-15, 1820, hineteen 
persons receiving baptism. 

3. Lascor—Captain General! Cf. я. 23 of p. re й 

4. The law of wreck.—The law of wreck of the sea prevailed all over India, in 

the Maldives, in Arakan. Calicut seems to’ have been an exception. Cf. Pyrard de 
Laval, Hakl. edn, I. 404”. т. 
А 5. Fray Emanuel de la .Esperanga.—“‘At Bengalla, Fray Emmanuel de la 
Esperanza, Vicar of Angesim [read : Angelim==Hijilf], and Fray Francis de-la Piedad, 
amd in 1625, Fray Didacus de la Concepcion and others had trial of mockeries and 
stripes for Christ, but rejoisg were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the 
name of Jesus.” Cf. E лад. August, Madrid, 1644, І. 323, 
ame of Manrique’s arrival (1628). 
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6. Vicar forane, Vicar de la Vara, and the diocese of Meliapur.—The Vicarius 
oraneus is to-day the Decanus, the dean. His attributions have varied. In the r7th 
century, in the Missions, he was in distant districts a kind of /ocum tenens of the 
Bishop. In Bengal, tke dignity was generally vested in the Prior of the Augustinian 
Convent of Bandel, Hugli. . The title of Prior is still applied popularly to the priest 
in charge of the Bandel Church, although there is now no ‘Convent’ properly so 
called. ý 

The каў de la Vara, as the name implies, bore a staff (vara) in token of the 
power connected with his office. 

At the request of the King of Portugal, S. Thomé of Meliapur was erected into a 
suffragan Bishopric of the Metropolitan See of Goa, on Jan. 9, 1606, in virtue of the 
Bull Hodie Sanctissimus of Paul V. The new diocese comprehended the territory of 
the Naique, Tanjore, Negapatam, Masulipatam, Bengal, Tenasserim, and all interjacent 
localities. Cf. Collect. Sullar. 216, or Bullar. Patron. Portug. Yl. 4. 

т. Saibo Subba, General of Cavalry,—Sahib Stiba: Lord of the Sába. A Súba 
was a large division or province of the Moghul Empire (eg., the S#5a of the Deccan, 
the Sia of Bengal). The word is also frequently used as short for Szjadár, "the 
Viceroy” (over a Süba) Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Souba. Sübadár means also 
nowadays a military officer among Indian troops, whose rank corresponds.tó that of 
Captain, and this is the meaning which Manrique here gives to the term. 

8. Manrique not understood by Murray.—This passage was misunderstood by 
Н. Murray in his Histor. Account of Discov. and Travels, 1820, Vol. 2, p. 97. He 
writes : “After the first compliments, Musundulim called upon the Captain to deliver 
up all the keys, a requisition too serious to be rashly acquiesced in. The Captain 
therefore replied that tne keys were numerous, and the ship, being crowded with 
soldiers, could not be conveniently inspected by His Majesty." "The Captain of the 
ship said sarcastically that, since everything of value had already been looted by the 
Sübadár's soldiers, the keys were no longer needed. 

Р. 7, col. 1. 9. Murray's glose—The Friar, with all his boasted fortitude, acknowledges 
that he was much ‘perplexed and confused'" Cf. H. Murray, Of. cit, П. 97. Where 
does the Friar boast of his fortitude? : 

то. Corchete, a Spanish word ; a catchpoll, one whose business it is to apprehend 
offenders, and conduct them to prison. The corresponding Portuguese word is 
t colchete' or ‘corchete’, the first meaning in both languages being ‘a hook, a clasp’, 
crochet in French. 

11. Piadas.—From Pers. piydda=a footman, a foot-soldiei. Cf. Hodson-Jobson, 
s. v. peon. 

12. Melao.—In Hindi: mi/dw—adjustment, union. 

-' 13. S#ripao.— Sar-opd—‘ сар-а-ріе==а complete suit, presented as a Зла ог 
dress of honour, by the sovereign or his represertative. Forbes in his Ortent. Mem. 
III. 50, speaks, however, of a serpeych ‘of false моне: The word A&Az/az, though E 
properly a dress of hcnour, is similarly found to & ceremonial present, 
whatever it may consistfof. Elsewhere in its proper sense. 
Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. у. Seerpaw 
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14. A bira of bete]. —Birá (Hind.) is a betel-leaf made up with a preparation of 
the areca-nut, spices and chénd or lime. 

15. ormones.—Farman (Pers.), “ап order, patent, or passport.” Cf. Hobson- 
Jobson, s. у. firmaun. Manrique generally forms the plural of Indian words ending 
in a consonant by the addition of es: thus, here, formones. : 

16. Dolis.—A covered litter, or rudimentary palankin ; Hind. dolf. It consists 
of a cot or frame, suspended by the four corners from a bamboo pole, and is carried by 
two or four men. It is lighter and cheaper than the palankin, and is used Ъу the poorer 
classes. Cf. Hodson-Jobson, s. v. dhooly. 

17. An old description of НЇН (1586).—“Not far from Porto Piqueno” [the 
Little Haven], wrote Ralph Fitch in 1586, “south-westward, standeth an hauen which 
is called Angeli, in the countrey of Orixa. It was a Kingdom of it selfe, & the King 
was a great friend to strangers. Afterwards it was taken by the King of Patan [of the 
Pathäns] which was their neighbour, but he did not enjoy it long, but was taken by 
Zelabdim Echebar which is King of Agra, Delli, & Cambaia, Orixa standeth 6 
daies journey from Satagan south-westward. In this placeis very much Rice, & cloth 
made of cotton, & great store of cloth which is made of grasse, which they call 
Verua |a Port. word==grass], it is like a silke. They make good cloth of it which 
they send for India & diueis other places. To this hauen of Angeli come euery 
yere many ships out of India, Negapatan, Sumatia Malacca, & diuers other 
places, & lode from thence much store of Rice, & much cloth of cotton wool, 
much sugar, & long pepper, great store of butter & other victuals for India.” 
Cf. J. Horton Ryley, Ralph Fitch, London, Unwin, 1899, pp. 113-114. 

18. Catholic Churches at Hijilf.—'"Inthe Kingdom of Angelim, they [the Augus- 
tinians| dedicated another Church to Our Lady of the Rosary. To that Church another 
is attached, bearing the same title. Both contain three hundred souls de confession (of 
an age to make their confession).” Cf. Fray José Sicardo, О. 5, A., Christiandad del 
Japon, Ch. ПІ. The statistics refer to the year 1682.—"At Pranja, and Angelmo, 
where the King wsides [read: Banja (?) and Angelim], a [Jesuit] Father has built 
a Church with the alms which he has received from a rich Christian of that 
country. He has ornaments for three altars: plenty of people go always thither to 
confess and communicate, and there is always some one getting baptised.” (Annual 
Letter of 1621). Cf. Hist. de ce qui s'est passé en Ethiopie, Malabar, Brasil, et es Indes 
Orientales, (1620-1624), Paris, S. Ciamoisy, 1628, p. тоу. Banja appears in Van den 
Broucke’s map (c. 1660). Cf. Valentyn in the volume on Bengal. 

19. Adit.—Hadtya (Hind.): a present (particularly to superiors). ‘In those 
days, a gift of a EAassí was accompanied with other raw materials of food, such as 
flour, gbi, gpices, &c., to make the meal complete. It is quite possible that in certain 
cases, when all the ingredients could not, for some reason, be sent, money to buy them 
with was sent instead. For instance, a Hindú of the orthodox class will never touch 
onions, nor can he on principle include them among the sidkd meant for a European 
or Muhammadan.” (Note by Pandit Gobinlal Bonnarjee, Board of Examiners, 
Calcutta, and'a similar note by Rai Monmohan Chakravarit). 

“ As soon qs I had arrived in my little house at Vellore,...the Nabob sent me the 
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* Банат’ which is food for the day consisting of one measure of rice, half a measure 
of peas, some butter, and four pieces of copper money of the value of a sow, to buy 
pepper, salt and wood. He continued this during the 15 days of my stay.” (Letter 
of Fr. Saignes, Attipakam, 3 June 1736, in Lettres. Edif e£ Cur., XIV (1781), p. 34. 


+ 


NOTES TO CH. III. 


т. Drouà.—It is tempting to identify this word with Darbar: but ‘Derbar’ is 
not unknown to Manrique. Cf. p. 348, Col. 2. Describing the four gates leading into 
the Imperial Palace at Agra, he calls the third gate Drouuage Achabar [Darwáza 
Akbar] ‘Akbar’s Gate.’ Cf pp. 347, Col. 2; 348, Col. 1. "Hence, we are inclined to 
believe that drovà is a double metathesis for dwdrd (i. е., darwé, drawá), a door a 
gateway. W. Finch perpetrates a metathesis, too, when he speaks of the Асаба 
Drowaza and the, ' Dely Droware.’ ` Cf. his description of Agra and Lahore in Purchas 
(Hakl. edn.) Vol. IV. At p. 320, Col. 1, Manrique speaks of the Droua or audience- 
hall of the “Siguidar” of Náráyangarh, near Midnapár, Orissa. 


“The Sublime Porte” designates the Ottoman Court from the fact that the chief 


office of the Ottoman Empire is styled Babi Ali, lit. the High Gate, from the gate 
(ad) of the palace at which justice was administered. 

a. Milegues.—In Blochmann’s transl. of the fn, I. 92, a gold cloth is men- 
tioned under the name of stlak. (Note бу Rai Monmohan Chakravarti). 

3. Mirsas.—Fro /Mirzà or Mírzá (Pers.): a prince, grandee, noble. 

4. Indian chess.“ Pachisi is played on cloth-boards. It is also called chausir 
from the ‘four heads’ of the cloth-board.” {Wok by Pandit Gobinlal Bonnerjee.)— 
For a description of Indian pachést cf. J. A. S. B., 1906, II (New Series), 117-127. 

5. Baticha.—This word gave not a little trouble. W. Irvine connected with the 
Portuguese batega tae word dattica in Travels of ‘Richard Bell, edited by Sir К. С. 
Temple (see reprint from the Jadian Antiquary, 1903, р. 19 #. 76), and gave it the 


: meaning of a bowl, a gong, something to be beaten. The meaning of gong suits 


Manrique’s passage: but the Portuguese dictionaries at my disposal give to ġatega 
the meaning of basin, big hollow plate, while the word is absent from the Spanish 
dictionaries I can ccnsult. 

. 6. India in Portuguese Writers.—To the Portuguese India was the West Coast 
only. In their writers of the 16th and 17th centuries, a distinction is frequently made 
between Zndia, the territory of the Portuguese and their immediate neighbours on the 
West Coast, aud Mogor, the dominions of the Great Moghul. Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 
India. . 

7. The Vero» of Goa in 1628—Dom Francisco de Gama, “Conde de, 
Vidigueira, had been Viceroy between 1622-1627. Orders reached him in 1627 to 
hand over his office to Dom Francesco de Mascarenhas ; but, as that officer bad in 
the meanwhile returned to Spain, he surrendered the Government to D. F, Luiz de 
Brito, Bishop of Cochin. He then returned to Portugal with the homeward-bound 
fleet in 1628; and although his administration in India had been conspicuously 
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successful, he found himself on his arrival at Lisbon arraigned for malpractices. A 
commission of three, Nuno Alvarez Botello, Dom Lourengo da Cunha, and Gongalo 
Pinto da Fonseca, governed the estado (1628-29), until the accession of Dom Miguel 
de Noronha, Conde de Linhares. Cf. Danvers, The Portug. in India, ЇЇ. 227, 488. 

8. Mapatras.—Mahdpdira (Sanskrit) is properly a Brahmana who officiates 
at funerals, and is first fed after the mourning for a dead person. But, as fatra means 
the leaf of a book, a sheet or plate of metal, a letter, a deed, we have the Sanskrit 
mahápátra =a Prime Minister. Manrique uses it in an inferior sense: 

9. Veedores de la hasienda.—Vedor da fazenda, as van Linschoten says, “that is, 
the upper surveyor of the King’s goods." (Hakl edn. II. 226). The office of chief 
vedor da fazenda was the most important next to the Viceroy’s at Goa, and that of the 
capitão da cidade elsewhere. Cf. Pyrard de Laval, Hakl. edn., II. Pt. I, p. ax я. т. 

го. Geluidar.—Jalabddr (Pers.) lit. ‘a bridle-holder’; also the superintendent 
of the mules, &c., in a cafila or caravan. The word was common in W. Hedges’ 
time, but is now quite obsolete. Hanway in his Z*ave/s, I. 171, uses it in the 
sense of one charged with the direction of couriers and their horses. Cf. Hobson- 
Jobson, s. v. Jalibdar. 

ті. WNababo or Viceroy of Daack.—For Nababo, Cf. Jobs on-Hobson, s. v. Nabob. 

Elsewhere, Manrique writes ‘Daca,’ “as the Portuguese pronounce it.” The 
Ain writes Dháká Bazi. Thevenot (edn. 1687, Pt. III. 681) has “Daca or Daac.” 
Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Dacca.—The Viceroy or Governor of Dacca in 1628 was 
was Qásim Khan Jobun, the previous Governor, Fidai Khan, having died on Febr. 1, 
1628. 

ia. Hight Leckas of Rufees.— Rs. 800,000. Lecka==/424. For ‘rupee’ Manrique 
writes rupia—=ruptyd (Hind.) 

13. Mogol; the Mogol.—In Portuguese writers Mogol or Mogor is often used for 
Hindostán, the territory of the Great Moghul, or for the Great Moghul himself. 
Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Mogul. 

“The ighabitants are called Mongales, which is their correct name, and not 
Mogoles, as we say ; still less Mogores, as the common Portuguese pronounce it.” 
Cf. F. de Sousa, Oriente Congutstado, Lisboa, 1710, II, p. 148 $ 43. 

14. orca.—The nearest approach to it in Hobson-Jobson is Porgo, which Yule 
found in only one passage. He suggested that it represents the Port. “perague” 
(French: pirogue? dug-out) Manrique’s porca, which contained seven persons 
besides the rowers, must have been more than a dug-out, especially as he opposes 
the term to dingfs and balloons. In the new edition of Æoëson./obson, p. 7274. 
we find such spellings as purga, purgoo. Sir Richard Temple derives the word from 
the Portuguese ѓағса, a barge and also a sailing boat, and refers to Jud. Antig., 
XXX, 160-162, for the history of the word. Cf. Bowrey's Geogr. Acc. of Countries 
round the Bay of Bengal, pp. 48 я. 1, and 228, where see Bowrey's illustration and 
his description: “А purgoo. These Use for the most part between Hugly and Pyplo 
and Ballasore. With these boats they carry goods into the Roads On board English 
and Dutch &c. Ships. They will live a longe time in the sea, beinge brought to 
anchor by фе Sterne, as their usua] way is.” 


Р, 9, col. 2. 
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is. Dingues.—Dirgi (Beng.) : a small boat or a skiff ; sometimes ‘a canoe’, £. e., 
dug out of a single trunk. “Pour aller à terre,” says Luillier, who came up the Hugli 
in 1703 (?), “on est obligé de se servir d'un petit Bateau dont les bords sont trés hauts, 
qu'on appelle dingues......” Cf. Voyage du Sieur Luiliter..... Paris, 1705, p. 39. 

16. Balones.—Baloon or Balloon : a rowing vessel formerly used in various 
parts of the Indies, the basis of which was a large canoe, or ‘dug-out There is a 
Mahratti word da/yanw, a king of barge, which is probably the original. Yule (Cf. 
Hobson-Jobson, 5. v. Baloon) gives the spellings balóes, ballongs, balaums. The 
baloons of Siam are stately barges. See illustration ın Father G. Tachard's Voyage 
de Siam, Paris, 1686. Fryer uses the word in the sense of a barge of state with 20 
oars, Оп the other hand, in Chittagong, where Manricue long resided, the word 
bad a different meaning. Solvyns (Les Hindous, Paris, 1803, Vol. III, p. 2) writes : 
“This is the simplest of all boats and consists merely of the trunk of a tree hollowed 
out, to the extremities of which pieces of wood are applied, to represent a stern and 
prow ; the two sides are boards jointed by rottins or small bambous without nails ; 
no iron whatsoever enters into their construction. The Balaums are used in the 
district of Chittagong.” 

17. Escopetas,—The sclopetus (Latin), escopeta (Port. and Span.), escopette (French), 
escopet (Engl.), schtopelto, schiopetto, diminutive of schioppo (Ital), was a kind of carbine 
or petronel. The petronel, so called from being discharged with the stock placed 
against the breast, was a large horseman’s pistol. 

18. The sea near Hiji.—The Hugli, at its junction with the Hijili River, is 
broad enough to be called the sea. Itis only near Buffalo Point that the river 
becomes considerably narrower. 

19. Al usane.—Ujan (Hind.) : the direction of a river which is opposite to the 
course of the stream : up the river. j 

20. Hug sweetmeats.—“They [the Portuguese of Hugli] make many sorts of 
sweetmeats, viz Mangoe, Orange, Lemon, Ginger, Mirabolins, Ringo Roots, &c. 
Severall Sorts of Achar [pickles], as Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, &e, very good 
and cheap.” Cf. Bowrey, 4 Geogr. Account...... 1660-1679), pp. 192-193. 

21. No sweetmeats like mangoes.—'"'Hi sunt fructus ita dulces et amabiles,” 
wrote Friar Jordanus in 1328, “quod ore tenus exprimi hoc minime possit" ‘Such 
mangoes as are good are excellent,” was Emperor Baburs eulogy of them (1526). 
“The gourmands of Тагар and Irán place it &bove musk-melons and grapes," we 
read in the Ain (1590). Оп the Goa mangoes, the excellence of which is ascribed 
to the care and skill of the Jesuits, cf. Annaes Maritimos, Il. 270. Fryer justly 
wrote (1673): “When ripe, the apples of the Hesperides are but Fables to them ; 
for Taste, the Nectarine, Peach and Apricot fall short...... ” Of. Æobson-Jobson. 

“Ido not know any sweetmeat more agreeable,” wrote Bernier, Constable’s 
edn., p. 249. Cf. also van Linschoten’s description with Paludanus’ notes (Hakl. edn., 
П. 23-26). Ы 

a2. Mangoes as big as а child’s head.—Dr. Garcia da Orta (1563) speaking of 
the excellent and big Balaghat mangoes says that he had seen two that weighed 4 
arratel and a half (4% lbs.). А . 
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23. Mangoes of many colours —“ There are green, yellow, red, variegated, sweet 
and subacid mangoes,” wrote Abul Fazl. Cf. Blochmann’s Afn (transl.), I. 68. 

23. The Augustinian Convent of St. Nicholas of Tolentino.—St. Nicholas of 
Tolentino (f 1305) is one of the Saints of the Augustinian Order. The Augustinian 
mother-house of Bandel was dedicated to the Saint. At the end of the 17th century, 
the Mission of Bhawal or Nagori near Dacca was similarly designated. 

24. Portuguese charity towards foreigners.—To speak the truth, the Portuguese 
Government did whatever they could to keep all foreigners and "non-Portuguese 
missionary bodies, too, out of their colonies Many foreign missionaries took 
Portuguese names in consequence. 

35. Sine charitate, opus externum nihil Prodest.—1 Cor. XIII, 3. 


NOTES TO CH. IV. 


1. Gold and Hugli.—On the derivation of Hugli see my notes in Bengal: Past 
and Present, 1915, January—March, pp. 89—9r. A writer in Zhe Statesman, 
Calcutta, June т, 1915, argues that, as the name was first applied to the town, the 
Portuguese storehouse (20/4), rather than the word ga/// (a narrow passage) furnishes 
the most probable explanation of the origin of the word Hugli. There are some 
difficulties both ways. Against the derivation from go/d, we have (1) that Manrique 
speaks of the go/ds of the Portuguese of Hugli without drawing attention to any 
connexion between go/é and Ugulim ; (2) the Portuguese turned go/# into goli and 
furnished it off with a nasal; (3) they pronounced the o of golin short, whereas it 
is long in go/d. On the other hand, they did not treat golin, golim as a feminine, but 
gave it the definite masculine article: о golim. The only objection, if Hugli is 
derived from ga//f, is that they treated it as a masculine. It is not impossible that 
they should have designated the town from a natural feature of the river at the place 
where they at first cast anchor. 

2. Bambè.—Probably from a Canarese word danwu. The Portuguese of the 
16th century wrote at first mambu. Fitch in 1586 wrote damdos. Yule did not find 
the term in any of the earlier 16th century books. The word used then was canna, 
“cane.” Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. bamboo. 

3. Winter in Bengal.—The old writers constantly call the rainy season ‘winter.’ 
In many parts of the Mediterranean, winter is a season of rain, whilst rain is rare in 
summer. SfArfdé in Arabic is indifferently winter or iain, the winter season being the 


rainy season. Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. winter. 


1568.—'' When one arrives in a city, the first thing one does is to rent a house, 
either for months or for a year, according as one purposes to stay there, and in Pegi 
it is thé custom to take it for the Moson [monsoon], that is for six months.” Ces. 
Federici, in Ramusio, III, edn. 1606, p. 394. The rainy season in Bengal lasts from 
June till the end of September : it begins in April at Goa, from which time, it was 
unsafe for vessels in Bengal to go ‘ homewayds.' 

4. Moncton tendiente.—A translation of the Poitug. ‘ mongdo tendente, the proper 
season for sailing, ‘endente meaning: that tends or has a course towards a certain 
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point or place. Vento tendente : a fair, or favourable wind. We have a similar forma- 
tion in ‘ trade-wind,’ a wind blowing in a regular trade or course. 

5. Portuguese staying more than a year in Dengal.—Caesar Federici (c. 1568) 
speaks differently of Buttor, f.e., Bhatore, Betor, near the Botanical Gardens at Sibpur. 
“ Buttor has an infinite number of ships and bazars ; while the ships stay in the season, 
they erect a village of straw houses, which they burn when the ships leave, and build 
again the next season." | 

Thé huts ‘were burnt down, I fancy, by order of the Moghul Government. 
According to Valentyn, the Europeans at Pipli were not allowed, nearly a century 
later, to erect any brick building, so jealous were the Moghul authorities of guarding 
their dominions against the foreign element. They admitted them for trade, but would 
not allow them anything like a fort. Even in 1632, though the Portuguese of Hugli 
had been permitted to build substantial ho uses, they had ba De city walls, nor fort 
of any kind. 

` 6. Siguidar.—This represents the Arabic-Persian shigddr : an officer appointed - 
to collect the revenues from a certain division of land. The office in Bengal was 
often entrusted to Hindés, so much so that shigddr, generally spelt sidar and 
Majmvahdar, now spelt ‘Mozoomdar have become Bengáli family names. Cf. 
Blochmann’s Contrib. to the Geogr. and Hist. of Bengal, reprinted from F. 4. S. B. 
(1873, Pt. Т), Calcutta, 1873, p. 6. 

7. Memanes.—From miAmánt (Pers.) : an entertainment. 

8. JPadcka.—Pádsháh, Bádsháh (Pers.). 

9. The South.—Not Southern India, but the Southern Seas, de Malacca, 
Sumatra, Borneo, &c. 

Io. Caurim.—Kauri (kaudf) Hindi ; &avadé, Mahr. : the small white shell 
Cyprea moneta, current as money extensively in parts of S. Asia and of Africa. It 
was used about the r4th century B. C. in China, and was found as the only (?) 
currency in Bengal by the Muhammadans in the 13th century. As late as 1801, 
the whole revenue of Silhet (Rs. 2,50,000) was collected in these shelly In 1778, in 
Silhet, as well as in Calcutta in 1858 or thereabouts, there were about 5120 cowries 
to the rupee. “In Bengal are current those little shells that are found in the Island 


, of Maldiva called here ceurim and in Portugal Busio.” Sassetti (1586) in de Guber 


natis, Storia dei Viaggiatori Italiani, 1875, p. 205. C£. Hobson-Fobson, s. v. cowry. 

ii. The Pescaria,—The Coast of Tinnevelly, called the ‘Fishery Coast’ by 
the Portuguese from the great pearl-fishery there. In French: da Pécherie, 

12. Export of pepper and cinnamon forbidden by the King of Portugal. —They 
were the King's.own monopoly. Cf. van Linschoten (Hakl Society edn.), II, 
220, 223. 

13. “ Brocados, Brocateles, Telas, Veludos, Damascos, Rasos, Tafetanes, Laffis- 
sirias, Escomillas, Volantes.” 

Brocade is silk stuff variegated with gold and silver, or having raised flowers, 
foliage and other ornaments ; also applied to other stuffs wrought and enriched in 
like manner. (Span. drecado, from an eld brocar, equivalent to Fr. rocher: to prick, 


to emboss). ; 


. 
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Grocatel: brocatelle, brocatello, from root of drocade, is a kind of light thin 
woollen cloth of silky surface used for lining, &c; linsey-woolsey. 

Tela means any cloth ; also, gold and silver lace. 

Damask: the name given to all textile fabrics, of various materials, ornamented 
with raised figures of flowers, landscapes, and other forms not of geometrical 
regularity, being the richest species of ornamental weaving, tapestry excepted. 

Raso is the Spanish word for satin, the Portuguese term being sem, probably, 
as Yule suggests, from Zaittin, the great medieval port of western tratle in Fokien. 
СЕ Hobson-Jobson, s. v. satin. 

Taffeta, taffety (Pers. táft&h : woven): originally, all plain silk goods; now a 
generic name for plain silk, gros de Naples, shot silk, glacé, etc. The term has also 
been applied to mixed fabrics of silk and wool. '*A name applied to plain woven 
silks, in more recent times signifying a light thin silk stuff with a considerable lustre 
or gloss.” Drapers Dict. s. v. 

Tafficirias. Compare the О. E tapecery, tapecerye, from Fr. tapisserie. In 
Port. tapeçaria, tapiçaria. Valentyn speaks of “flowered Tapisarassas.” In a list of 
piece-goods given by Van Twist in 1648, we meet with the spelling soffochielen. 
(Zafstla, a golden stuff from Mecca). Valentyn (1726) mentions #afarschelas from 
Casseri (probably Kasidri in Midnaptir Юг). Cf. Æobson-]obson, s. v. Gingham, and 
Айай. Dowton (1613) in Purchas, I. 504, writes ‘topseiles. Cf. Æoëson-/obson, 
s. v. Alleja. 

Zscomillas. I cannot find anything like the term in Milburn’s list (1813) of 72 
kinds of piece-goods formerly exported from Bengal to Great Britain (Cf. Æoëson- 
Jobson, s. v. piece-goods), nor in similar lists in Valentyn and the 4/7. Perhaps, 
there in question of Comillah or Dacca muslins. Escomilhas or escumilhas are 
mentioned in a list of cloths, spices, woods and other articles of Portuguese commerce 
in India (1630). Cf. O Chronista de Tissuary, 1866, p. 157. 

Volantes, light gauze. Hence, we translate by ‘muslins,’ a word which, strangely 
enough, takes ws from Bengal to Mosul. “Very fine cotton cloth, which they call 
lorijms, and veils or muslins (?) which are called volantes.” Cf. van Linschoten, 
(Hakl. edn.), I. 56 s. 3. Н 

14. Black, an unlucky colour.—In India black is generally believed to be 
unlucky. It is supposed to be dreaded by evil spirits. Cf. W. Crooke, Popular Relig, 
and Folk-lore of Northern India, s. v. black colour.—The Augustinians in Persia were 
obliged to wear white (с. 16101, because “black gives offence to the Muhammadans, 
chiefly to their kings and grandees. One may not address them, when vested in black ; 
hence, our Religious wear a white habit in their Embassies.” Cf. Sicardo, Christiandad 
del Japon, Ch. III. The Jesuits in Mogor were nicknamed 'Shiahposb, on account 
of their black gown (1580-83), and objections were raised, too, in Nepal against the 
brown habit of the Capuchins (18th century). 

• 15. Porçolana.—Evidently, China ware, not ‘cowries, which were called in 
medieval Italy ‘ porcellana’ and ‘porcelletta.’ Cf. Aodson-Jodbson, s. v. Porcelain. 

16. Dorados, como lechos, tauoletos, cofres, caxas, escritorios, bucettas from 
China,—“ Metahlipatam," wrote Bowrey, “affordeth many very good and fine 
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Commodities, vizt., all sorts of fine Callicoes plaine and coloured, more Especially 
fine Palampores for Quilts, divers sorts of Chint curiously flowred, which doth much 
represent flowred Sattin, of Curious lively Colours, as alsoe Chaires and tables of 
that admirable wood Ebony, chests of drawers, Scieetores [Escritoires or writing- 
cases], finely wrought inlaid with turtle Shell о: ivory, for which a Very great trafficke 
is driven into most parts of India, Persia, Arabia, China, and the South Seas, as well 
as into England and Holland." Cf. Bowrey's 4 Geogr. Account of Countries round 
the Bay of Bengal, (1669-1679), by Sir R. C. Temple, 1905, p. 71. 

17. White and red sandal-wood.—Three woods bearing the name of Santalum, 
white, yellow and red, were in officinal use in the middle ages. The name properly 
applies to the fragrant wood of the Santalum album. 

Red sandal-wooé is the wood of Pterocarpus Santalina, a tree of S. India, the 
wood of which is inodorous, but valued for pillars, turning, &c., and exported as a 
dye-wood. Garcia da Orta speaks of the sandal of Timor, and considers Sasdalo 
Vermelho as a product of Tenasserim and the Coromandel Coast. 

“Le santal donc croist es Indes Orientales et ‘Occidentales : en grandes Forest z 
et fort espesses. Il s'en treuue trois especes: mais le plus pasle est le meilleur : le 
blanc apres: le rouge est mis au derniei rang, pource qu'il n'a aucune odeur: mais 
les deux premiers sentent fort bon.” Mattioli (A. D. 1554). Cf. Æobson-/obson, s. v. 
Sandal, and see van Linschoten, (Hakluyt edn.), II. 102-103. 

18. The Dominicans im Solor and Timor.—Cf. Fr. Luis Cacegas, Hist. de S. 
Domingos, (rc-edited and enlarged by Fr. Luis de Souza) Lisboa, A. R. Galhardo, 
1767, Vol, III. 

19. Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace of the Maiuca [Molucca] Js/es.—“E] clavo, y la nuez 
moscada, y massa,” are the words in Manrique. Cf. /Yodson-Jobson, 5. v. clove, mace. 
Sir John Maundeville (c. 1370) speaks of “clowegylofres,.........Notemuges, and 
Maces. And Wyteths wel, that the Notemuge bereth the Maces. For righte as the 
Note of the Haselle heth an Husk withouten, that the Note is closed in, til it be пре, 
and after falleth out; right so it is of the Notemuges and of the Maces.” Edn. 1886, 
р. 187-188. See also van Linschoten’s account, (Hakluyt edn., II. 81-86). 

20. Borneo camphor the most precious.— The two chief camphors of commerce 
are the Bornean and Simatran camphor from Dryodalanops aromaticus, and the cam- 
phor of China and Japan fiom Cinnamomum Camphora; but the first immensely 
exceeds the second in value. Cf. Æoëson-Jobson, s. v. Camphor, and compare van 
Linschoten (Hakluyt edn.), II. 117-118. 

21. Sodagores, o mercadores de la fierra.—Sauddgar (Persian), a merchant, now 
very often applied to those who sell European gcods in civil stations and cantonments. 

22. The Nababo of Daack.—This must have been in 1576. 

The Governor of Dacca in 1576 was Khän Jahan, title of Husain Quit Beg, a 
mansabdar of 5000 uncer Akbar. He was appointed Governor of Bengal after the 
death of Munai‘m Кал, about A. D. 1576, He defeated and slew Байа Khán, the 
ex-King of Bengal and died at Tanda in 1578, to be succeeded by Muzaffar Khán 
(1579). Cf. Beale-Keene’s Oriental Biogr. Dict, s. v. Khan Jahan. 

23. Saragan.—Sätgänw : formerly and from remote times a pot, of much trade 
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on the right bank of the Huglf R., 30 miles from Calcutta, but for two and a half 
centuries utterly decayed, and now only the site of a few huts, with a ruined mosque 
as the only relic of former importance. It is situated at the bifurcation of the 
Saraswati Channel from the Hugli, and the decay dates from the silting up of the 
former. Yule is of opinion that ‘Porto Pequeno’ applied to it. “In the fort of 
Satgaon, every year they lade thirty or thirty-five ships, great and small, with rice, cloth 
of bombast of divers sort, lac, great abundance of sugar, pepper, oil of zerzeline, and 
other sorts of merchandise.” Cf. Caesar de’ Federici (c. 1568) in Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 
Satigam. 

Manrique’s account furnishes a proof that the Portuguese came to Sátgánw in 
1576-80. In 1578 Akbar called one of their Priests, Father Julian Pereira, from 
Sátgánw to Fathpur Sikri. 

24  Gelias.—According to Bocarro, the jalia was used in Bengal both for 
fighting and trading (1615). The word /айа, says Yule, looks like an arabized 
adoption from a Mediterranean tongue. Cf. Æobson-Jobson, s. v. Gallevat. Other 
near spellings are ‘jeloa, gelua, geloa,’ from which we have our ‘jolly-boat.’ 

25. “Ans? de ropas de algodon, y guingones de yerua, y seda de varios colores, 
como tambien en asuquares, mantecas, arroses, antl, pimienta larga, salitre, cera, lacre, 
y otras varias mercancias.” 

Ginghams of grass.—Godinho writes ‘guingeens.’ Fra Bartolomeo (1796) says: 
* Guingani are cotton stuffs of Bengal and the Coromandel Coast, in which the cotton 
is interwoven with thread made of certain barks of trees."—QGrass cloths are spoken 
of by the 16th century travellers, and even later, as an export from Orissa and Bengal. 
These were probably made of Rhea, or some kindred species. Cloth and nets are 
made in the South from the Neilgherry nettle. Fitch speaks of “great store of the 
cloth which is made from grasse, which they call Yerua.” Hamilton mentions 
ginghams made of Herba Taffeties and Valentyn of ‘Bore ginggones drie draad.’ 
Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. gingham and grass-cloth. 

* Herba taffeties’ and ‘Herba Lungees’ are mentioned in the Diary of W. 
Hedges, ЇЇ. 240, and Sir Richard Temple’s The Diaries of Streynsham Master. Cf. 
Index, s. v. herba. 

Butter : understand ght, or boiled, clarified butter, the universal medium of 
cookery throughout India, and supplying the place of oil in S. Europe. Cf. Yule's 
Hobson-Jobson, s. v. ghee. On the export of gAf from Bengal, cf. Tavernier (edn. 
1684), П. p. 141, and Bowrey, Of. œt, p. 132. 

Antl=Indigo. Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. and van Linschoten (Hakluyt edn.), 
П, от. 

Long-pepper is derived from two shrubby plants, Piper offcinarum and Piper 
longum, and is to be distinguished from black and white pepper, both of which are 
obtained from Piper nigrum. Calcutta is still one of the chief ports for the export 
of tong pepper. Cf. Hodbson-Jobson, s. v. pepper. 

Saltpetre. For а large number of references on the subject of the exportation of 
this article from Bengal, Cf. Bowrey, A Geogr. Account, Index, s. v. 

Lac.—Wilgon’s Early Annals, 1. 379, quoting from “Kenns advices about 
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Bengal in 1661,” mentions 'gumlack' or ‘sticklack’ among the commodities 
procurable at Patna.—‘’Tis Bengale, whence the good  Lacca.....do come,” 
wrote Tavernier (edn. 1684), Vol. IL p. 141. Compare van Linschoten (Hakluyt 
edn.) II. 88-go. : 

26. “У entre estas mercancias no es de menos consideracion la que lleuan los 
Portugueses en las pespuntadas, y riquissimas colchas, camas, y pauellones, y otras 
curiosidades de obra de montaria, que se labran en estos Reynos.” 

The making and selling of quilts occupies still many hands in our bazars. 

Pespontar (Port. is to back-stitch; French: arvrtére-point or contrepointe for 
coultepointe, from L. E. culcita puncta, stitched quilt or counterpoint. The pavilions 
suggest skdmtydnas, some of which were to be had in cloth of gold, silver, silk or 
velvet. (Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. shameeana.) 

Colchas de monraria (Port) are counter-points with needle-work representing 
stags, dogs, &c. 

Elsewhere, Manrique speaks of gudris, from the Hind. gédrf, a quilt. van 
Linschoten (I. 62) has the two in conjunction: "They make also faire coverlits which 
they call Godoriins Colchas, which are very fair and pleasant, stitched with silke, and 
also of cotton of all colours and stitchings.” 

“The inhabitants [of Bengal], both men and women, are wondrously-adroit in all 
manufactures, such as of cotton cloth and silks, and in needlework, such as 
embroideries, which are worked so skilfully, down to the smallest stitches, that nothing 
prettier is to be seen anywhere.” Cf. Pyrard de Laval, Hakl. edn., I. 329. 

“The Portuguese men of quality never travel except on horseback... The harness 
of these horses comes from Bengal, from China, and Persia; it is all of silk 
embroidery, and enriched with gold and silver and fine pearls. The stirrups are of 
silver gilt, the bridle is adorned with precious stones and silver, with silver bells."— 
The master-grooms “carry fine horsecloths of red velve: for the most part, fringed 
with gold and embroidery. The most cos:ly and valued of these are those of red 
scarlet. These are for covering the horses when their masters are dismounted, for 
when they are mounted they use neither horsecloths, nor riding-boots, nor spurs, for 
riding-in the town, The stitup-straps are of silk, the buckles and other mountings 
of silver, as also are tke stirrups” Cf. Pyrard de Laval, Pt. II, pp 75, 79-80. 

27. He died at Tanda in 1578. Cf. note 22 of Ch. IV. 

28. Cf. note ro of Ch. III. 

29. Cf. note 6 of Ch. IV. 

30. Ships detained five months in Bengal" The summer [at Goa] beginneth in 
September, and continueth till the last of Aprill......Then all ships are rigged and 
made ready to saile for all places.” Cf. vari Linschoten (Hakluyt edn.), I. 233-234. 

31. Cossas.—Dr. Wise quotes a sanad dated r7oo in the possession of the 
descendants of 'Isá Khán of Khizrpér, established at Jangalbári, Mymensingh, 
and ordering them to keep in readiness 37 kosañ boats with 32 boatmen in each. «Cf. 
J.A. S. B., 1874, p. 214. 

The word is frequently met with in the Portuguese writers, and it is surprising 
that it should have no place in Hodson-Jobson. А 
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The anonymous author of Relation du Naufrage d'un vaisseau Hollandais nommé 
Ter Schelling (no year ; after 1673) states in connection with Mir Jumla’s campaign 
against Assam (1663) : “ Chaque gourabe [Cf. Æoëson-Jobson, s. v. grab] étoit apuyée 
de quatre kosses: ce sont des batimens à rames qui ne servent qu’a remorquer. Ils 
sont montés de quatre-vingts hommes.” 

Manrique uses the word cossa frequently, sometimes too in conjunction with 
gelia. Cossas were very light warships, used on the Ganges, and scarcely fit to venture 
out to sea. Cf. his Z##erarto, p. 332, Col. 1.—Johnson’s Bengali Dictionary writes 
&osá—a canoe. 

We find also the word ‘ pericosse.’ 

“They have [in Bengala] many great boats which they cal pericose, wherewithal 
they go from place to place and buy Rice and many other things: these boates have 
24. or 26, oares to rowe them, they be great of burthen, but have no couerture." (c. 
1586). Cf. J. Horton Ryley’s Ralph Fitch, London, Unwin, 1899, pp. 114-115. 

32. Patalas.—Says Bowrey (Op. cit, p. 225): “ All the Saltpeeter is sent hence 
[from Patna] to Hugly in great flatt bottomed Vessels, of an Exceedinge Strength, 
which are called Patellas ; each of them will bring downe 4, 5, боо. Bengala maunds." 
And see illustration, p. 277. 

“The Putelee (or Kutora), or Baggage-boat of Hindostan, is a very large, flat- 
bottomed, clinker-built, unwieldy-looking piece of rusticity of probably......about 
35 tons burthen ; but occasionally they -may be met with double this size.” Cf. 
Colesworthy Grant, Rural life in Bengal, р. 6, quoted in Hodson-Jobson, s. v. 
‘ pattello.’ 

33. Tapias (Span.) : literally, mud-walls. 

34. Indian Moors.—Pringle in his Select. from the Consultations of the Agent 
en Fort St. George (1681), Madras, 1893, р. 69, n. 78, regrets “that we have 
almost lost this useful word for Mussulmans of whatever race, In Ceylon, “ Moor- 
man" is strongly in vogue. 

35. Patmá. 

36. Akbars court in 1577, when Tavares must have arrived, was more probably 
at Fathpur Sikri than at Agra. In 1580, the Jesuits met at Fathpur some of 
Tavares’ men who had remained behind. 

37. Seripaos.—Cf. note 13 of Ch. II. 

38. Lands granted to Tavares at Ниви. —ls this perhaps the origin of the 777 
bighas of land formerly held by the Convent of Bandel, much of which has been 
lost through the encroachments of unscrupulous natives and endless litigations ? Cf. 
J. H. da Cunha Rivara, О Chronista de Tissuary, 1866, pp. 60-62. The (аптап 
there ajtributed to Shah Jahdn may have been merely confirmatory of the earlier 
grant made under Akbar. Cf. also my article on Bandel (Hugli) in Bengal: Past & 
Present, 1915, Jan.—March, pp. 47-48. | 

e 39. The Ansil.—Injil (Arab.), a corruption of the Greek for Gospel or New 
Testament. 

до. Tavares mentioned in the Akbarndma.—H. Beveridge (J. A. S. B., 1888, p. 

34; 1904, gp. 53-54) suggests that Tavares may be the same as the Partab Bar of 
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the dkbarndma. Elliott, Hist of India, VI. 59). The allusion in the 
Akbarndma runs thus: “The tribute of Bengal consisted cf the choicest productions 
of Bengal, and of fifty-four elephants. Along with these came a European, called 
Partéb Bar, one of the chief merchants of the ports of Bergal, who was accompanied 
by Basürbá, his wife; he was graciously received at Court, and his sound sense and 
upright conduct won the favour and esteem of the Emperor." Partdb Bar is a fairly 
good approximation to Pero Tavares. Tab Bárst, the form in the Darddr-+-Akzari, is 
still closer. Par would stand for Pero. Blochmann (4s I. 440) indentifies Bartab 
Bár Firingi or Partáb Fringi with the Portuguese Governor of Hugli who gave protec- 
tion to Mir Najat. 

The passage in the Akbarndma might mean that Tevares was established at 
Sátgánw, where he would have been Captain of the Portuguese, and from where he 
went periodically to the West Coast as a ship-owner. The fact that there was a Vicar 
at Sátgánw (1578), Julian Pereira, “ Gangaridis Archimystes,” as Monserrate calls him, 
suggest a “ Vicar dela Vara,” i. е, other clergy in Bengal, and а church—however 
modest that may have been in those days—at least at Sdtgdnw. 

It is curious that Tavares should have brought his -vife with him to Fathpur. 
Her name is written Nashurna, Nasunta, Basurba, in various MSS. Beveridge proposes 
‘ Assunta.’ (7. А. S. B. 1304, 537. 2.) 

The event of Tavares’ arrival is recorded in the ÆAÆlarréma under the 23rd year 
of Akbars reign, 7. е, 1579. This date cannot be made to tally with our discussion 
in the last note to this chapter. 

41. Anachronism.—Tavaes must have been back at his new settlement in 1580, 
and, if he wrote to the Bishop of Cochin by the fist monsoon, his letter could not 
have been addressed to Don Frei Andrew de Santa Maria, smce he governed the See 
of Cochin only from 1588 to 1610, He administered the Archbishopiic of Goa from 
1593 to Oct. 1, 1595, died at Goa on Noy. 10, 1618, and was buried in the Chapel of 
St. Andrew, in the Franciscan Convent da Madre de Decs Cf. С. Christoväo de 
Nazareth, Mitras Lusitanas, I. 79-85 and III. 27-28. • 

42. Fray Bernardo of Jesus.— An Augustinian of the same name was killed at 
Dacca (in 1632?). When the Mullas of Dacca heard of tne destruction of Hugli, 
they penetrated into the Convent of Dacca and beat the Frier so severely that he died 
within two days. Cf. Manrique, p. 443. Col. I. 

43 Fray Juan de la Crus.—Cf. my article in 7. А. S. B., 1911, pp. 53-56. 
He was grievously wounded at the siege of Hugli in 1632, end died at Goa in June 
1638. Cf. also Bengal: Past & Present, 1915, Jan.—Ma-ch, my article: A week 
at the Convent of Bandel Hugli (passim). 

44. Three other Augustinians for Bengal.—Ci. Sicardo, Christtandad del Japon, 
Ch. ITI, where a short account of the beginnings of the Augustinian Mission in Bengal 
is given. 

45. Bad chronology in this chapter—The Augustinians, Manrique tells us, were 
called to Bengal the very next season after Tavares had setted at Huglf on the site 
granted him by Akbar. He makes us conclude further tha: they came without 
delay ; but, the Augustinian historians, Sicardo among others, are agreed that the first 
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party of their Missionaries reached Hugli in 1599, whilst from the Jesuit authorities 
we must infer that Tavares’ visit to Fathpur Sikri took place in 1577. 

Our authorities are: a Portuguese letter of Fr. Anthony Monserrate, S. J., dated 
Goa, November 26, 1582 (which we published in 7. 4. 5. B., 1912, 185-221), and his 
Mongolicae Legationis Commentarius (published by us in Memoirs As. Soc. Bengal 
Vol. ITT, pp. 518-704) ; J. B. Peruschi’s Znformazione del Regno e stato del gran Rè di 
Mogor, Brescia, Marchetti, 1597, and the Latin translation of the same (Historica 
Relatio., Moguntiæ, H. Breem, 1598); du Jarric, Seconde partie de "P Histoire des 
choses plus memorables......Bovrdeavs, 1610, L. IV, Ch. IX; L. de Guzman, S. J. 
Historia de las Missiones...... Pt. I, Alcala, 1601, Libro III; Fr. de Sousa, S. J., 
Oriente Conguistado, Lisboa, 1710, Vol. II, Conq. I, D. П, $ 43 sqq, and Bartoli's 
Mission al Gran Mogor, Roma, 1714. 

Our first and best authority is Fr. А. Monserrate, who was at Akbar’s Court 
between 1580 and 1582. Не wnites (November 26, 1582): “What made Akbar 
conceive a liking for our faith was the courteous and civil behaviour, as also the 
valour, of some Portuguese, who accompanied Antonio Cabral, when, by order of the 
Viceroy Don Antonio, he went to see him at çurrate [Surat]. These favourable disposi- 
tions were increased some years later, when he heard what was being done in Bengal by 
two Fathers of the Society, who had gone thither in the year [15] 76. After this he had 
Pero Tavares, the Captain of the Porto Pequeno, at his Court, and what he heard 
him say made him desire to be informed about our affairs. He ordered him to bring 
to his Court Father Julianes Pereira, now governing the Bishopric of Cochim. This 
Father with great zeal made him know much concerning the law of the Gospel, and 
his good example disposed him favourably towards it." СЕ 7. 44. S. B, 1912, pp. 
217-218, where see our comments. 

Peruschi (Zuformas. p. 291) calls this priest Giuliano Pereiia, de Sousa (Or. Cong. 
П. p. 148) calls him Gileanes Pereyra; Bartoli (p. 91) gives the name as Egidio Anes 
Pereira; du Jarric, following I suppose Guzman, regrets that he did not discover his 
name. С. С. dé Nazareth (Mitras Lusitanas) affords no help, the list of the Vicars 
General and Administrators of the See of Cochin being incomplete for that early 
period. 

Peruschi makes the priest come from India, which might mean the West Coast ; 
du Jarric from the Kingdom of Bengala ; Bartoli from ‘‘Satgaon of Bengala,” where 
he was “Vicar”; de Sousa does not specify. : 

It is unfortunate that fol. 52 and 56 of Monserrate's Mongol Legat. Comment. 
should be missing ; but, on turning to the index, we find that there was question at 
fol 56.4 of "ZEgidius Joannides Gangaridis Archimystes" or the Archpriest of the 
Gangetie Peninsula, and we have no difficulty to recognize in the name the form 
* Egidio Anes" Pereira given by Bartoli. 

This discussion on а mere name has its impoitance, for when the first Jesuit 
Mfssion arrived at Fathpur Sikri on February 18, 1580, they found at the Court some 
Portuguese gentlemen of Tavares’ suite who had remained behind. (Cf. 20a. 3.) 
“ Ægidius,” the priest who had been called from the Gangetic Peninsula, was still 
there too, (Cf 202 1, 21a 3.) According to du Jarric he had arrived at Fathpur 
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about March 1578. (Cf. IL. 438). Hence, our conclusion that Tavares had come to 
Fathpur in 1577 at Бе latest. Tavares’ first visit to Bengal would then have taken 
place in 1576, the year;when the two Jesuit Missionaries came to Bengal Father 
Pereira’s long sojoun- at the Court had enabled him to study Akbars religious 
vagaries, and the repor: he gave to the Jesuits put them on their guard against the 
Emperors mania for innovations. 

Tavares must have been still in Fathpur in 1579. Inceed, as Father de Sousa 
states, Father' Antonio Vaz, one of the Jesuit Missionaries who had come to Bengal 
in 1576, ‘sought to exonerate the conscience of the Portuguese in the matter of 
these restitutions [of arrears of custom-duties to the Mogaul exchequer] Through 
Pero Tavares he obtained from the King & deed condoning :o our merchants all the 
taxes of which they had defrauded the exchequer up to the present year 1579, and he 
[Father Vaz?] wrote to this effect to the Viceroy of India.” Cf. Oriente Conqui stado, 
Lisboa, r71o, Vol. IT, C. I. D. II, § 43, p. 148. ' 

Letters from Tavares and Father Julian Pereira were received by the Jesuits of 
Goa in 1579. We conclude that both had written from Fathpur, since Pereira was 
still at Fathpur in 1580. When the Jesuits reached Fathpur Sikri in 1580, some 
of Tavares’ men were found to have taken service under Akbar. They do not 
mention Tavares. Hence, Tavares had gone back to Bengal by 1580. 

The date of the foundation of Hugli may therefore be set down as the year 1580, 
if Tavares himself formally inaugurated the settlement on his return to Bengal It 
might be shifted one or two years earlier, if the farmáu was at once obtained and 
communicated to the Portuguese traders in Bengal. 

The history of Hugli for the next twenty years is almost a blank. Ralph Fitch 
wrote in 1586: “From thence [Kuch Bihar] I returned to Hugeli, which is the 
place where the Portugals keep in the country of Bengela which standeth in 23, 
degrees of Northerly latitude,*? and standeth a league from Satagan : they call it Port 
Piqueno.” Cf. J. Horton Ryley, Ralph Fitch, London, Unwin, 1899, p. 113. 
Satagan was still, however, the more important place, for Fitch deem? it worth some 
description, whilst of Hugli he has nothing to sav. 

When , in 1598, Fathers Francis Fernandez and Dominic de Sousa arrived at 
Hugli, they found a Church dedicated to Our Lady. They established a small school 
and a hospital, and preached in the “big” Cburch, whica makes us suppose that 
there was another. They had orders to proceed to Porto Grande or Chittagong. 
Hence, "the Vicar" of Hugli took over charge of the school and of the hospital 
The Rájá of Chandecan promised in 1698 to build at his own expense a church 
which would surpass in beauty “all those" of Bengal The Portuguese of Bacla 
had been visited by Missionaries in 1593, those of Chandecan in 1596 or 1595, those 
of Dianga near Chittagong in 1598. Cf. Letters of Fathers Fernandez and Melchior 
Fonseca in Pimenta. From all this it is clear that missionery enterprise in Bengal did 
not begin with the advent of the Augustinian Friars. We should not be surprised" if 
Missionaries had visited Bengal nearly fifty years before that date. Father Peter Bonfer, 
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a Franciscan, lived 3 years at Cosmi (Bassein) in Pegu, £e, from 1555 to r557. 
Cf. du Jarric, І. 615. It would reflect unfavourably on the spirit and zeal of the 
Religious Orders, if none of its representatives had found his way to Porto Grande 
about the same date. Then already, the Portuguese settled in that direction were 
many. During the lifetime of St. Francis Xavier, children were sent from Bengal to 
be educated at the Jesuit College of Santa Fe at Goa. At the Royal Library of Ajuda, 
Portugal, is found a catalogue of the pupils of that institution, dated 1559. The names 
of several " Bengali" children are there recorded. Cf. J. Cros, S. J., Lettres de S. 
François Xavier, Y. 484. Manrique's anacbronisms are less surprising, if we reflect 
that between Tavares’ journey to Akbars Court and Manrique’s arrival in Bengal 
56 years had elapsed. Fr. Н. Josson, S. J. (C£. Missions Belges, Bruxelles, 1913 Sept., 
р. 331) gives the names of 5 of the pupils of the College of Santa Fe, Goa (1558), under 
the heading “Os Bengualas." They are: Filipe, Guaspar de Deos, Antonio do Ermo, 
Pedro, and another Pedro. Some of these “Bengali” children may, however, have 
come from Arakan or Burma: for if, in 1548, four of the pupils of Santa Fe, Goa, 
belonged to the religion of the Saséinz, there is an evident mistake for Хаийні, as the 
Buddhist priests of Arakan and Burma were uniformly called by the Portuguese, and 
by Manrique as well. СЕ A. Brou, S. J., St François Xavier, Paris, 1912, ЇЇ. 35s. І. 
Manrique's account of the beginnings of Hugli, in spite of these inaccuracies, 
is valuable as supplementing our other sources. In view of the minute details it 
furnishes on Tavares’ doings in Bengal, we are inclined to think that Manrique 
obtained his information from descendants of some of those who had been intimately 
connected with the events, perhaps from the descendants of Tavares himself. 


[To be continued. | 


Reminiscences of (Be Lucknow 
Residency. | 





. THE following account was taken down verbatim by the writer on 
Wednesday, January 20th, 1916, from Mr. G. W. Medley now residing in 
Philkhana, Grand Trunk Road, Howrah. 

“I was a boy of thirteen at the time of the Mutiny and a pupil in 
La Martiniere School, Lucknow. My Father who was the head clerk of the 
Sessions Judge's office in Lucknow, had died in 1851, and my Mother sent me 
to La Martiniere in 1852, I think, and I stayed there until the 17th December 
1861. 

When we heard about the Mutiny we baricaded the Martiniere as well 
as we could, and after we had done it, two boat loads of hostile men came to 
the School, bu: seeing how we were defended, they weat away. In the Castle 
itself we had a guard of Captain Harris’s Regiment of Bengal Infantry, and 
one day they revolted and came along from where they were stationed, to the 
Dhilkushia. On the road which ran through the Martiniere grounds, they 
happened to catch our Principal, Mr. George Stirling, and they were taking 
him away prisoner when the Martiniere Native doctor, Abdul Rahaman, went 
up to them and told them that the gentleman was not hostile to them but the 
Principal of La Martiniere School teaching children, and their children. The 
arguments prevailed and they let him go; he came along to the Martiniere 
and the School guard—10 men of the same regiment—took him ‘prisoner, the 
doctor again irterfered and again got him off. 

One of the guard, a stout sepoy who was loyal to :he British, went off to 
the Residency and told Sir Henry Lawrence that Captain Harris's Regiment 
had broken out and were preparing to attack La Martiriere School. Sir Henry 
at once sent two guns and some of the 32nd to the School, they dispersed 
the Sepoys without trouble, and Sir Henry Lawrence then ordered the whole 
School into the Res:dency, and we occupied a post in the Residency near 
Johannes House. 

So far as I can remember the next outbreak happened about “three 
weeks later, and the rebels got into the house we were occupying. In front 
of it was a straight road leading to the banqueting hall of the Residency, 
which became the hospital; at a window commanding this road sat a negroe, 
“Billy the Rigler,’—who had a carbine, small and black hke himself, and he 
shot down anyone crossing the road, so we had to be careful! — , 
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The authorities had to put up a high barricade there to make the road 
safe. We, Martiniere boys, had to do our share of the work; some ground 
corn, some did the housework, some went to the mess, and others to the 
hospital for the sick, and attended to them. . I had to do house work. I was 
sent to Captain Fullerton of the Artillery as cook boy, and helped his 
Madrassi cook who stayed through the seige. I also attended on 
Mrs. Fullerton, who treated me very well. Captain Fullerton was on the 
Redan battery, playing on the Gumtee to prevent the rebels crossing the 
river; in the course of the seige he had his head taken off by a round shot. 

I was also for atime in the mess as servant, and was in the next room 
when Sir Henry Lawrence was killed by a piece of shell. I saw it afterwards, 
it weighed about 3 seers I think. When Sir Henry died, Brigadier Inglis 
succeeded him. І was next sent to the hospital to attend on the sick and 
wounded. 

One day we heard that Nana Sahib had sent in a letter by one George 
Baillie who was an English spy. The Nana asked Brigadier Inglis to surrender 
and said that he would send us safely to Allahabad as he had done to our 
brothers in Cawnpur; Brigadier Inglis said that he had heard what had been 
done to our brothers in Cawnpur and that we would not surrender. The 
message was sent back, I believe, by the same man, George Baillie. The rebels 
undermined the La Martiniere post where our boys were, we had about 58 boys 
in the house, two masters, Mr. Dodd and Mr. Walters, the school sergeant 
named Hilton and his family: about 20 boys were old enough for the 
defence. . 

We did not know that the house had been undermined, and when we 
were at morning prayers one day, the mine was exploded and part of the wall 
of the room blown away. There were two doors leading into the next room 
where three boys, two sick and one wounded, were. The doors were blocked 
up and Brigadier Inglis came and inspected the place, and sent in an 
European guard. Under the house on the road side was a shop, and a mob 
of Indians got into it and fired into the room where the guard was. One 
man was shot while lying down; the guard turned the rebels out and made 
the place safe. | 

We were next ordered to undermine Johannes House where the rebels 
had a sing-song and worship every morning. They carried a mine under the 
-house and ordered that at 4 oclock the next morning the boys were to go 
to the Residency and the troops to attack the house. At the time fixed the 
mine exploded and the troops rushed into the house. “Billy the Rigler” was 
slot through the head. I saw him lying dead as a lot of the boys ran into 
the house with the troops to try for loot. 


Soon after this Generals Havelock and Outram came up for the relief. 
е 
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When the men got in, they were so tired that they just dropped inside the 
Baillie gate and the women gave them water. 

Two of our boys had been wounded in the defence, Joe Smith who had 
a flesh wound in the left thigh, and one James Luckman who had a bullet in 
his shoulder whilst presenting his gun. Two boys died of disease, one was 
called Aratoon, and I have forgotten the other. 

I was in the banqueting hall of the Residency wnen we heard that Sir 
Colin Campbell was coming near; and we were completely relieved. The 
Garrison was at once taken off to the Dhilkushia, and as soon as the Cawnpur 
road was clear, we went off in carts to Cawnpur. On the road two attacks 
were made on the party, which were beaten off. 

When we got to Cawnpur we stayed in an old hotel for a week and 
then we went off again to Fatehpur by cart, there we got the train and 
wentin open trucks to Allahabad. Here we stayed in the Fort, and the 
school had two rooms in the barracks for a time. We next went on by boat 
to Benares where the school hired a house and started lessons. We stayed 
there until the Mutiny was ended—about nine months and got back to 
Lucknow at the beginning of 1859. 


Н. F. FULFORD WILLIAMS. 


Members’ Qote-WBook. 
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Мк. A. LEHURAUX has sent the following for publication :— 

A great impetus has been given within recent years to histgrical research 
in India, and the formation of historical societies in several provinces may be 
regarded as a hopeful sign of the awakening of the historical sense in India, 
anda recognition of the country’s glorious past. His Honour Sir James 
Meston, in his inaugural.address to the United Provinces Historical Society, 
aptly remarked: “as pride in a bygone India spreads, the demand for a 
better knowledge of its history will deepen.” : 

The story of the French in India is a vivid chapter of Indian history, 
full of instruction and romance. Records of the struggle for supremacy and 
of the internal work attempted by the French nation in India are to be found 
in the national archives scattered through their little Settlements. A serious 
attempt is now being made by H.E. Mr. Alfred Martineau, Governor of 
French India, to rescue from destruction such documents of historical interest 
as have escaped the vicissitudes of war and the destructive effects of the 
Indian climate, and to render them accessible to research students. Asa 
first step the Société de l’histoire del’ Inde française was founded at 
Pondicherry by His Excellency on the rst June 1911, and began at once to 
publish a series of interesting diplomatic and political documents. It also 
commenced, and still continues, ‘to issue extracts from the’ procès-verbaux of 
the superior council at Pondicherry, since its creation in 1701, änd its 
correspondence with the subordinate councils in India. 

Onthe return of Mr. Martineau to Paris in 1912, the plan so happily 
conceived was further enlarged by bringing the other French colonies 
within its scope, and by opening to its inquiry the rich stores of the 
Bibliothèque Nationale, the foreign and colonial offices in Paris, and the 
many private collections of historical documents in France. The result was 
the foundation in Paris on the 6th June 1912, of La Société de Г histoire des 
colonies françaises, Galerie d'Orléans, Palais Royal, to which the Governors 
of Indo-China and of West Africa gave their cordial support. The Paris 
Society soon attracted a distinguished membership. The French Academy 
signified its intention of forming part of the committee, which already 
comprised the names of such eminent academicians as Н. E. Mr. Raymond 
Poincaré, President of the Republic (honorary member), and Mr. Paul 
Deschanel, President of the Chamber of Deputies. Amongst notable 


collaborators may be mentioned Prince Roland Bonaparte, Comte Henri de 
e - 
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Castries, Н. E. Mr. Alfred Martineau, Henri Froidevaux, Paul Kaeppelin, 
Paul Masson, and Charles de la Renciére. 

Corporate members include -he India Office, the Government of Behar ^ 
and Orissa, the Government of Burma, the Royal Geographical Society, | 
‘London, the American Geographical Society of New York, the Universities of 
Chicago, Queensland and Hong-Keng, the libraries of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Ministries of Foreigr Affair: and the Colonies, Paris, the Royal 
and National libraries of Copenhag=n, Stc :kholm and Florence, the Howard 
Memorial Library, New Orleans, and the Bataviasch Genootschap Van 
Kunsten de Wetenschappen (Bata-ia); tFe Chambers of Commerce of Paris, 
Lyon, Marseille, Havre and DunkEk. 

The publications of the Pa-is Soc'ety, in a regular series of numbers, 
consist of historical documents not-hithert> made public, reprints of rare and 
costly works and a quarterly review. Lengthy documents are issued in 
separate volumes, others such as memcirs, correspondence, instructions to 
"Colonial Governors, narratives >f travels, appear in the. review which, 
in addition, comprises chronicles, original artic'es of historical interest, 
and a bibliography. Young as it is, the Soctété-de l'histoire des colonies 
françaises has already acquired a -eputation, while the beauty of its public- 
ations has won a prize of fcs. 15c0 from the “ Académie des inscriptions et 
belles lettres," Paris. The Pordicherry Society, although conducted on a 
more modest scale, is no less industrious, and the, interesting records which 
both have brought to light wil doubrless furnish useful data to the future 
historian of French India. à 

In the vast field -of historcal research that India presents, the Pana 
section may seem small indeed, but it is one that no student can neglect, for . 
it mày be said with truth that it was st the seige Fort d'Orléans, Chander- | 
nagor, that the destinies of Bengal were decided. A committee of both 
societies has been established zt Chan lernagor, under the patronage of Mr. 
Charles Vincent, Administrator oë the Settlement, with a view to -extending 
their membership, and it ventures to hope it will have-the pleasure of enroll- 
ing your name as a subscriber. The publications of both Societies are free 
to members at the following rate: of. subscription, without any entrance fee : 

To the Société de l'histoire Je l'Inde française : 

Ordinary members Rs. 6/- per annum; in advance. 

Permanent members Rs. 60- in cne sum or in 4 instalments. 

Founders-Rs. 300 in one sum or in 5 instalments. 

To the Société de l'histoire Jes Colonies françaises : - 

Ordinary members fcs. 25 per annum, in advance. { 

Subscribers paying sums raaging from fes. 250 to fcs. 1,000 are styled 

Done: those paying 1,do@fcs. and over are styled Founders. 


` 
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Subscriptions may be forwarded either to Mr. Chas. Vincent, Adminis- 
trateur, Chandernagor, or to the Secretary, Chandernagor Committee. 
Intending Subscribers in the Madras Presidency may make remittances 
to the Hony. Secretary “Société de l’histoire de l'Inde française,” Pondi- 


cherry. 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


La Société l' Histoire de l'Inde française: 


Les dernières luttes des Français et des Anglais dans l'Inde 
par le colonel Malleson. Traduit par M. Edmond Gaudart. 1911, 
1 volume, 230 pages 

Lettres et conventions des сой шау. de Pondichéry avec га 
divers princes indiens, de 1666 à 1793. Publié раг M. Martineau. 
1912, 1 volume, 402 pages T des 

Procés-verbaux des délibérations di "Consell supérieur de 
Pondichéry, du 1° fevrier 1701 au 31 décembre 1739, 3 volumes 
publiés par les soins de M. Gaudart 1912-1914, chaque volume 

Inventaire des anciennes archives de l'Inde frangaise, dressé 
par M. Martineau, 1914, 38 pages 

Correspondance du Conseil supérieur ‘dé Poudichécy avec js 
Conseil de Chandernagor, du 30 septembre 1728 au 5 octobre 1737. 
T. I. 420 pages, publié par les soins de M. Gaudart, 1915 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


Correspondance du Conseil supérieur de Pondichéry avec le 
Conseil de Chandernagor, du 18 février 1738 au 21 septembre 1743. 
T. IL. Préparé par les soins de M. Martineau. 

Résumé des actes de l'Etat-civil de Pondichéry, de 1776 à 1793, 
par M. Martineau. 


La Société de P Histoire des Colonies françaises : 
UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 


1.—Premier voyage fait à la côte d'Afrique еп 1685 par La 
Courbe, publié pour la première fois avec une carte de Delisle (1727), 
une irftroduction et des notes, par M. P. Cultru.—Paris, 1913. 1 vol. 
in 8? de lviii-321 pages 

2.—— Mémoire sur quelques ү ds l'Empire Mogol (1786- 
1761), par Jean Law de Lauriston, publié avec une carte de Danville 
et nne introduction, par M. A. Martineau,—Paris, 1913. 1 vol. in 
8? de lvi-58Q pages ... 

81 


Rs. 3 


12 fcs. 


18 fes. 
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3.—La Mission de la Cybèle en Extrème-Orient (1817-1818). 
Journal de voyage du capitaine A de Kergariou, publié et annoté par 
Pierre de Joinville.—Paris, 1914. 1 vol. in 89 de xxii-241 pages, 


avec une carte zs ids ss Е? ...7 fcs. 50. 


\ 
THE SOCIETY'S REVIEW. 


Première année 1913. un vol in 8° de 512 pages; 

Deuxième année 1914,un vol. in 8° de 416 pages; 

Troisième année 1915. un vol. in 8? de 460 pages; 

М, : 
IN COURSE: OF PUBLICATION. 
1 ` 

Instructions aux gouverneurs sur la côte occidenzale d'Afrique. 
-Publiées avec commentaires et notes par M. Christifn Schefer, 
professeur à l'Ecole des sciences politiques. Un vol. in 8° d’environ 
500 pages. UC 





The following is the ful! fext of the sermon at the Centenary Service 
conducted by the Rev. D. H. Gillan, B. D. on the 28th November 1915 at the 
St. Andrews Church, Calcutta.’ 

This is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. 
—Genesis, xxviii. 17. 

The foundation-stone of this Church was laid almost 100 years ago, on 
St. Andrews’ Day, 30th November 1815. It was a great occasion. Nearly 
the whole “ settlement," it is said, attended, and a Masonic procession added 
to the dignity of the proceedings. We are glad to welcome so many of the 
modern “settlement” of Calcutta at this Centenary Service; we are glad 
to have representatives from the other Scottish Church in Calcutta, the 
Wellesley Square United Free Church; and we are glad als8 that some of 
the Masonic Lodges represented 100 years ago are represented here to-night. 
It is a fitting commemoration of the part they played on St. Andrew's 
Day, 1815. 

THE TRUE FUNCTION OF A CHURCH. Nothing apparently was lacking 
in the outward ceremonial of that day, and the building which rose on the. 
foundation then well and truly laid was considerably admired, being regarded 
as "more stately than St. John's," the old Cathedral (Bengal Past and 
Present, April-June, 1915, р. 202). But neither an. imposing initial cere- 
monial nor a stately architectural design is sufficient if a Church is reälly to 
fulfil its proper function. There was a Church in Glasgow once, over which 
Dr. Boyd of St. Andrew's, better known by his initials, A. K. H. B., allowed 
his usually genial pen to wax sarcastic. It is related, he tells us, that the 
Lord Derby of an earlier day “ was transfixed by the sight of it, but after 
some delay exclaimed, ‘Well, I once saw an uglier Church. Не did not 
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say where," says Dr.’ Boyd “it would be interesting to know.’’ But that 
Church was the centre and source of such streams of blessing: of such 
comfort for the sad, help for the destitute, stimulus to the indifferent, rescue 
for the lost, hope for the despairing, and inspiration for all, that it became 
a household word not only throughout Glasgow but throughout Scotland 
for true Christian efficiency. And that indicates the true function of a 
Church. It must be the house of God for His children here: it must be the 
gate of Heaven for seeking souls. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN OF ST. ANDREW’S. Аё ће same time, 
ugliness in itself is not a means of grace: beauty often is, and I am 
frankly glad that this Church as a building has the approbation of those 
who are competent to express an opinion. It isan example, Professor 
Geddes tells us, and considering the difficulties of the architect, a wonder- 
fully good example, of that style of Church. building so frequently 
adopted by Sir Christopher Wren, a style of which the Church of St. 
Martin’s, Charing Cross, is the most famous illustration. Now the outward 
sign of that type, the combination of Greek pediment and Christian spire, 
corresponds to the period in which it was conceived, the best period of the 
English Renaissance, in which admiration for Greek and Latin culture was 
linked with reverence for Christian ideals. And this combination 
corresponds-—does it not ?—with what we want for our children, which is the 
surest test of what we most deeply and most truly value. We want our 
children to grow up strong, solid, sensible, with grit and character and 
principle, but we do not want them to stop at that. We want them also to 
be responsive, sympathetic, capable of being touched to tenderness, of being 
moved to noble aims. And the character for which in this unconscious way 
we express our admiration is represented, for those who have eyes to see, 
by the design of this Church. The cardinal virtues are represented by the 
Greek pediment, the Christian graces by the soaring spire. [ can well 
believe that during the last 100 years many without knowing it have been 
helped along the toilsome path of virtue and up the steep ascent of heaven 
by the view of this church so familiar to us all. 

1815-1915. After all, however, our chief interest to-night is the actual 
history of the Church in its activities during the 100 years of its existence, and 
these appear to have been at all times considerable. Dr. James Bryce, the nest 
minister of the Church, is most closely associated in the popular estimate of him 
with heated controversy of one kind and another, but his was evidently a strong 
personality, powerfully exercised for good in several directions. He Nas 
‘editor, first of the Astatic Mirror, and later of ohn Bull in the East, waich 
was described as “the supporter of Church and King, the contumer of private 
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scandals, the counterpoise of the pernicious influence of other journals 
H 
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of which he resided at No. 1, (No. 40), Park Lane from about 1788 until 
1797 when he retired to Daylesford. Purley Hall, Berks, is also associated 
with him as a residence soon after his arrival from India. The Park Lane 
house was pulled down in September 1915. 


P 


THE Rev. Mn. H. F. FULFORD WILLIAMS writes:—There is a disused 
cemetery at Sherpur, Mymensingh district, containing two graves. 

These are not given in Wilson or in any other list a8 far as I know. A 
letter for the District Engineer, Mymensingh (Mr. Н. R. Coxe) says.—'' There 
is only one inscription in the cemetery at present: this inscription is in the 
пате of Allan Sophia Dunbar, born on the 3oth December. 1828 -and died 
4th September 1829. - t 

There was another inscription to George Edward Haggard, maternal 
uncle of the baby. This slab of the last grave was stolen by some mis- 
chievous people. The slabs were in slate. 

The Public Works Department now keeps up the cemetery. A wall about 
4 ft. high surrounds the graves making an enclosure with a diameter 
of 23 ft.” | 

Sherpore is 10 miles north-east of Jamalpur. (Station Sinjhani 
-` Eastern Bengal Railway). At the latter place there is a small cemetery. It 
was a small cantonment about 1820-1840. Four inscriptions from it are 
given in the Bengal Obituary. None in Wilson. 


